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- 4:ing from one ſcene of horror to another; . 
in following the ſteps of the Spaniards and of the Confiders- 
Portugueze. Let us now ſee, whether the Eng- — 
lia, French, Hollanders, and Danes, whom we y,co,c.u 
are going to accompany into the iſlands, have 8 
new in themſelves leſs ſavage than thoſe who took W. 
rect eres the continent Will the inhabitants 

of theſe limited ſpaces Yo. expoſed. to. the-deplo-. 
fable deſtiny e of the. Peruyians, of the Mexicans, 
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HISTORY OP SETTLEMENTS AND. TRADE 


"B 09K andof che Bramhans t le ie poſſible that civitized 
— men, who have all lived in their country under 
forms of government, if not wiſe, at leaſt antient; 
who have all been bred up in places where they 
were inſtrued with the lefforis, and; 3 


with the example © EP who were all 


up in the midſt of poliſhed cities, i in 2 9 7 

rigid exerciſe of juſtiee muſt have e, ih 

them to reſpect their fellou- creatures; is it 
chat all ſuen mens Without ekdeption, 


ſhould purſue a line of conduct equally con- 


trary to the principles of hümanity, to their in- 
tereſt, to their ſafety, and yo. the firſt dawnings 
of reaſon; and that they ſhould continue to be- 
come more barbarous than the favage? Shall I, 
for ever, be reduced to the nece ee preſenting 

For what 
an office was I deſtined ? This change of charac- 
ter, in the European who quits his country, is a 


| phenomenon | of ſo extraordinary” a nature, the 


imagination is ſo deeply affected with it, that 
while jt attends to it with aſtoniſhment, refletion 
rortures itſelf in endeavouring to find out the 
principle of it, whether it exiſt in human nature 


in geteral, or in che pectliat charatter of the 
navigators, or in che THESES: ene 


poſterior to the event. 
Er is a queſtion which daturaliy'ocrihy; We- 


ther a man Who is freed, by Whatſoever caule, 


from the reſtraint of the laws,” be not mort witke® 
than the man who hath never felt this reſtraint! 


Perſons who are ſufficiently diffatified with theit 


lot, fufficicatly deprived of refources in their own 
country, ſufficiently poor, or fulliciettely ambi · 
* tibus 


tious to 


rt er lch Wrer iba. 


fatal ſecds of a ſpirit of deptedation, 'whieh wit 
onavofddBly Habe mümfeffed itſelf with incbn- 
ceirable rapidity ditd 'viofence;” wheri they came 
into anorfief Crate; far 5 the effects of 
pl tetenttnent, and. lei they were no longer 
awed by the pteſenct of tlieit feld ities; 07 
bead by wan or der? Dotz not the hiftory | 
of all ſotietſes prove” to us, that thoſt men on 
whom nature Rath beſtowed an —— 
degtes of energy, art moſt commonly villains # 
The danget of 4 long Ray, and the necefifty of 4 
ſpeedy return, added to the defire” of juſtitying 
the expenees incurred in the 'enterprizez by 
diſplay of che riches of the lately diſeovered 
countries, tnuſt neceffariy have oecaHiDed and 
accelerated the violent ſteps taken to acquire the 
poſſeſioit of them. Did net the chiefs of the 
enterpriz6; and rfieir edmpadicns; terrified by the 
dangers'the&y had undergone, by thoſe which they 
were ſtilE 8 tiidergo, wy by the miſeries they 
had fred? did they not determine to make 
themselves ämends för theft fufferings; Hl men 
who were refofveck nöt is é pot themſelves" to 
them a ſccbnd time:? Did the idea of forming 4 
colony in thoſe diſtant regibns, and of inecreaſing 


the domimons of their woereign will chem, 


ever preſet itfelf diſtinctly to tHe minds of theſs 
firſt atyenturers 5 art dick not the New World 


rather appear to them, as a rich prey that as to 


be devoured, than as a conqueſt which they ought 
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29,9 b to, Protect? Was not che miſchief begun by 
wa theſe. atrocigus motives, perpetuated, ſometimes 


by the indifference of winiſters, and ſometimes by 
the. diving berween the European nations 3, 20d 
was it not arrived to the utmoſt pitch, when times 


of, tranquillity inſpired our goyernments, with 
More rational principles? Had the firſt deputies, 


to whom the authority and inſpection of thoſe 
countries had been intruſted : or could.they have 
the knowlege,. and the virtue requiſie to make 
themſelyes beloved by the natives, to conciliate 


their reſpect and confidence, and 19, eſtabhſ-a 


ſyſtem, of police, and Jaws; among hem? Did 


they not, on the contrary, carry along with 


them, to, thoſe diſtant regions, the ſame thirſt of 
gold which had laid them waſte ? . it he ex- 
pected, that at theg origin ,of., theſe ſett 
2 plan of, adminiſtration, could be formed, which 


the experience of ſeyeral, centuries, hath not been 


capable of eſtabliſhing? Is it poſſible, even in 
our days, to rule nations which are ſeparated by 
immenſe. ſeas: from the mother: country, in the 
ſame manner as ſubjects who are ſituated imme- 
diately., under the eye of the ſoyereign? 055 
diſtant poſts are never ſolicited and filled, unle 

by, indigent, . rapacious men, without talents. - 
morals, ſtrangers to all 1 of honour, 
and to every idea of equity, the refuſe. of the 
higher ranks of the ſtate, muſt we.,npt. conſider 
the ſplendour, of the golonies, in after times,..as 
a. chimerical notion; and will por. the future 


happineſs of theſe regions be a phænomenon 


ſtill, more. eis. ee their 8 devaſtation 
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Accuxszb, therefore, be the moment of flleir 74 * 
diſcovety'! And you, European ſovereigns, what R | 
motive can” excite your | jealous ambition Yor » I 
pollen," the miſery of which you cn Gf 
perpetuate?” And why do ye not reſtore tler to 


chemſelves, if ye deſpair of making them happy? e 


F have, more than once, ventured, in the cotirſe a 
of this Work, to point out to yo the means of 
actempliſhing this: but, I am much afraid, chat 
my voice hath only Epe. re. will _ eK. 
clakn in dhe defect. ble e e 
ARA contains, Mira N She eighth and 
the thirty ſecond degree of northern latitede; the 
moſt numeròus, extenſive, and rich Archipel 
the ocean hath yet diſplayed tothe curioſity; the 
induſtry, and avidity of the Europeans? The 
iſlands a that compoſe it arè knows ſince” the 
diſcovery of the New World, by the name of the 
Caribbees : Thoſe that lie neareſt the Eaſt; have 


been called the Windward Idands; the WY 


the Leeward, on account” of the: wind's blowing 
generally from the eaſtern point in thoſe quarters. 
They form à continued chain, one end of which 


ſeems to be! attached to the continent near the 


gulph of Maracaybo; the other, to cloſe the 
entrance of the gulph of Mexico. They may, 
perhaps, with ſome degree of reaſon, be conſi- 


dered as the tops of very high mountains formerly 


belonging to the continent, and which have been 
changed into iſlands; by ſome revolution that hath 
laid all the flat country under water. 
Al the iſlands of the world ſeem to have Veen 
detnchet from the continent” by ſubterraneous 


fires, or earthquakes. 
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6 HISTORY QF $ETTLEAMENTS AND; ADE 
% = Tus celebrated Atlantica, the very. age: of 
= which hach been buried in oblivion ſome-ghou- 
ble Page ſand years ago, was 4 large tract of land ſituated 
— bar between Africa and America. Several circum- 
bees gen ſtances render it probable, that England was for- 
— merly a part of France:; and Sicily hath eyidently 

Fe- been detached from Italy. The Cape de Verd 

. ' Iſlands, the Azores, Madeira, and the Canaries, 
muſt have been part of the neighbouring conti- 

negts, or of others that have been. deſtroyed, 

1: == The late obſervations of Engliſh navigators leave 

4 us ſcarce any room to doubt, that all, che iſlands 
| of the South Sea formerly compaſed one entire 

. continent, New Zealand, the largeſt of them, is 

full of. mountains, on which may be perecived 
the marks of extinguiſhed: volcanoes, It's in- 
habitants are neither .beardleſs nor gopper-co- 
lored, as thoſe of America; and: though they be 
ſeparated fix hundred and eighty leagues from 
each other, they ſpeak the ſame language as the 
natives of the; ood. Midge n. 
few years ago. 

 InDISpUTABLE monuments erince hat fuck 
changes. have happened, of which the attentive 

"el naturaliſt every where: perceives ſame traces ſtill 

femaining. Sbells of every King, corals, beds of 

oyſters, ſea-ſiſn, entire or broken, regularly 
heaped up in every quarter of the globe, in places 
the moſt diſtant from the ſea, in the bowels, and 

. on the ſurfaces of mountains; the variableneſs 

| of the continent, ſubject to all the ehanges of the 

{| ocean, by which it is conſtantly beaten, wor'n 

way, of ſubycrieds while at afiftance, perpaps, 
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banks of ſand heaped up before thaſe cities that 


formerly were celebrated ſea · ports: the borizon- 


tal and parallel poſition of che ſtrata of the earth, 
up alternately in che ſame order, compoſed of the 


ſame materials, that are regularly cemented by 


cauſe : the, correſpondent ſimilarity obſervable 
between ſuck coaſts as are ſeparated by an arm 
of the ſea; on one fide of which may be per- 


ceived ſalient angles oppoſite to fe- entering 


angles on the other; on the right- hand, beds of 
the ſame kind of ſand, or ſimmilar petrifactions, 
diſpoſed oa a level with fimlar rata, extending 
to the left: the direction of mountains and rivers 
towards 4he fea as 49 their common otigin: the 
formation of hills and vallies, on which this im 
menſe body of fluid hath, as it were, ſtagaped 
indelible. marks of it's undulations: all gheſe 
ſeveral circumſtances atteſt, that the ocean hath 
broken it's natural limits, or, perhaps, that it's 
limits have never heen ĩaſurmountable; and that 
varying che ſurface of che globe, aceording to the 
irregularity of it's own Wotions, it hath alter- 


nately taken the earth from it's inhabitants, and 


religred it to them again. Hence thoſe ſucceſſive, 
though never univerſal, deluges chat have covered 
the face. gf the earth, hut not rendered it to- 


ally. inviſible co us at apce; for the waters, 


Acting at the ſame time ia the cavities and 
on zhe ſurfacę of 3 globe, canngt poſſibly 18- 
17185 5 4 


creaſe 


＋ 


1 
on one nde it Jaſes immenſe wats ef land; on Þ d. * 
the other diſcovers to us new countries, and long - 
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* 9.0K eraſe the depth of their beds, without mini- 
— ing their breadth ; or overflow on ite fide;' with- 
out leaving dry land on the other; nor can we 
conceive any alteration in the whole ſy ter that 
can poſſibly have made all the mountains: diſap- 
pear at once, and occaſioned the ſea to riſe above 
their ſummits. What a ſudden transformation 
muſt have forced all the rocks and every ſolid 
8 particle of matter to the center of the earth, to 
draw out of it's inmoſt receſſes and channels all 
thoſe fluids Which animate it; and thus blending 
it's ſeveral elements together, produce a maſt of 
waters and uſeleſs germina floating in the air? Is 
it not enough that each hemiſphere; alternately, 
becomes a prey to the devaſtations of the ocean? 
Such conſtant ſhocks as theſe, have doubtleſs fo 
long concealed from us the New World, and, 
perhaps, ſwallowed up that continent, which, as 
it is ee wa been * e from our 
own, ee 0441 | 
Waere r be the ſobre <cavſes of theſe 
ticular revolutions, the general cauſe of which 
reſults from the know'n and univerſal laws of mo- 
tion, their effects, however, will be always ſen- 
ſible to every man, who hath the reſolution and 
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34 ſagacity to perceive them. They will be more 
1 particularly evident in regard to the Caribbee 
79 | Iſlands, if it can ever be proved that they undergo 
1 ; | violent ſhocks whenever the volcanos of the Cor- 
mr deleras throw out their contents, or when all Peru 
=_ is haken. This Archipelago, as well as that of 
a the Eaſt Indies, ſituated neafly in the Tame degree 
£1 ol latitude, ſeems to be EE by the ſame 
{ cKcuauſe; 
1 


the Notth-welt, and ending at Antigua, 


1 Nies. 2131 


m rü nnr AND WE 


* 


hits namely;"the motion'of the fea from Baſt * as 


to Weſt? a motion impreſfed by that which cauſes 
the earth's revolution from Weſt to Eaſt; more 
rapid at the equator Where the globe of the earth 
being more ele vuted, revolves in à larger circle, 
ald ih a more Auled zone; where the ocean 
ſeems) as it were, Willing to break through all 
the boundaries nature oppoſes to it, and, opening 
to itſelf a free and wy remedy toe Courſe, n the 
equinbetial Iine. e 

Tu direction of the Calibbes his begin- 


ning from Tobago, is nearly North and N. N. W. 


This direction is continued from one iſland to 
another, forming a line ſomewhat curved towards 
In this 
place the line becomes at once curved, and ex- 


eacag itſelk za 4 Nreight"direAion' co the W. 


and! N. W. meets in it's courſe with Porto- 
Rico; St. Domingo, and Cuba, know'n by the 
name of the Leeward Iſlands, which are ſeparated 
from each other by channels of various breadths. 
Some of theſ& are ſix,” others fifteen or twenty 
leagues broad; but the ſoundings, in all of them, 
are from a hundred to a hundred and twenty or a 
hundred and fifty fathom. Between Grenada and 
St. Vincent's there is alſo a ſmall Archipelago 


of thirty leagues, in which, e- the yo gr 


_ ings are not ten fathom. 


et Tur mountains in the Ciribbee Wands) run in 


the ſame direction as the iſlands themſelves. This 


direction is ſo regular, that if we were to confider 


the tops of theſe mountains only, independent of 


ow baſes, they might be looked upon as a chain 
of 


—— ——— 3 


; 10 


R 2 * of hills belanging to the continent, of which 
— onen. 
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montory. e 

Tui ſprings of water which. a" from the 
mountains in the Windward Iflands, run all in 
the weſtern part of theſe. iſlande. The whole 
eaſtern coaſt, that which, according to our con- 
jectures, hath always been covered by che ſea, 
is without any running water. No ſprings come 
down there from the mountains; they would, in- 
deed, have been uſeleſs, for, aſter having run 
over a very ſhort tract of land, and with t n. 

pidity, they would have fallen into the ſen. 
Ix Porto-Rico, 9 

are a few rivers which diſcharge themſelves into 
the ſea on the northern fide, and the ſources of 
which riſe in the mountains, running from eaſt to 
weſt, that is, through che whole length of theſe 
ilands. Theſe rivers water a conſiderable extent 
of low country, which hath certainly never been 
covered by the ſea, From the other fide of the 
mountains facing the ſouth, where the ſea, flo. 
ing with great impetuoſity, leaves behind it 
marks of it's inundations, ſeveral ri vers flow 
into theſe three iſlands, fone! al which nr ant 
ſiderable enough to receive the largeſt ſhips.” 
Tusk obſervations, which feem to prove — 
che ſea hath ſeparated the Caribbee Iſlands: from 
the continent, are further confirmed by others 
of a different kind, though equally concluſive in 
ſupport of this canjecture. Tobago, Margaretta, 
and Trinidad, iſlands that are the neareſt to the 
continent, produce, as well as the Caribbees, _ 
| the 


m THB BAST AND. WEST mis. W 


he wapd of hich s fo and. wild cg. This 0% 
particular ſpecies is not to be found, at leaſt in 3 
any quantity, in the northern iſlands. In theſe the 
only wood we meet with is hard, Cuba, ſituated. 
at the other extremity of the Caribbecs, abounds, 
like Florida, from which, perhaps, it bath beep 
ſeparated, with cedars 729 cypreſies, both equally 
uſeful for the building of ſhips, | 
Tus {oil of the Caribbees convits moſtly-of 4 Netore of 
layer of clay or gravel, of different thickgeſs ; un- the Ciriv- 
der which-is a bed of tone or rock. The nature pig 
of ſome of theſe ſoils is better adapted to vegetge ro n 
tion than others. In thoſe places where the clay idea. 
is drier and more friable, and mixes with che 
leaves and remains of plants, a layer of carth is 
formed of greater depth, than where the clay is 
moilter, The and er gravel hay. different proper- 
ties according to it's peculiar, nature ; wherever it 
is leſs hard, leſs compact, and leſs porous, ſmall. 
pieces ſeparate themſelves from it ; which, though 
dry, preſerve a certain degree of coolneſs uſeful 
to vegetation, This foil is called in America, a 
pumice · ſtone ſail, Wherever the clay and gravel 
do not go through ſuch modifications, the ſoil be- 
comes barren, as ſoon as the layer, formed by the 
12 5 ſition af the original plants, is defroyed, 
pecellity there is of weeding it, which 
e NT expoſes it's ſalts to the heat of 
the ſun. Hence, in thoſe cultures which require 
leſs weeding, and where, the plant covers with 
it's leaves. the vegetable ſalts, there the fertility 
of the pron App been preſerved. 8 
Warn 
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1115TORY Or SET TEENS AND TRADE 


Wut the Europeans landed at the Caribbee 
Maids! they found them covered with large trees, 
connected, as it wereh to one another by a ſpe⸗ 
cies' of creeping plant 3 which, tifing” tp in the 
fume manner as 12 Ivy) wove Kfer — 55 all the 
branches, and coticealed” chem from the fight. 


There wWas fo grent a plenty of this plant, and 


it grew ſo thick, 55 was impolflble to pe- 


netrate into the woods" before it was cut down. 
From it's great degtee of Hflexibilicy-i it was called 
Liane! In chefefieſts;"as old as the world it 


— 


rooted up. r : WL) £ 13 


fſelf, there were varieties of trees, Which, from 
"a fingular partiality of hature, were very lofty, 


exceeding ſtraight, and without any excreſcences 
or defects. The annual fall and breaking down 
of the leaves, and the decay of the trunks 
rotted away by time, formed à moiſt ſediment 
vpon the ground; which being cleared, occa- 
fioned a ſurpriſing degree of vegetation in thoſe 
plants that were ſubſticuted to r trees that W 
b 
In whatever ſoil Heſs" trees Be their roots 
were ſcarcely two feet deep, and generally much 
leſs: though they extended themſelves 6n'the ur- 
face, in proportion to the weight they had to fop- 
port. The exceſſive dryneſs of the ground, where 
the moſt plentiful rains never penerrate” very deep, 
as they are ſoon attracte by the ſun: beams, and 
the conſtant dews that moiſten the ſurface, made 
the roots of theſe plants extend themſelves hori- 
zontally, inſtead of deſcending perpendicularly,'s as 
they * do in other elimates. 
A "0 PMR 
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- IN 'THB EAST AND WEST INDIES, . 10 
Tus trees that grew on abe zope of mountains, * 9,9: | 
add in ſteep places, were very hard. The ſharpeſt 
cutting inſtrument could ſcarcely make. ag im- 
preſſion upon them. Such, were the agouti, the 
palm- tree, and the barata wood, which.bayg inge 
been uſefully, employed in building. Such were 
the courbari, the acajou, the manchineel, and the 
iron- wood, which have been. ſound ft for. Joiner 
work. Such is the, acoma, which being either 
pot inthe groupd, or expoled 19 the airy ger. 
a long time without, being attacked b 
the worms, 0 or rotted by the damp... Such the 
aple, t trunk of which, being four or r five | 
feet in diameter, and the ſtem from forty t9 fifty 
jor high, efved.jo m make 4 canoe of o c figgl 
iece.. ww 
Tus 5 . 79 are N fertile by: the 
untaing,are covered with ſoft, wood. At the foot 
my eſe trees, grew promiſcuoully t thoſe plants that 
the liberal; 4 produced for the ſubliſtence 
of the natives of country Thoſe in moſt 
ral he 6 5 the yam, the Caridbee ——.— 
the battata, the roots of which being tuberoſe, 
like thoſe of the, potatoe, might equally afford 
a wholeſome Huriſhrment, Nature, which, ap- 
pears to habe eſtabliſhed 4 certain analogy be- 
tween the characters of people and the proyiſtons 
incended. for their ſupport, had. provided. the Ca 
ribbee I0agds wich ſuch vegetables as could not 
bear the heat of the ſun, flouriſhed beſt ; in maiſt 
places, required no cultivation, and were re- 
newed two or three times in the ycar. The iſland= 
eis did not thyart the free and ſpontaneous ope- 


r ations 
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#00 ration 6f nature; by deſtroyfng Vie of her pro- 
Cn, to give the greater vgowr to another. 


The preparation ef the vegetatfng fültw wit en- 
difely left to the mere effect of the foil; nor did 
che natives pretend to fix the PRA and time of 
her fertility, - They gathered, ww chance ce i 
cheir ways or the feaſoh ported Ge Foot Fruity 


18 ſpontaneouſly offered thertſelves Tor their ſup- 


Port. They had obſerved; that che putrefactlon 
e610 plarits thut were tnoſt uſefuf cb tem. 


Tu roots of theft plants were nevet Un whole 


fortie f but” they were ſtifipid when raw, aßd had 
very little flavour even when Bofled, 'unleſs they 
were ſeaſoned with pimento, When mixed with 


ginger, and the acid juice of a plant ſomewhat re- 


ferhbling our forrel, they prodicetf'z fkrong li- 
quor, which was che'only compound drink of the 
Vages. The only atr they made uſe of in pre- 


paring it, was fuffering it to fertnent Tome days 


. common water, expoſed to The heur of the 
FExerusrvx of this nouriſnment, the illands alſo 
fupplied the inhabitants wirh a great variety of 
fruits, but very different from'our's. © The moſt 
uſeful among theſe was the banana, The root 
of the banana tree is tuberoſe and Hairy. It's 
ſtern, which is fletider' and ſoft, grows to ſeven 
feet at it's utmoſt height, and is eight inches in 
diameter: it is compoſed of ſeveral” coats, or 


concentric ſheaths, tolerably thick, and each of 


chem terminated by a firm petiole, hollowed in 
form of a gutter, and which ſupports à leaf of fi 
feet 


e e Hit WAP b, i 


feet longs and two'feet wide. Thea ers 0 col- Foo 
lected im a ſmall number at the bottom of the 


N. 

0 ſtem, bend by their own weight, and dry up one 
d after the other. They are chin, very ſmooth, 

} green on the u ſorface, of a paler colour on 
"Bk the under, and furniſhed: with parallel fibres, 
ay which are very oloſe to each other, ure joined at 
p- the coſta, .and give the leaf a ſartiny /appearince, 
off Af the end of nine months, the banana tree +” 
67 puſhes out from the midſt of it's leaves, when 
12 they are all unfolded; a ſprig of three or four 

16. feet long, and two'-feer in diameter, furniſhed 
by at intervals > with ſemicirculs bands, which 
ey each of them! ſupports, a oluſter of a dozen or 
ich more flowers, covered with x ſpatha,'or membra- 
e. nous ineloſure. Each piſti is charged wich 
1 ſtile of ſix ſtamina and one -catix, with two ; 
Ks leaves, one external, lengthened out, and ter- 
6 minated by five ihdentarions;' the other internal, 
mY ſhorter, and concave This piftit, and one of 
he the ſtamina, are abortive in the flowers at the ex 

Fes tremity, the cluſters of which are fmall; cloſe, 

If and concealed under coloured and permanent in- 

of clofures. In the other flowers, five of the ſta- 
ot mina are found abortive ; but the pifti becomes 7225 
o. a fleſhy fruit, elongated, ſlightty arched, covered 
5; wich a yellow and thick pellicle, and filled with 2 

7 pulpy, yeHlowith © 'ſabſtance, of a ſweeriſh taſte, 


in and very nouriſhing The aſſemblage of theſe 


or fruits, 9 9 — rn 
of the ſame” ſtem, is called a regin of "bananas; 
in which is as much as 2 man can carry. While 
is it is upon the ſtem, it's weight makes it bend 
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n tawards the ground. As ſocnoas it is gathered, 
mis ſtem dries up, andh ia, ſucceeded, by freſh; 
ſprige, which nome out of the, got, and flower, 


nine months after, or dater when, 2 tranſſ 
planted.” There dis no other way of multiplying. 
the banana tree, which. never: yieſdds any ſeed, .,. 
Tuts plant exhibits a number of varieties, 
which conſiſt only in the form; the ſize, ,afidothe; 


gootineſs of the fruit · It is agreeable to the taſteʒ 
and is eaten taw, or prepared in ſeveral ways, 


1 


On ſingular circumſtance wotthy of remarł is 
chat while thexworacious plant which weghave 
terined Liane climibed round all the harren recs, 


it avoided the fertile ones, though promiſcuouſiy 


blended with, the former. Nature ſeemed; as it 
vere, to have preſeribed toit. co reſpect what ſhe 


5 had deſtined fer; the. ſultenance, f mag. n 
Tux iſlanders wert not ſo plentiſully ſupplied. 


with-pot-hetbs as with roots. and: fruits. Purſlain 


and. creſſes were che only herbs;of, this Kind, they 


kad. 2 novo oft u node NA enn och 
„ TakIR -otherreSadel was confiried within a very 
narrow compaſs: they had no: tame fowl, and the 
only quadrupeds, that were fit for food, didi not 
amount to more than five ſorts ; the largeſt. of 


which did not exceed in ſize our common rahpits. 


The birds, more pleaſing to the eye, though leſs 
varied than in our climates, were valuable almoſt 

only om account of their feathers, few, of them 
warbled forth thoſe melting notes that are ſo cap- 
tivating to che ear; moſt of them were extremely 
thin, n n nen to the backe. .. Eiſh; was 
brodl 47-2248 ales i e of 7 öddenr 


f—_. Sworn. _ 88 1 "IA! 
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«d,, MW icarly as pleviiful, 28 li/other- ſeas; eee o 

reſſi les wholelamez and Jeſs delicate. 1611 1 — * — — 

Wer, Tur virturs bf the plants tilt Hatürd Hack of 

aſe. placed in. theſe iſlands to curt the very ſe dia 

ing orders the inhabitants ere ſobject tu can ſrarce 

ods be exaggerated : Whether they were applied ex = 

ies, terndlly, or taken late thally, or the Juice of them 

the given in infunon cheit effects were as ſpecdy as 

aſte; falutary; The itvaders of thoſe formetly peaceable 

after regions have employed thi: fimmplesp wfiick are 

18 always gtren ünd in full vigqur, und preferred 

lave them to All, eee * tan Firing w - 

tees, the reſt of thi world... 3 56 1 .fe5 

uſly, Tux generality bf rhe betete of che blend I the an. 

a8 it cofiſidet but ind ſeaſons among them, that of des Hare 

Lhe, drought and that of tai: Nature; whoſe opera N 2 
51 tions ate couſtantʒ and concealed under à perpx- a 

lied tual verdure, appears to them to af-always um. 

lain formlys But thoſt hei attentively-obſerve her pros 

they greſsz. diſcern; chat in che temperature of che elã⸗ 

„„ e in all the revalitrions, and che chatiges of 


vegetatioiiy ſhe obſetves/ the ſame kaws/a9 in Eu- 


tope; thcigli in a leit ſunſgblg mümter. 


Tasss almoſt imperteptiblt changes; are ue 
ptclervative, againſt the dangers and inconvents 
ences of ſuch @ſcorthing Elimate-ag-nuſt' be na- 


turally expected Under the totrid zone; A theſe 


lands are, Al | oder the ONES. their inhabitants 
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un HISTORY OF[8RTTLEMENTS: ann ADE 
o A covered key, that might ker veto Aale inte this 


—— heat, is ſeldom ſeen Sometimes, indeed, clouds 


appear for an hburvor 'ewo; but the ſun is never 
hid for four days during the whole ar. 
Tux variations in the temperutore of the air; 
depend rather upon the wind than the changes of 
the ſeaſons. In thoſe places where the wind doth 
not blow, the air is exceſſively hot) aud none 
but the eaſterly winds contribute to temperate and 
refreſh it i thoſe that blow from the ſouth and weſt 
afford little relief, but they are much leſs frequent 
and leſs regular than that which comes from the 
eaſt. The branches of the trees enpoſed to it's in. 
fluence, are foroed round towards the weſt, in that 


15 by direction which they ſeemed to be throw'n into, by 


the conſtant and uniform courſt of the wind. But 
- their roots are ſtronger and more extended under 
1 towards the eaſt, in order to afford them, 
as it were, a fixed point, the reſiſtance of which 
may counteract the power of the ruling wind. 
Accordingly, it hath been obſerved, that when- 
ever the weſterly wind blows with any violence, 
the trees are eaſily throw'n down; in order there- 
fore to judge of the violence of à hurricane, the 
number of trees, as well as the ratten in which 
they fall; is equally to be conſider Wop 3 9007 
Fnx eaſterly wind depends upon two invarlable 
eauſes, the probability of which is vety ſtriking. 
The firſt ariſes from the divrnal motion. 'of the 
earth from weſt to eaſt, and which muſt 'neceſa- 
fily be” more rapid onder the equinoctial than 
under the parallels of latitude, becauſe a greater 
ſpace muſt be palled over in the ſanie ti kite. The 
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ſecond ig owen to the hear of the ſun, Which, as 0 K 
ſoon as it riſes above the horizon; rarefies the air, Seas OY 
and cauſes it to blow towards the weſt; in pro- 
Ping as the earth revolves towards the eaſt. 
Tux eaſterly wind, therefore, which at the Ca- 
kidbes Illands is ſcarcely felt before nine or ten 
. v*clock"in the morningꝭ inereaſes in proportion as 
the ſun riſes above the horizon; and decreaſes as 
it declines, Towards the evening it ceaſes entirely 
to blow on the coaſts; but not on the open ſea. 
The reaſons of this difference are very evident. 
After the ſetting of the ſun, the air from the land, 
that continues for a' conſiderable time rarefied, on 
account of the vapours which ate conſtantly riſing 
from the heated globe, neceſſarily flows back up- 
on the air of the ſea: this is what is generally 
called a land breeze. It is moſt ſenſibly felt in the 
night, and continues till the air of the ſea, rare- 
fied by the heat of the ſunz flows back again to- 
wards the land; where the air hath been condenſed 
by the coolneſs of the night. It hath alſo been ob- 
ſerved,” that the 'eaſterly wind blows more regu- 
larly and with greater force in the dog-days, than 
at any vthier times of the year; becauſe rhe ſun 
tzzen acts more powerfully on the air. Thus na- 
ture cauſes the exceſſive heat of the ſun to contri- 
bute to the refreſhment of thoſe climates that are 
parched up by it's rays. It is thus, that in fire · en- 
gines art makes the fire inſtrumental in ſupplying Tas; 
conſtanciy wich freſh water the enn from. { 
which f it is exhauſted by evaporation. * | 
Tux rain contributes alſo to the temperature 


of the American iſfands, though nor equally in 
5 Ca them 
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2 HisTORY: or $ETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
9.0 K chem all. In thofe places where the eaſterly wind 


Ln, Meets with nothing to oppoſe it's progreſs, it diſ- 
pels the clouds as they. begin to riſe, and com- 
pels them to break, either in the woods or up- 
on the mountains. But whenever: the ſtorms 
are too violent, or the blowing of the eaſterly 
wind is ioterrupted by the changeable and tem- 
poracy effect of the ſouthern and welterly ones, it 
then begins to rain. In the other Caribbee Iſlands, 
where this wind doth not generally blom the 
rains are fo, frequent, and plentiful, eſpecially in 

the winter ſeaſon, which laſts from the middle of 
July to the middle of October that, according 
do the moſt accurate obſervations, as much water 
falls in one week, during this time, as in our cli- 
mates in the. ſpace of a year. Inſtead of thoſe 
mild and refreſhing ſhowers which we-ſometimes 
enjoy in Europe, the rains in theſe climates are 
torrents, the ſound of which might be miſtaken 
for that of hail, if this wre aan 

under ſo burning a ſky. 

Fuss ſhowers, it muſt be allowed, trfiadh che 
air z but they occaſion à dampneſs, the effects of 
which are no leſs diſagreeable than fatal. The dead 
muſt be interred within a few hours after they have 
expired. Meat will not keep ſweet above ſour and 
twenty hours. The fruits decay, whether they are 
gathered ripe, or before their maturity. The 
bread muſt be made up into biſcvits, to prevent it's 

growing mouldy. Common wines ſoon turn four : 
and iron grows ruſty im 8 day's time. The ſerds 
can only be preſerved by conſtant attention and 
n the proper dens returns for ſowing 
them. 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, | 


them, When the Caribbee Iſlands were firſt dis- 5 5 5 * 
covered, the corn that was conveyed there for the — 


of thoſe ho could not actuſtom them- 


| ſelves to the food of the natives of the country, waa 


ſo ſoon damaged, that it became neceſſary to: ſend 
it in the ears. This neoeſſary precaution enhanced 
che price of it ſo much, that few people were able 
to buy it. - Flour: was then ſubſtituted in lieu 
of corn, which, lowered, indeed, the expences of 


cranſport;! but was attended with this inconve- . 


dience that it was ſooner damaged. It was ima- 
gined by a merchant; that if the flour were entire- 


ir med. from the bran, which contributes to 


it's fermentation, it would have the double advan- 

tage of: cheapneſs and of keeping longer. He 
cauſed it therefore to be fifted, and put the fineſt 
flour into ſtrong caſks, and beat it cloſe together 
with iron hammers, till it became ſo hard a body, 
that the air could ſcarce penetrate it, Experi- 
encejuftified ſo ſenſible a contrivance; the practice 
of it hath. become general, and n en 
improved ever ſince. 

Ir was thought that gn Tay more. 3 to 
be done, When N. du Hamel propoſed another 
precaution, that of drying the flour in ſtoves, 
before it was embarked. This idea attracted the 


attention of the French miniſtry. Flour pre- 


parec in the new way, and ſome according to 
the former mode, was ſent to the other hemi- 
ſphere. Upon their return, the firſt had loſt no- 
thing, and the laſt was half rotten and deprived 
of it's glutinous property. The fame reſult 
hach attended all 2 experiments. Ic is picaſing 

| 3 tt 
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* K to hope, - that a diſcovery ſo uſeful will not be 


Ordinary 
phœnome- 
non in wy” 


iſlandg. 


— Joſt, for the nations that have formed ſettlements 
to the ſouth of America. If it doth not ſecure 


to the proviſions, the ſame degree of duration 
that they have in our dry and temperate climates, 
they will not at leaſt be corrupted ſo ſoon, and 
will be preſerved for a longer timmm. 
- Howzves troubleſome theſe natural effects of 
the rain may be, it is attended with ſome till 
more formidable ſuch as frequent and ſometimes 
dreadful” earthquakes in the iſlands. As they 
generally happen during the time, or towards the 
end of the rainy ſeaſon, and when the tides are 


higheſt, ſome ingenious naturaliſts have, there- 
fore, ſuppoſed chat 5 en be: den 0 Le 


two cauſes. 

Tur waters of the * oo of ah teas Aides 
mine, dig up, and ravage the earth in ſeveral 
ways, The ocean, in particular, exerts it's fury 
ppon this globe with a violence that can neither be 
foreſeen nor prevented. Among the various ſhocks 
to which it is conſtantly expoſed, from this reſtleſs 


and boiſterous element, there is one, which at the 


Caribbee iſlands is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


raꝛx de marie, or whirlpool, It conſtantly happens 


once, twice, or'three times, from July to October, 
and always on the weſtern coaſts; becauſe it takes 

lace- after-the time of the welterly and ſoutherly 
winds, or while they blow, The Waves, which at 
2 diſtance ſeem to advance gently within four or 


five hundred yards, ſuddenly ſwell againſt the 


ſhore, as if acted upon in an oblique direction by 


ſome ſuperior force, and. break with the greateſt 


impetuoſity, 
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1 impetuoſity: The ſhips, which are chen upon ebb 5 0.0 * 
— or in the roads beyond t, unable gither to ag 


put to es, or keep their anchors, are daſhied ta 


pieces againſt the land, leaving the/unhappy-ſailory 


entirely without, hopes of eſcaping that certaid 


death, the approaches of. which, they: have bern 
expecting for ſeveral ours 
80 extraordinary a motion of the ſea bath 
been hitherto conſidered as the conſequence of a 


ſtorm. But. a ſtorm follows the direction of the 


wind, from one point of the compaſs to another i 


and whirlpools are felt in one parrot an iſland that 


is ſbeltered byranothet᷑ iſland; here tlie ſh6ck!ti 


not at all perceived. This obſervation hath indueed 


Mr. Dutaſta, who has travelled througii Africa; 


and; Ae RR | philoſopher; A mer 


ble — this ſingular ne Hie hath 
not only diſeovered this, but alſo ſeveral other 


truths, that may be uſeful to many of the ſciences; 
if he ſnould ever make them public. We ſbalb then, 


probably, acquire more certain information con- 
cerning hurrieanes 


Aeris 2 a} 2435 131 -DSvi8t0 co | 


- Taz hurricane ixrenjelene wind generally ac- 


| companied- with rain, lightning and thunder, 
ſometimes with earthquakes; and always attended 


with the moſt melancholy and fatal conſequences 
that the wind can produce. The day which, in the 


torrid zone, is uſually bright and clear, is ſudden- 


ly changed into a dark ind univerſal night; the- 


appearance of a perpetual ſpring, into the dreari- 
neſs and horror of the maſt gloomy winter. Trees, 
as anciae as the world itſelf, are tor'n up by the 


C 4 roots, 


85. 
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y wo c fou and icſtantly diſuppear. The ſtonigeſt « 
py the: moſt ſohd buildings are in i Moment buried 
io ruins, Where the eye delighted itſelf with the 
ſpe&:of rich and verdant hills,” nothing is tg 
o ſeen but pluntattons entirely deſtroyed, and 
frightful- caverns , The' unhappy ſufferers, de- 
ived of their whole ſupport, * Weep over the car. 
caſes of the dend or ſearch among the ruins for 
their friends and relations. The noife of the wa- 
ters, of the woods, of the thunder,” and of the 
winds, that break againſt the ſhattered: rocks j the 
eries and hawlings of men and-animals, promiſ. 
cuouſly- involyech in d whirbwind of ſahd, ſtones; 
and. ruins of buildings. all together ſeem! to por- 
rend che laſt Reyggleo af epiring natute. 
Tuner hurricanes, Bhoweypr, contribute to pro- 
| duce more plentiful crops, and to ripet'the.froite 
of the earth, - Wherheq cheſt; violent torntuMſiong 
tear vp the grouhd; it order to-render it tore fer- 
tile or whether the hurricane bringe along with it 
certain ſubſtances fit to promote ili vegetation of 
plantss is not eaſily determined: but it hach been 
obſerved, that this ſeeming and temporary onfu- 
ſion was: not only a canſequence-of the yniformity 
gf nature, which makes eyen diſſolition itſelf in- 
ſtromental to regeneration, but alſd the means of 
_ preſerving the general-ſyſtemy the lifeand: vigour 
of which is maintained by an internal fermenta- 
_— ot ben ben Fil end of genere 
1 .in 25) 4 Oni b ORAL 
- "Tg firſb inhabitants of ths Coribbes” hands 
| imagined that they had diſcovered infallible pro- 
| . ** They ob- 


ſerved, 
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nity, "hs ſun work dy yet the — 1 calm, and © 
topy of the mountains clear,” Under the earth, 
and in the"reſervoiry of water, 4 dull ſourid was 
hear'd, like hat arifing from pent vp winds,” "The 
ſtars yore" clouded: by vapour, that made them 
appear larger, The ſky, in the north-weſt, was 
with dark and black clouds, that ſeem- 
—— alarmipg: The ſes ſent forth a ſtrong and 
F the diſagreeable all; and, in the midſt of 2 calm, 
the was ſuddenly ars. The wind changed in 4 
omiſ. moment from euſt᷑ to welt; and blew very violently 
tones, xt different intervals; each pf which continued for 
| tuo hort together. 1 EH; 
N Tuovoſt the truth of all theſe gbſer ations can- 
pro- not be aſrertaned, yet to pay no gttention to the 
ideas, uncl eren prejudices'of favage nations on 
times ar ſeaſons; world be a ſeeming indifation' of 
imprudenceg of of a mind too little addicted to 
ems vom ny The watt of employment 
e and their being habituatetf to Vive 
— air, br them an opportunity, and put 
onfu- them! under a neceffiry, of obſerving the ſmalleſt 
mity akerations in the lr, and of acquiring ſach ioform- 
f in- ations on this" point, 48 have elcaped the more 
ans of i enfightened' narions, which ate more 8 
igour IM 21d more devoted% works of x ſedentary natur 
1enta- Poffibly we mut be indebted to the man hs | 
ener! fl dviells in the foreſts. for the diſcopery of eſſects, 
. and to the fearved man "for the inyeſtigation of 
flands cauſes. Let us trace, if poſſible, the cauſe of 
e pro- burricanes, a phænomenon fo frequent in Ame- 
y ob- TICa, that this alone would have been ſufficient 
erved, to 


* 
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9.9 F zo make i be deferred n k pb kp he had 


in the ſouthern. parts, from, July.zaJanvary, and 


tural. velocity. If this { 


| Every ſolid body. that. meets this current of air, 


current; ſo that if the poſition of chat ſ. ſurface 


iſlands, and their angular or ſpherical;figure,. oc: 


faces more or leſs, oblique, which divegs the cur- 


— many ages. dec , r bog 6998 noted ovfiit; 

No hurricanes come from the cat, i that is, from | 
the greateſt extent of. the., ſea. ſea at the: Caribbee 
Ilands. As this is an acknomleged iacta it would 
induce us to believe, that chey ate ſormad on cle 
coptinent of, America. The gweſt. wind which 
blows conſtantly, and, very violenti) 


the north wind blowing at che ſame . titae in the 
northern parts, by Sis they meet, oppoſe 
each other with a force p tiodate co their-na- 
ock happens in he long 
and narrow. paſſes of the mountains, ic muſt occa- 
ſion a ſtrong eurrem of air, that will, extend itfelf 
in a compound ratio of the moving power, and 
the diameter of the narrow paſs of dhe Mountain, 


will be impreſſed with a degree of. force propor- 
noned to the extent of ſurface. it . the 
ſhould. be perpendicular to the. dicectign of the 
hurricane, it is impoſſible to determine hat _ 
might be produced. upon the hole maſs. F 

tunately, the different bearings of the: coaſt of theſe 


caſion theſe dreadful hurricanes. t fall upon ſur- 


rent of air, break it's force, and gradually deſtroy 
it's effects. Experience alſo proves, that their 
action 1 is by degrees ſo much weakened, that even 
in the direction, where the Bac falls with 
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ceflively ſubverted the iſlands, came from the 


paſſes formed by the mountains of St. Martha, 
The diſtance of ſome iſlands from this direction, 


is not a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting this opinion; 


as ſeveral.cauſes niay contribute to divert a cur- 
rent of air to the ſouth or eaſt. We cannot help 


„„ 
tance.” Abel moſt e 8 1 | 
marked, chat all the hurricanes which have ſuc- — 


north-weſt, and conſequently from the narrow 


thinking, therefore, that thoſe perſons have been 


in an error, who have aſſerted, that the violence 
of a hurricane was felt under whatever point of 


the compaſs the wind came fr om. Such are the 
deſtructive phænomena Nature hath oppoſed to 
the acquiſition of the riches of the New World: 
but what barrier. could reſtrain the Nes Rr 2 
ws navigator who:diſcovered it? 

' CyxI8Toprer CoLvmpus ing: fir ee a 
ſettlement at St. Domingo, one of the Greater An- 
tilles, diſcovered the Leſs. The illanders he had 
to encounter there, were not ſo weak and cowardly 


as thoſe he hach at firſt ſubdued; The Caribs, who 


den they originally came from Guiana, were 
of moderate ſtature, thick ſet and ſtrong, and ſuch 
as ſeemed adapted to form menof ſuperior ſtrength, 
if their manner of life and exerciſes had ſeconded 


theſe natural appearances: Their legs thick and 
muſcular, were generally well. made; their eyes 


black, large, and ſomewhat prominent. Their 


not ſpoiled their natural beauty by fancied and ar- 
tificial ornaments, which could only be agreeable 


gong „ The eye-brows and the head 


Were 


whole figure would have been pleaſing, had they 
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B 3 vere the only parts of the body on which they ſuf. 
| | bernard fered any hair to grow. They wore: no garment, 
MI nor had this any influence on their chaſtity. In or- 
il | der to guard againſt the bite of inſecta, they 
| painted all their bodies over with the juice of the 
| reeou, or arnotto, tee . _ 
| ance of a boiled lobſter. HS 26: 
wh Tm religion: confifted only ho logon! confuſed 
i | belief of a good and bad principle; an opidion ſo 
i" natural to man, that 'weifind:it, diffuſed among the 
moſt ſavage nations, ant preſet ved even among 
many civilized people. They were little concerned 
aVbout the tutelary divinity, but had the greateſt 
dread of the evil principle. Fheir other ſuperſti 
tions were more abſurd than dangerous, and they 
were but little attached to them. This indiffe- 
rence did not contribute to retider them more ready 
do embrace Chriſtianity when it was propoſed: to 
them. Without entering into diſpute with thoſe 
who expounded the doctrines, they contented 
_  themſelyes with rejecting the belief of them, for 
far, as they * Nn their pe Tbs 11 my 
al them. ve 5 Hig % 
E e endes ee 1 * | 


r mr iocw cs 3: ie i. oo ©. 


veromehr among them, yer they lived quietly and 1 
4  peaceably with one another. The tranquillity they * 
4 enjoyed, was entirely owen to that innate: prin» Mm 
W | ciple of compaſſion which precedes all reflection, 8 
W and is the fource of all ſocial virtues. This -bu- MW " 
MI | mane ſpirit of benevolence arifes from the very 5 
Wl | flame and nature of man, whoſe ſelf-love alone is | 
=_ ſufficient to make him abhor the ſufferings of his * 
1 9 To * therefore, a ſpirit of an 


humanity 


T> 


of thoſe cruelties HY, order to be practiſed upon 
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humanity. into the minds of tyrants, it would 3 ger 


only be neceſſary to make them the executioners — 
ol thoſe victims they ſacrifice to their pride, and 


others. T he hands of thoſe voluptparies ſhould be 
obliged ! to mutilate the eunuchs of their ſeraglios: 
they ſhould be forced to attend the field of battle; 
they ſhould there behold the bleeding w. wounds, 55 
hear the imprecations, and be witneſſes of the ago> 
nies and convullions of their dyjng, ſoldiers; 
ould next. attend the hoſpitals, and at leiſure 
contemplate the wounds, the fractures, the diſ- 
eaſes occaſioned. by famine, by labours, equally . 
dangerous and unwholeſome, by cruel ſervices and 
taxes, and by the other calamities which ariſe from 
the vices and profligaey of their manners, How 
greatly would ſcenes: like theſe, - occaſionally i in- 
troduced in the education of princes, contribute 
to leſſen the crimes and ſufferings of the human 
race! What benefits would not the people de- 
rive, from. the compaſſionate cen, of their | 
ſovereigns? - REY 
Amon the Cariby whoſe hearty wert not depra- 
ved by the pernicious, inſtitutions that corrupt us, 
neither adultery, . reaſon, nor mallacres, ſo com- 
mon among civilized nations, were kno n. Reli- 
gion, the laws, and penal puniſhments, thoſe bar- 
riers raiſed to protect old cuſtoms from the ia- 
croachments of new ones, were uſeleſs to men who 
followed nature alone. Theft was never hear'd of 
among theſe forages, | before the 3 came 
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© miſting, they obſerved, that the Chrifiani bad ben 


with them. 

”Tuxsr iſlanders were little acquillined with the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions of the ſoul, not even with tha 
of love. This paſſion was with them merely a 
ſenſual appetite, They nevet ſnewed the leaſt 
marks of attention or tenderneſs for that ſex, ſo 


much courted in other countries. They conſider- 


ed their wives rather in the light of ſlaves that 


of companions z they did not even ſuffer them to 


ent with them, and had uſurped the tight of di. 


vorcing them, without granting them the indul- 


gence of marrying again. The women felt 


themſelves born to obeys: Inge Tubtrlitred patiently 
to their fate. E 
Ix other reſpects, a raſts for power Had little 


8880 on the minds of the Catibs ; as they had 


no diſtinction of ranks among them, they were al! 


on a footing of equality, and were extremely ſur- 


priſed to find degrees of ſubordination eſtabliſhed 


among the Europeans. This ſyſtem was fo tepug- 


nant to their ideas, that they conſidered thoſe as 


flaves, who had the weakneſs | to receive the com- 
-mands'of'a ſuperior, and obey them. The ſub- 
jection of the women among chem, was a natural 
eonſequence of the weaktreſs'of the ſex. But in 
what manner; and for what reaſon, the ſtronger 
men ſubmitted themſelves to the weaker; and how 


one man commanded the whole body; was a pro- 
blem, that neither war, rreabbiery,” anc} ere 


ow, had been able to reſolve, - 
Tux manners of a people, neither Wiener by 
intereſt, vanity, or Cy muſt be very ſimple: 
Every 
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1 in ſorne' degree | from the reſt of 25 nation. 


They compoſed 4 hamlet, called rarbet, of greatet 


or leſs conſequence, in proportion to the ſpace of 


und it occupied. The chief, or patriarch of 


the family, lived in che center, with his wives and 
oungtr children, Around him were placed the 
08 of ſuch öf his deſcendants is were married. 


The column that ſupported theſe huts were | 


ſtakes ; the roofs were thatched ; and the whole 


furniture Eontifted of ſome weapons, cotton beds 
made very plain and ſimple, ſome vanes * 


utenſils made of calabaſhes. _ 


W thele huts the Caribs ſpent the grestelt * 
of their life, e eicher in leeping or ſmoking. When 
they, went our, they retired 1 into ſome corner, and 
ſac, upon. the ground, ſeemingly abſorbed in the 
moſt profound contemplation, , Whenever they 
ſpoke, which was not very often, they were hear d 


#381] 


without e or contradiction, and with⸗ 


out any anſwer, b but che 8 of 2 tacit; pro: 


21 2ft6 25 


Tuer were hot paar, troubled, in eg 
for their ſuſtenance. . | Savages, \ who. ſpenc their 
life in the condenſed, air of the foreſt, who had 

up the ores. of the ſkins 
who ſpent their days In. 12 5 Bl indolence ; 
ſych ſavages muſt neceſſarily ly perl] ſpire very little, 


the cuſtom of Le hemſclyes with 2. layer 
of rocou, "which cloſec 


and be very 7 moderate 3 105 the] er ting Without 


being compelled. to "1 e labours Fn 
they found conftantly, 2 at the foo iN = 


med within iefelf a a re public, Alke zo 0 


zi 
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lence and liftlefſneſs appeared. in their .counte+ 0 
nances, Their dances were ſo grave and ſolemn, 
that the motions of their, bodies, were expreſſive 7 
of the dulneſs of their minds, But theſe gloomy 
feſtivals, like thoſe clouded ſkies that are the 
fbrerünners of a ftorm, were ſeldom concluded , 
without bloodſhed, | Theſe ſavages, who were Ml © 
ſo temperate when alone, grew . 


unk when 


nd 12  ntsroky oF, rr MENTS. AND, 140i 

14 p00 n which required no great preparation... Af they 
1 — ſometimes added to theſe gifts of liberal. and un- ! 
11 cultivsted nature, what they had, taken, in hunt- | 
3 ing and fiſhing, it A8 moſtly vpon Veri of 1 
"F ſome public feaſt, f 
bt _ Tar extraordinary. feltinals were not baden 1 
#1 at any ſtated times, 2 The themſelyes ; 
. ſhewed no alteration in their uſual, characters. 4 
17 In theſe meetings they were not more gay of 5 
1.5 ſprightly, than at other times,. A ſpirit of indo- F 
AY 


aſſembled in companies, and their intoxication Fo 
excited and revived thoſe family di iſſentions, that 02 
were eirher only ftiffed, or not entirely extin- 


1 f 
1 guiſhed: and thus theſe feſtivals terminated in 1 
14 | maſſacres. Hatred and fever "ge, the only the 
17 fions that could deeply agitate the minds of t 00 ow 
bit! 0 1 were thus perpetuared by convivjat plea: "l 
1 | Ia the height of theſe entertainments, 8 
880 and relations embraced one another, and As 
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il fwore that they would wage war u the bat. 

i nent, and, pee LES 63:2: hrÞ , — 
1 Tur Caribs uſed to embark | 155 boats, made * 
MW of à ſingle tree, that, had been felled by burniog fre 
i * it's roots. Whole yeats had been gpl © ven 
Wn; hollowin ig ths nr, by e . 0 vail 
| lit | 1 : ſtone; L 
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ſtone, or by means of fire, Mkilfully applied within 20,0 x 
the trunk of the tree, in order to bring it to the — 
moſt propet form. Theſe free and volunta 
warriors being arrived on the coaſts, to whic 
they were led, ſometimes by a blind caprice, and 
ſometimes by violent hatred, went in queſt of 
nations to exterminate. They made their attack 
with a kind of club, nearly as Tong as the arm, 
and with poiſoned arrows. At their return from 
this military expedition, which was the more 
ſpeedily brought to a concluſion, as mutual enmity 
rendered it more cruel and ſpirited, the ſavages 
fell again into their former ſtate of indolence and 
inactivity. 
Tas Spanlards, normichitanding the advaritage 
of fire-arms, did not continue long at war with 
this people, nor were they always ſucceſsful. At 
firſt they fought only | for gold, and afterwards for 
layes ; but not meeting with any mines, and the 
Caribs being fo proud and ſullen that they died 
when reduced to flavery; the Spaniards gave up 
all tkoughts of making conqueſts, which they 
thought of little conſequence, and which they 
could neither acquire nor preſerve without con- 
ſtant and bloody wars. | 
Taz Engliſh and French being apprized of The Fag- 
theſe tranſactions, ventured to equip a ſmall fleet, 3 
in order to intercept the Spaniſh veſſels which fre- Wide 
quented theſe latitudes. The advantages gained, e Sh 
increaſed the number of pirates. Peace, which the Caribe. 
frequently took place in Europe, did not pre- : 
vent theſe expeditions. The cuſtom that pre- 
vailed among the .Spaniards, of . ſtopping all 
Vol. V. D mie 
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% K ſhips that ſailed the perle, Wyifed ſuch 


- Ppiracies. 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Taz two. nations had long Pen acquainted 


with the Windward: Iſlands, without ever think, 


ing of making any ſettlement there, or. having 
been, able. to fix upon the mode of doing it. 
They were, perhaps, apprehenſive of j irritating 
the Caribs, by whom, they had been favourably 
received: or, perhaps, they conſidered that x 
ſoil, which afforded, none of thoſe, productions 
that were of uſe in the Old World, Was unwor- 
thy of their attention. At length, however, 
ſome Engliſh and French, the former, headed by 
Warner, 120 the latter by Denambuc, landed at 
St, Chriſtopher's on the ſame day, at two oppo- 
ſite parts of the iſland. The frequent loſſes they 
ſuſtained, ſerved to convince them both, that 
they certainly would never triumph: over, and. en- 
rich themſelves with the ſpoils of the common 
enemy, unleſs they had ſome fixed reſidence, 
ports, and a place of general rendezvous. As 
they had no notion of commerce, agriculture, or 
conqueſt, they amicably divided the coalts of the 
iſland where they accidentally - met together, 
The natives of the country retired. from the ſpot 
they were fixed upon, telling them at the ſame 
time, that land muſt either be very bad or very 
ſcarce with them, fince they were come from. ſo preat 
a diſtance, and had expoſed themſelves to Je Pay dan. 
gers, to ſeek for it among them. 

TRE court of Madrid were en able 
inclined. Frederic of Toledo, who was ſent to 


Brazil in- the year 1630, with a powerful fleet, to 
f attack 


* 
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attack the; Dutch, was ordered, in his paſſage, 20,0, 
to. deſtroy the pirates, who, according to the Ws...” wy 


prejudices, of that nation, had invaded, one of 
their territories. The vicinity of two active 
and induſtrious nations occaſioned the greateſt | 


anxiety; to the. Spaniards, , They were ſenſible 


that their colonies would be expoſed to attacks, 


if any other people ſhould come to e in that 
part of America. 
Tux French and Engliſh i in vain * their 


weak powers againſt the common enemy: they 


were beaten, and thoſe who were not either killed 
in the action, or not taken priſoners, fled for 
ſhelter, with the utmoſt precipitation, into the 
neighbouring iſlands. When the danger was 
over, they molt of them returned to their for- 
mer ſettlements. Spain, whoſe attention was 
engroſſed by objects ſhe conſidered as of greater 
importance, diſturbed them no more; taking it 
for granted, perhaps, that their mutual Jealouſies 

would occaſion their deſtruction. 
UNFORTUNATELY for the Caribs, the two na- 
tions, thus, conquered, ſuſpended their rivalſhip. 
The Caribs, already ſuſpected of forming a con- 
ſpiracy in St Chriſtopher's, were either baniſhed 
or deſtroyed. Their wives, their proviſions, and 
even the lands they occupied, were ſeized upon. 
A ſpirit of anxiety, the conſequence of uſurpation, 
inclined the Europeans to believe that the other 
ſavage nations had entered into the conſpiracy ; 
and they were therefore attacked in their iſlands. 
In vain did thoſe plain and inoffenſive men, who 
had no inclination to contend for the . 
2 of 
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BOOK ofa land which they conſidered hot as their pro- 
— perty, remove the boundaries of their habitations, | 
in proportion as the Europeans advanced with | 
their incroachments; they were {till purſued | 
with the ſame eagerneſs and obſtinacy. As ſoon | 
as they perceived that their lives or" liberties 
were in danger, they at length took up arms; : 
and the ſpirit of revenge, which always goes l 
beyond the injury, muſt have ſometimes contri- 0 
buted to render them cruel, though notunjuſt, t 
In earlier times, the Engliſh and the French | 
conſidered the Caribs as their common enemy; y 


but this kind of caſual aſſociation was frequently t 
[ interrupted. It implied not a laſting engage- a 
i ment, much leſs the becoming guarantee for their 0 
41 mutual poſſeſſions. The ſavages artfully con- e 
bh trived to be at peace, ſometimes with one nation, 
I and ſometimes with the other; and- thus they q 
1 1 gained the advantage of having only one enemy fr 
1 at a time. This management would have been of 
40 but of little ſervice to theſe iſlanders, had not ec 
FW Europe, ſcarce paving any attention to a few ad- a 
1 venturers, whoſe. excurſions had as yet been of de 
Mk no uſe to her, and not ſufficiently enlighrened to ſu 
7 penetrate into futurity, neglected both the care T 
i of governing them, as well as that of putting to 
Wh them into a condition to extend or recover the ret 
advantages they had already acquired. The in- tr) 
difference ſhew*n by the two mother-countries, ph 


determined their ſubjects of the New World, in 
the month of January 1660, to enter into an 
alliance, ſecuring to each people thoſe poſſeſſions 
the various events ay war 3 procured them, 

and 
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and which, till then, had been totally ſat 5. 
This alliance Was accompanied with an offenſive wo 


and defenſive league, to compel the natives of the 
country to join in this plan; to which their fears 
induced them to accede the very ſame year. 

By this treaty; which eſtabliſned antics 
in this part of America, France obtained Guada- 
lupe, Martinico, Granada, and ſome leſs conſi- 
derable acquiſitions. England was confirmed in 
the poſſeſſion of Barbadoes, Nevis, Antigua, 


Montſerrat, and ſeveral other iſlands of little 


value: St. Chriſtopher's belonged to both na- 
tions. The Caribs were confined to Dominica 
and St. Vincent's; where all the ſcattered body 
of this people united, nde e Fa: time 
exceed in number 6, ooo men. 

Ar this period, the Engliſh been had my 
quired, under a goverament, which, though not 
free from defects, was yet tolerable, ſome. kind 
of form, and were in a flouriſhing ſtate. On the 
contraty, the French colonies were abandoned by 
a great humber of their inhabitants, reduced to 
deſpair,” from the neceſſity they were under of 
ſubmitting to the tyranny of excluſive privileges. 
Theſe men, paſſionately attached to liberty, fled 
to the northern coaſt of St. Domingo, a place of 
refuge for ſeveral adventurers of their own coun» 
try, ſince they had been driven gut of St. n 
pher's about thirty years before. 

Tux were called Buccaneers, Aden they 
imitated the cuſtom of the ſavages, in drying the 


food they lived upon by ſmoke, in places called 


Buccans. As they had no wives nor children, 


D 3 they 


The French 


take poſſeſ- 


ſion of part 
of St. Do- 


mingo. 


Character of 
theſe adven- 


turers, 
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* 0 0 K « they ofvally aſſociated two im a company, to aſſiſt 


one another in family duties. In theſe ſocieties 
propetty was comtnon, and che laſt furvivor in- 
herited all chat remaifed. Theft was tnknow'n 
among them, though no precautions were taken 
againſt it: : ahdi What was wanting at home was 
freely borrowed from ſome of the neighbours, 
without any other reſtriction than that of a pre- 
vious intimation, if they were at home; if not, 


of making them acquainted with it at tlieit return. 


Cæſar found in Gaul the ſame cuſtom, which 
bears the double character, both of a primitive 


| Rare,” in-which every thing was in common, and 
of times poſterior to that, in which the idea of 


private property was know'n and reſſ pected. 
Differences ſeldom aroſe, and when they did, 


were eaſily adjuſted. If the parties, however, 


were obſtinate, they decided the matter by fire- 
arms. If the ball entered at the back or the ſides, 
it was conſidered as a mark of treachery, and the 
aſſaſſin was immediately put to death. The for- 
mer laws of their country were diſregarded, and 
by the uſual ſea baptiſm they had received in 
paſſing the tropic, they conſidered themſelves ex- 
empted from all obligation to obey them. Theſe 
adventurers had even. quitted their family name 
to aſſume others, borrowed from terms of war, 
moſt of which have deen tranſmitted to n 
poſterity. x . vraYs if 200068 21; 

| Taz of cheſs: barbarians conſiſted of a 


ſhirt dipped} in the blood of the animals they 
killed in hunting; a Pair of drawers dirtier than 


2 ſhirt, and made in the ſhape of a brewer's 
apron, 
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apron, 4 girdle made of leather, on hen 1 ver 
ſhort” fabre was hung, and ſome knives; a hat, 
without any tim; except a flap before, in brder 
to take hold of ir; and ſhoes, without ſtockings. 
Their ambition was fatisfied,” if they could but 
provide” themſelves with a gun that carried balls 
of an ounce weight, and with a pack of about 
five-and-twenry or thirty dogs. t 

The Buccaneers ſpent their life in hunting the 
wild bulls, of which there were great numbers 
in the ifland, ſince the Spaniards had brought 
them. The beſt Parts of theſe animals, when 
ſeaforied with'pimento,and orange juice, were the 
moſt common food of their deſtroyers, who had 
forgotten the uſe of bread, and who had nothing 
but water to drink. The hides of theſe animals 
were conveyed to ſeveral ports, and bought by the 
navigators. ' They were carried thither 'by men 
who were called engagés, or bondſmen; a ſet of 
perſons, © who were uſed to ' fell themſelves” in 
Europe to ſerve as ſlaves in the colonies, during 
the term of three years.” One of theſe miſerable 
men, preſuming to repreſent" to his maſter, Who 
always fixed upon a Sunday for this voyage, that 
God had forbidden ſuch a practice, when he had 
declared, i days ſhalt thou labour, and bn the 
ſeventh day ſhalt thou reſt; And 1, replied the bru- 
tal Buccaneer, ſay to thee: fx days thou ſhalt kill 
bulls, and ſtrip them of their ſtins, and on the ſeventh 
day thou ſbult carry their hides to the ſea-ſhore. © This 
command was followed by blows, which ſome- 
times enforce obedience; ſometimes diſobedience, 


to the Jaws of God. n | 
D 4 Men 
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Men of ſuch a caſt, habituated to conſtant ex- 


erciſes, and feeding every day on freſh meat, were 


little expoſed to diſeaſes. Their excurſions were 
only ſuſpended by a flight fever, which laſted one 


dap, and was not felt the next. They muſt, how- 


ever, have been weakened by length of time, un- 
der a climate of too intenſe a heat, to enable them 


to ſupport ſo hard and laborious à manner af 


life, / 

Tux climate, indeed, was the ahi em 0 
Buccaneers had reaſon to fear. The Spaniſh colo- 
ny, at firſt ſo conſiderable, was reduced to no- 
thing. Neglected and forgotten by the mother- 
country, it had even loſt the remembrance of it's 
former greatneſs. The few inhabitants that ſur- 
vived, lived in a ſtate of indolence: their ſlaves 
had no other employment but to ſwing them in 
their hammocks. Confined to thoſe wants only 
that are ſatisfied by nature, frugality prolonged 
their lives to an old age, rarely to vs; met with in 
more temperate climates. 

Ix is probable they would not ok a . 
from their indolence, had not the enterpriſing and 
active ſpirit of their enemies purſued them in pro- 


portion as they retreated. Exaſperated at length, 


from having their tranquillity and eaſe continually 


diſturbed, they invited from the continent, and 
from the neighbouring iſlands, ſome troops who 
fell upon the diſperſed Buccaneers. They unex- 
pectedly attacked theſe barbarians in ſmall parties 
in their excurſions, or in the night-time, when re- 
tired into their huts, and many of them were mal- 
ſacred. Theſe adventurers would moſt probably 

b c have 
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have been all deſtroyed, had they not formed 30.0 K 
themſelves into a body for their mutual defence. * 
They were under an abſolute neceſſity of ſe- 

parating in the day-time, but met together in 
the evening. If any one of them was miſſing, 
it was ſuppoſed that he was either taken priſoner 
or killed, and the chace was delayed, till he was 
either found, or his death revenged. We may 
eaſily conceive how much blood muſt have been 
ſhed by ſuch ruffians, belonging to no country, and 
ſubject to no laws; hunters and warriors from the 
calls of nature and.inſtin&; and excited to mur- 
der and maſſacres from being habituated to attack, 
and from the neceſſity of defending themſelves. 

In the height of their fury, they devoted every 
thing to deſtruction, without any diſtinction of ſex 
or age. The Spaniards, at length deſpairing of 
being able to get the better of ſuch ſavage and ob- 
ed MW ſſtinate enemies, took the reſolution of deſtroying 
in all the bulls of the. iſlands, by a general chace. 
The execution of this deſign having deprived the 

ed Buccaneers of their uſual reſources, put them un- 

nd der the neceſſity of making een, and culti- 5 

o- 

h 


vating the lands. 


h, France, which till a 2 78 aid 
ly for her ſubjects theſe ruffians, / whoſe ſucceſſes were 
1d only temporary, acknowleged them, however, as 
10 ſoon as they formed themſelves into ſettlements. 


x- In 1665, ſhe ſent them over a man of probity and 


es underſtanding to govern them. Several women 

e- attended him, who, like moſt of thoſe who have |. 
(- at different perjods been ſent into the New World, 1 
ly were noted for their vices and licentiouſneſs. The . 


Buccaneers 
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BOOK Bibcancers were not offended at tie profligacy of 
— their tnanners; each of them {aid to the woman 
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who fell'to Riu o FH Oe #15 dee, een be 
take Hee, Without knowing, G city's 
«' know, Whöfn thou art. If any from 
<'Wherice thou comeſt wodtd” Mie k d thee, 
« tht would" not have coche in queſt of me; 
but no mutter. I do not deſſre thee to give 
eme un account of thy paſt conduct, becauſt! 
6 habe no right to be/offendedVar ir, at the time 
„When chou walt at'liberty'to behaye either well 
ce Or ill, according to thy owi'pleafure;' ald be- 

ieufe I mall have no reaſon to be àfHamed of 
ea thing thou waſt guilty of when thou didit 
tot belong to me. 'Giveniebaly thy word for 
«>the future. I acquit "thee of What is paſt.” 
Then ſtriking his hand on the barreVof his gun, 
he added; This will revenge me of thy breach 
«of faith; if thou ſhouldſt prove falſe, this will 
«certainly be true to my aim TD 
Tux Engliſi had not waited' till their rivals had 

obtained a firm ſettlement in the Great Antilles to 
procure themſelves am eftabliſhment there. The 
declining tare of the kingdom of Spain,” weaken- 
ed by it's internal diviftons, by the revolt of Cata- 
Fonta and Portugal, by the commotions of Naples, 
by the deſtruction of it's formidable infantry in the 
plains of Rocroy, by it's continual loſſes in the 
Netherlands, by the incapacity of it's miniſters, and 
even by the extinction of that national pride, which, 
after having been kept vp and maintained by fix- 
ing itſelf on great objects, had degenerated into 
an re haughrineſs: all theſe circumſtances, 
tending 


H Eäer A wer mote; OOO 
tending to the ruin of the Spatiiſh monarchy; left ® 0 1 


= 


2 1 oe * 
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no room to doubt that war might be ſucceſsfully © 
waged "againſt her. France/ ſkilfully took the 
advantage of theſe confulions The had partly oc- 
caſioned j and Cromwell, in the year 1655, Join 
ed her, in order to ſhare in the ſpoils of a king- 
dom haſtening to deſtruction im every part. 

'Fars conduct of the Protector cauſed a revolt 
among the beſt Engliſh! officers; who, conſidering 


it as an inſtance of great ination" Getetmiined) by 


quit the ſervice, They thought that the will of 
their ſuperioꝶs could not give ſanction to an en- 
cerpriſe, which 3 
ty; and tat by concurring” in the execotlon of 
it; they: would be guiſty of the greateſt etime. 
The reſt of the Europeuns looked upon theſe prin- 
ciples of vittue and honour; as the effect of that re- 
publica and fanatical ſpirit vhieh then prevailed 
in England; but n —— = 5 — wine 
other motives; 5100990 2 143 7 FB WAS 44 
Seis had long Ustatenen de —_— all ber 
nations, Perhaps the multitude, who are little able 
to eſtimate the ſtrength of nations, and to weigh 
the variations in the balance of power, were not 
yet recovered from their ancient prejudices. An 
univerſal panic had ſeized” the minds of thoſe 
able men who attentively ſtudied the general pro- 
preſs of affairs. They were ſenſible, that if the ra- 
pid and extraordinary ſucceſſes of France were not 
checked by ſome foreign power, ſhe would deprive 
the Spaniards of their poſſeſſions,” impoſe on them 


what laws ſhe thought proper, compel them to the 


marriage of the Infanta with Lewis the XIV. ſecure 
do 
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to. herſelf the inheritance of Charles the V. and 


oppreſs the liberty of Europe that ſne had for- 
merly protected. Cromwell, who had lately ſub- 
verted the government of his country, ſeemed a 
fit perſon to give a check to the power of kings: 
but he was looked upon as the weakeſt of politi · 
cians, when he was ohſerved to form connections, 
which his own private intereſts, thoſe of his coun- 
try, as well as thoſe of Europe in general, ought 
abſolutely to have nen en entering 
into. #44; 19th aden i aivgo! git Main 

TEsE ie ra en not poſſibly: eſcape 
the deep and penetrating genius of the uſurper. 
But, perhaps, he Was deſirous of preſerving the 
idea the nation already entertained ofchis abilities, 
by ſome important conqueſt. If he had declared 


bimſelf on the ſide of Spain, the execution of this 


project mult have been chimerical; as the utmoſt 
he could poſſibly expect was to reſtore the balance 
of power between the two contending parties. He 
imagined it more favourable to his deſigns to be- 
gin to form a connection with France, and after- 
wards to attack her, when he had made himſelf 
maſter of thoſe. poſſeſſions that were the object. of 
his ambition. Whatever truth chere may be in 


| theſe conjectures, which, however, may be ſup- 


ported from the evidence of hiſtory, and are, at 
leaſt, conſiſtent with the character of the extraor- 
dinary politician, who is ſuppoſed to have adopt · 
ed this mode of reaſoning, the Engliſh went 
into the New World to attack an dna Rey had 
* rte nes 

TT 171 Tarn 
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nd Ae were Jitedted againſt ibe 2 00 K 
r- town of St. Domingo, the inhabitants of which wy 
retired into the woods as foon as they ſa w a 


arge fleet commanded by Penn, and nine thou- 
ſand land forces, headed by Venables, appear be- 
fore the city. But the errors committed hy 
their enemies, inſpiring theſe fugitives with freſn 


1s, 

n- courage, they returned, and compelled the enemy 
ht to reimbark with diſgrace. This misfortune. was 
1g the conſequenct oſ the ec plan of wo 


expedition. N ' 1 
Tur two dns of this a were 


r. men of very moderate abilities, They enter - 
he rained) a mutual hatred againft each other, and 
85 were not attached to the Protector. Inſpectors 
ed had been appointed to watch over them, who, 
is under the name of commiſfaries, checked their 
ſt operations. The ſoldiers who were ſent from Eu- 


rope Were the refufe of the army; and the mili- 
tia, taken from Barbadoes and St. Chriſtopher's, 
e- were under no kind of diſeiphine. The hope of 
r plunder, that ſtimulus fo neceſſary for the ſucceſs 
if of diſtant and difficult enterprizes, was prohibit- 


of ed. Matters were arranged in ſuch'a manner; as 
in to render ĩt 1mpoſſible for any kind of harmony 
» to ſubliſt between the ſeveral perſons who were 
wt to concur in their ſucceſs. Proper arms, provi- 
- ſions fit for the elimate, and the information 
t. neceſſary to a en rhe e were” — 
It wanting. J 
d Tax execution of US WA anſwerable to 
the plan. The landing of the troops, which might 
R have been effected without danger even in the port Ft 
itſelf, 4 
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BOOK. 
miles diſtance. The troops wandered about for 
four days without water or proviſions. Exhauſted 
by the exceſſive heat of the climate, and diſcou - 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND! TRADE 
irſelf, was accompliſhed without. a guide at forty 


raged by the cowardice and miſunderſtanding of 


their officers, they did not even contend with the 
Spaniards for victory. They ſcarce: thought them- 
ſelves in n. um my . got Wenn to r 


ſhips. . 1 tw 54 ter! 

Bur in faceels connitires e ir- 
ritated parties. The Engliſh, who had not yet 
contracted the habit of bearing diſgrace, te- 
claimed by the very faults they had committed, 
and reſtored to the love of their country, to a 
ſenſe of their duty, and to a thirſt of glory, ſailed 
for Jamaica, with a determined reſolution, either 
to periſh, or to make the conqueſt of it. 


_ Taz inhabitants of this iſland, ſubject to Spain | 


ſince the year 1509, were ignorant of, what had 
happened at St. Domingo, and did not imagine 


they had any enemy failing, in the neighbour- 
ing ſeas. The Engliſh therefore landed without 


oppoſition. They were boldly marching to lay 


ſiege to St. Jago, the only fortified place in the 


colony, when the governor gave a check to their 


ardour, by offering them terms of capitulation. 


The diſcuſſion of the articles, artfully prolonged, 


gave the coloniſts time to remove their moſt va- 
luable effects into ſecret places. They themſelves 
fled for ſhelter to inacceſſible mountains, leav- 
ing only to the conquerors a city without inha- 
bitants, moveables, treaſures, or proviſions. 


: ; og Hoe Tunis 
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Tuis artifice exaſperated. the heſiegers. * 3. yg 6 
ſcat out detachments. on every ſide, with, expreſs | 
orders to deſtroy, every thing they met with, The 

| diſappointment they felt on finding theſe parties 

return without having diſcovered any thing; the 
want of every convenience, more ſenſibly felt by 
this nation than any other; the mortality which 
increaſed, among. them every day ; the dread, they 
were under. of, being attacked-by all the forces of -- 
the New. World: all theſe, circumſtances, con- 
ſpired to make them clamorops for a ſpeedy re- 
turn into England,, The. cowardly. deſertion of fo 

T rich a prize as Jamaica, which they had almoſt 

reſolved upon, would ſoon have expoſed them to 

the mortifying reproaches of their country, had 

they not diſcovered at laſt ſome, paſture land, 

where the fugitives: had conveyed their numerous 

4 flocks. This unexpected good fortune occaſioned 

q a change in the ſentiments of; the. Engliſh, and 

e 


* 2 


11 


[- 


7 -- 


. 


made them reſolve to complete their conqueſt. 
Taz ſpirit of activity, which this laſt Nlobution 


t had excited, convinced the beſieged, that they 
y could not remain with ſafety in the foreſts and pre- 
e cipices where they had concealed themſelves. 
r They unanimouſly, therefore, agreed to ſet ſail for 


Cuba. Here they were received with ſuch marks „ 
of diſgrace as the weakneſs of their defence de- | 


. ſerved, and they were ſent back again; but with | 
1 ſuch ſuccours as were unequal to the forces they | 
3 had to contend with. P rom that principle of ho- { 
, nour, which in moſt men ariſes rather from a fear | 
of ſhame than a love of glory, they made a more 
i obſtinate reſiſtance than could have been expected | 
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48 
* 1 1 K from the few reſources they had. They did not 
3 evacuate this conſiderable ãſland, till they ere re. 


The free- 
booters ra- 
vage the 
American 
ſeas. Ori- 
gin, man- 
ners, expe- 
ditions and 
decline of 
theſe pi- 


rates. 
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duced'to the greateſt extremities; -ahd: from that 
period it hath remained one of the moſt valuable 
poſſeſſions of Great Britain in the New World.” 


' Brroxs the Engliſh had made any ſettlement at 


Jamaica, and the French at St. Domingo, ſome 


pirates of both nations, ho have ſinoe been ſo 


much diſtinguiſned by the name of Freebooters, 
had driven the Spanĩards out of the ſmall iſland of 
Tortuga, ſituated at the diſtance of two leagues 
from St. Domingo; and fortiſy ing themſelves 
there, had made excurſions with amazing iatrepi- 
dity againſt the common enemy. They formed 
themſelves into ſmall companies, conſiſting of 
fifty, a hundred, or a hundred and fifty men 
each, A boat, of a greater or ſmaller ſize, 

was all their naval force. Theſe boats were 
Meh big enough for a perſon to lie down in, 
and they had nothing to ſhelter them from the 
ardent heats of a burning climate, nor from the 
rains, which fall in torrents in thoſe regions. 
They were often in want of the moſt neceſſary 
ſupports of life. But all theſe calamities were 
forgotten at the ſight of a ſhip. They never de- 


liberated on the attack, but proceeded imme- 


diately to board the ſhip, of whatever ſize it 
might be. As ſoon as they threw out the 'Brap- 
pling, the veſſel was certainly taken. | 
| In caſes of extreme neceſlity, theſe banditti 44. 
tacked the people of every nation; but fell upon 
the Spaniards at all times. They thought that 
the cruelties they had exerciſed on the Ame- 
ricans, juſtified the implacable averſion they had 
ſwor'n 
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ſwor'n een But eee e ee 
of humaniry® was heightened by perſonal reſent Comypand 
ment, from the mortification' they felt, in ſeeing 
themſelves debarred from the privilege of hunting 
and fiſhing; "which they juſtly conſidered us: na- 
rural rights“. Such was their infatuation, that 
whenever: they embarked on any expedition, they 
vſed to pray to Heaven for thie ſucceſs of it; and 
they never” came back from the plunder, but 
they conſtantly" returned ane to e fox their 
victory. | 1 * 13 * Jo A8 { 
Tar ſhips chat ers. from Evid ſeldom 
empted their avidity. Theſe barbarians would 
ed have found nothing but merchandiſe in them, 
of the ſale of which would not have been very 
i profitable, and would have required too con - 
Pa: ſtant an attention. They always waited for them 
on their return, when they were laden with the 
Un gold, ſilver,” and jewels of the other hemiſphere, 


- If they mer with a fingle ſhip, they never failed 
to attack her. They followed the fleers them- 


ſelves, and "any ſhip that ftraggled, or remained 
1 behind, was inevitably loſt. The Spaniards, who 
trembled at the fight of theſe implacable ene- 
mies, immediately ſurrendered, Life was granted 
ts to them, if the cargo proved a rich one; but if 
the conquerors were diſappointed in their expecta- 


* 


1 tions, all the crew were Wenz throw'n into 
K. the ſea. | 

5 Peter KS FRED a native of Dieppe; bad no 
1 more than four pieces of cannon and twenty-eight 


men in his boat; yet with this trifling force he 
a ventured to attack the vice-admiral of the gal- 
» Vor. V. E leons. 
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3 0 00 K leons. He boarded him, having firſt: given Or- 
ders co ſink his on veſſel; and the Spaniards 


were ſo much ſurpriſed at this boldneſs, chat not 
one of them attempted to oppoſe him. When he 
came to the captain's cabbin, who Was engaged 
at play, he preſented a piſtol to him, and com- 
pelled him to ſurrender. This commander, with 
the greater part of the crew, they landed at the 
neareſt. cape, as a uſeleſs burden to the ſhip they 
had ſo ill defended, and reſerved. n alete 
number of ſailors to work ner.. 
Frrry · five free-booters, who had failed doh 
fouthern ſea, proceeded as far as California. To 
return into the northern ſea, they were obliged to 
ſail two thouſand leagues againſt the wind in a ca- 
noe. When they were at the Streights of Ma- 
gellan, „they were ſeized with rage at having 


made no plunder in ſo rich an ocean, 'and. ſteered 


again towards Peru. They were informed that 
there was in the port of Tauca, a ſhip the cargo 
of which was valued at ſeveral millions: they im- 
mediately attacked, took s d embarked we 
a a 
MichAklL DE Hs Pon od 1 le 
Graff, were cruĩſing before Carthagena with three 
fmall and bad veſſels, when two men of war failed 
out of the harbour to attack theſe- free-booters, 
and to bring them alive or dead. F he Spa- 
niards were ſo much deceived in their expec- 
tions, that they were themſelves taken priſon- 


ers. The victors kept the ſhips ;- but they ſent 


dack the crews with a degree of 3 which 
2 oy - greatly 


( 


me THE BAST-AND WEST: ididies. | 788 
en enhanced Hamma Amden in itſelf ſo 2.48 K 
humiliati ng. TIT UE] «44H Ls 3 — 

1 — 3 1 i 
he gences thut a very valuable cargo had been ſhip- 
ged ped from Carthagena in veſſels carrying a foreign 
m- flag, in order to ſecure it from their rapine, at- 
it tacked the two ſhips that were loaded with this 
the treaſure, and plundered, them. The Dutch caps 
hey tains; exaſperated at their being beaten hy ſhips ſo 
ent inferior to their's, ventured: to tell one of theſe 
5 adventurers openly, that if he had been alone, he 
the would not dare to attack them. Let us begin the 
To fight again, replied the Buccaneer with haughti- 
ito neſs, and my companion hall remain à quiet Joeator 
ca- of the engagement. 1 ſhould be rongueror again. 
Ma- both your ſhips ſball alſo be mine. The prudent re- 
ing publicans, far from accepting the challenge, 
red quickly made off, apprehending if they ſhould 
that ſtop, that they 80 not r the ale of de- 
180 clining it. 
im- N nakly who! was on u wand a dy ſmall 
up- vellel;" was: overtaken by two Spaniſh ſhips, car- 
* rying each ſixty guns. You have, ſaid he, ad- 
e le dreſſing himſelf to his companions, foo much expe- 
ire rience not to be ſenſible f your danger, and too much 
iled courage to fear it. Op this occaſion. we muſt avail 
I Wor /etbes f every circumſtance, bazerd every thing, 
attack and defend ourſelves at the ſame time.” Va- 
dec · ber, artifice, raſbneſs, and even deſpair itſelf , nuft 
ſon- vo be employed. Let us dread the ignominy of à de- 
ſea feat; let us dread the. cruelty of our enemies; and let 
hich « fight, that we may eſcape thewi. 12 7 
atly | E 2 * 
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HISTORY OF-SETTLEMENTS| AND TRADE 
Arras this ſpecch, hich; was. received with 
general applaule, the captain called to the bravelt 
of the free; bogters,; and publicly orde £4. him to 
ſer, fire to the gun; powder, on the firſt ſignal be 
ſhould give him ſhewings by. this, Telolytion, 
that, they: muſt either expect death, Hr. deſend 
themſelyes. Then extending his hand toward the 
enemy, We muſt, ſays he, .,peſs between their. Ships, 


and fire upon them from every. fide, accordint 0 Jour 


uſual cuſtom. This plan of operation was executed 
wich equal courage and diſpatch. The ſhips 
indeed were not taken; but the crews: Were ſo re- 
duced in number, that they. either were not able, 
or had not courage enough, to continue the com-: 
bat againſt a handful of reſolute. men, who, even 
in their retreat, carried away the honour of the 
victory. The Spaniſh commander atoned, by his 
death, for the diſgrace his 1 ignorance and coward- 
ice had ſtamped upon his country. In every 


engagement the free-booters ſhewed . the ſame 


- 


* of intrepidity. Ne 

Warn they had got 2 a conſiderable booty, at 
firſt, they. held their rendezvous at. the, iſland of 
Tortuga, in order to divide the ſpoil; but after- 
wards the French vent to St. Domingo, and the 
Engliſh to Jamaica. They all took oath, that 
they had ſecreted none of the ſpoil. | 11 any one 


EN Wk: 


among them was convicted of perjury, which 


ſeldom happened, he was left, as ſoon as an op- 


portunity offered, upon ſome deſert iſland, as an 
infamous perſon. The firſt ſhares of che booty 
were always given to thoſe wis had been maimed 


in 


* 
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in any y bf their engagements: If they:had loſt a * % *- 
hand, an arm, or a leg, they received two hun · . 
dred crowns d. An eye, or à finger, loſt in fight, 
was valued. only at half the above ſum. The 
vounded were allowed three livtes f. 4 Yay for 
two months; to enable them to have their wounds: 
aken care of. If they had not money en6ugh to 
fulfil theſe ſacred” obligations, the Whole com- 
pany Kere bound to engage in ſome freſh expedi- 
tion, and to continue it, even till they had ac 
quired 4 ſufficient ſtock to enable them to 10 
ſuch hotiourable contracts. , 

AFTER. this act of juſtice and Mr, the 
remainder” of the booty was divided. Ihe com- 
mander, in ftrictneſs, could only lay claim to a 
ſingle ſhare as the reſt; but they complimented 
him with two or t rec, in proportion as they 
were (irigfied wich Bret; valour, and conduck. 
When the veſſel was hor rhe property of the com- 
pany, the perſon who 'had fitted it out, and fur- 
niſhed it with neceſſary arms and proviſions, was 
entitled to a third of the prizes. Favour never 
had any "influence in the diviſion of the booty; 
for every ſhare was rigidly. determined by lot. 
This: probity was extended even to the dead. 
Their mare was given to their furviving compa- 
nion. If the perſon who had been killed had 
none, his part was ſent to his ſamily. If there 
were no friends or relations, it was diſtributed 
in charity to the poor and to churches, which 
ee pray: for the Kaen in whoſe name cheſe 
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They v were ſenſible of the inconveniences ariſing 
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B O * benefactions were given, the fruits of een 


but neceſſary piratical plun der.. 


Tuer afterwards indulged teme vy 50 
fulions of all kinds.  Unbaimded licentiouſneſ 
in gaming, wine, women,” every kind of de- 
bauchery was carried to the'vermoſt piteh of ex- 
ceſs, and was ſtopt only by the want which ſuch 

rofuſions brought on. Thoſe men Who were 
enriched with ſeyeral millions, were in an inſtant 
totally ruined, and deftiture of clothes and pro- 
viſions. | They "returned to fea,” and the new 
ſupplies they acquired were ſoon | laviſhed"in'the 
ſame manner. | If theſe madmen were . aſked, 
what ſatisfaction they could find itt diſſipating fo 
rapidly, what they hadi gained with fo much dif- 
ficulty; chey made this very ingenuous reply: 
« Expoſed as we are to ſuck: a variety of dan- 


« pers, our life is totally different from that of 


te other men. Why ſhould we, who are alive 
* to- day, and may be dead tomorrow, think of 
te hoarding vp? We reckon only the day we live, 
c but never think upon that which is to come. 
* Qur concern is ee to p ge * ar 
te than to preſerye it. t. | 95 


Tux Spaniſh Sale Wi chernſclve 
with the hopes of ſeeing an end to their-miſeries, 


and reduced almoſt to deſpair in finding them- 


ſelves a perperual prey to theſe ruffians, grew 
weary of navigation. They gave up all the 
power, conyeniences and fortune their connec- 
tons procured them, and formed; themſelves 
almoſt into ſo many diſtin and ſep eparate ſtates. 


from 
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ſavage men, had greater influence over them, 
than the dictates of honour, intereſt; and policy. 
This was the riſe of that 8 of ian wich 
continues to this time. 

Tuts deſpondeney ſerved: vnly to boa the 
boldneſs of the free-booters. As yet they had 
| only appeared in the Spaniſh ſettlements, in order 
0- to carry off ſome proviſions q and even this they 
ew had done very ſeldom. They no ſooner found 
he their captures begin to diminiſh; than they deters 
d, mined to recover by land, what they had loſt at 
fo bea. The ficheſt and moſt populous countries of 
if. the continent were plundered and laid waſte. 
: The culture of lands was equally neglected with 
n- navigation; and the Spaniards. dared: no more 
of appear in their public roads, W ey in the latĩ· 
ve {Wl tudes which belonged tothem. 10 Tins, 
of | Anono the free · booters, ho ignalized thems 
e, ſelves in this new ſpecies of excurſions, Montbar; 
e. a gentleman+of | Languedoc, particularly diſtin« 
15 guiſhed himſelf. Having, by chance, in his in- 
| fancy, met with a dircumitantial account of the 

cruelties« pratiſed in the New World, he con- 
eeived an averſion, which he carried to à degree 
of frenzy againſt that nation that had committed 
ſuch enormities. Upon this point a ſtoty is told 
ol him, that when) he was at college, and acting 
in a play. the part of à Frenchman, who quat- 
relled with a Spaniard, he fell upon the petſon 
who perſonited che Spaniardſwith ſuch fury, chat 


he would have ſtrangled him, had he nod been 
| Ns 4 reſcued 


. 
— 


from ſuch a conduct, and avowed them but the . 0 * 
dread of falling into the hands of rapacious and MI... — 
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0.2 x refcuedoutiof his hands. ſ His heated: imagina- 
sos costiauallyirepreſented to chim innumerable 


multitvdes of people maſſac ted by ſavage.monſiers 
who came out of Spain. nude was animated with 
an tre ſjſtible ardour to avenge ſo much innocent 
blood. The enthuſiaſm this) ſpirit ol humanity 
worked him up ta, was turned into a rage more 
eruel, than then thirſt of gold, or- the ſanaticiſm 
| of religion, to which err, ber an had: been 
facrificedu../Tbe.manes,of theſe unhappy ſufferers 
ſeemed to route him. and gallippon; him for ven- 
geande. He rad heard ſome account of the 
vvelbren of the couſt, was af the moſt inveterate 
endmics. to the Spaniſhi name a he therefore em- 
barked on board a ſhip in order to join them. 
r the paſſage they met with a Spaniſn veſſel; 
attatleed it; and, as it was uſualb in thoſe times, 
imthediately boarded, it. Montbar, with a fabte 
in his Hand, fell upon the enemy; broke through 
them; end ivinyingWhiee from one end of the ſhip 
to the (vther;;levelledi-evety thing that oppoſed 
him. When he had compelied tlie enemy to ſur- 
render, leaving to his -c6mpinions the Happiness 
of dividing ſo rich a booty he contented himſelf 
with the ſavage pleaſure of contemplating the 
dead bodies of : the) Spaniards lying in heaps to- 
gether; againſt e ROPER 
and deadly hatred. 10: Pol] .-15 worn | 
ns opportunities foo oerbrrody iber 15 
abled him to exert tis ſpirit of revenge, without 
extingoiſhing it. The ip he mas upon arrived 
at the coat of St. Domingo. The French 
were „ brought him only a 
39-971 3 ſmall 


vr} 1 
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-—_— refteſhment, and alleged in ex - ®. 2 * 
cuſe, that/the--Spaniards- had laid, wake theit wy 


ſettlemenis. f (Why?) replied . Montbar, et do 
e you ſuffer / ſueh inſults ?“ . Neither do- we 
anſwered they in the ſame tone; , the Spaniards. 
« have experienced what kind of men we are, and 
« have therefore taken advantage of the time 
« when: we were engaged in hunting. But ve 
« are going to join ſame'of our ompanions, who 
«have been ſtill more ill · treated than e, and 
« then we ſhall have warm work,“ „Af you 
«,approvevitz? anſwered: Montbar:; I will 
«..head you, not as your commander, but as the 
« foremoſt to expoſe myſelf to danger. The 
Buccaneers, perceiving, from his appearance, that 
he was ſuch a man as they wanted, cheerfully 
accepted his offer. The ſame day they overtoak 
the enemy, and Montbat attaekedithem with an 
impetuoſity that aſtoniſhed the braveſt. Nothing 
eſcaped the effects of his fury. „The remaining 
part of his life was equally diſting 
dag. The Spaniards ſuffered ſo much. from. hic, 
both by land and at ſea, that he, acquired the 
name of the Exterminat t. 


His ſavage diſpoſition, as well as that of the 


other Buccancers Who attended him, having 
obliged the Spaniards to conſine themſelves withig 
their ſettlements, : theſe free-booters reſolved to 
attack them there. This new method of carry- 
ing on the war required; ſuperior forces and their 
aſſociations, / in conſequence became mot nu- 
merous. The firſt that was conſiderable, was 
formed by. Lolonois, who derived his name from 


the 
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«+ x the'ſinds of Ol6tie, che plates bf his birth. From 


the ubject fare of à bondſman;! he hat gradually 
raiſed himſelf to che worn of two canots, 
with twenty-two men.  Withtheſehheawas fo ſuc⸗ 
ceſsful, as to take a Spaniſh frigate on the cout 

of Cuba. A flave having obſerved that all the 
men who were wounded were put to death, and 
fearing leſt he (ſhould; ſhare the ſame fate, 
wanted: to ſave himſelf by à perſidious: declaras 
ration, but very conſiſtent with the part he had 
been deſtined to take. He aſſured them; that 


the gavernor of the Havannah had put him on 


board, in order to ſerve as executioner to all 
the Buccaneers he had ſenteneed to be hanged, 
not doubting in the leaſt hut they would be all 
taken / priſoners. The ſavage Lolonois, fred 
with rage at this declaration, ordered all the 
Spaniards to be brought before him, and cut off 
their heads one after another, ſucking, at each 
ſtroke, the drops of blood that trickled down his 
ſabre, He then repaired to the Port-au-Prince, 
5 — were four ſhips, fitted out purpoſely to 

fall in purſuit of him. He took them, and threw 
all the crews into the ſea except one man, whom 
he ſaved, in order to ſend him with a letter to 
the governor of the Havannah,; acquainting him 
with what he had done, and aſſuring him; that he 
would treat in the ſame manner all the Spaniards 


_ thatthould fall into his hands, not excepting the 


governor himſelf, if he ſhould be ſu fortunate as 
to talce him. Aster this erpedition, he ran his 
eatioes and prize-ſhips a- ground, and failed with 
N frigate ITY theilland of Tortuga. 
Het 
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Ha he met with Michael de Bafeo; who had e 


* 


ſo much diſtinguiſhed himſelf in having taken; — 


eren under the eamon of Porto-Bello, a Spimiſſi 
ſhip; eſtimated'ar five of ſix millions of Rvres % 
. by other actions equally brave and daring. 
Theſe two advenrurers gave out, chat they were 
going together upon ſome important project, and 
they were joined by four hundred and forty men 
This corps; the moſt numerous the Buccaneers 
had yet been able to muſter, failed to the bay vf 
Venezuela which runs up into the country for 
the ſpace "of fiſty leagues. The fort that wa 
built at the entrance of it for it's defence wa 
taken ; the cannon ſpiked, and the whole garri- 
fon, conſiſting of two hundred and fifty men put 
to the word. They then reimbarked, and came 
to Maracaybo, built on the weſtern coaſt of the 
lake of the ſame name, at the diſtance of ten 
leugues from it's mouth. This city, which had 
become flouriſhing and rich by it's trade in ſkins; 
tobacco, and cocba, was deferred!” The inha- 
bitants had retired with their effects to the other 
ſde of the bay! If the Buccaneers had not loſt 4 
fortnight in riot and debauch, they would have 
found at Gibraltar, pear the ertremity of the 
lake, every thing that tlie inhabitants had ſe- 
creted, to ſeeure it from being plundered . On 
the contrary, they met with fortifications lately 
erected, which they had thei uſeleſs ſatisſactiot 
of making themſelves maſters of; at the expence 


ane deal of blood; for the inhabitants had 


A 


nene nner 
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ns already remove at a diſtance he tnoſt valuable 


— pass of their property! Exaſperated at this dil: 
appointment, chey. ſet fire to: Gibraltar. Mara - 
caybo would have ſhared the ſame fate, had it 
not been ranſomed . Beſide the ſan they received 
for it's ranſom, they alſo; catfied6ff with them 
all the croſſes, pictures, and bells of the churches; 
intending," as they ſaid, to build a chaꝑel in the 
iſland of Tortuga; and to conſecrate this patt bf 
their ſpoils to ſacred purpoſes, Such was the reli- 
gion of theſe bar barbus people, ho could make 


AD bete drag, cham that which aroſe 


from their robberies andplunders, 4 21 
iris they were idly dimpating che ſpoils they 
had made on the eoaſt of Venezedla,; Morgan, the 
moſt renowned of the Engliſn free-booters; ſailed 
anne attack Porto- Bello. His plan of 
| os was ſo well contrived;/thathe ſorpriſed 
the:gityy: and took ĩt without oppoſition. In or- 
der co ſecure the ſort with the ſatne facility, he 
compelled the women and the, prieſts to fix the 
| ſcaling ladders to the walls; from a ſull conviction, 
that the gallantry and ſuperſtition of the Spaniards 
vould never ſuffer them to fite at the perſons they 
conſidered as the objects of their love and reve- 
rence. But the garriſon was not to be deceived 
| byzthis artifice, and was only: to be ſubdued by 
force of arms; the treaſures that ere carried away 
from this famous port were ed at an) ex- 
pence of much bloodſhed-/ avvis;mmart ev Tri 
Tux conqueſt of Panama was an dhjectof much 
greater importance. To ſecute this, Morgan 
2 it neceſfary to fail in tlie latitudes of 
e Coſta- 
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: Green guides. in the iſland v 00. 
00 r- Cathatings-pomwhieh dhe Spaniards tranſport-) — 
„ad their malefactem. 0 This: place way forktronghy- 

- Wl fortified, that, it gught to have ſtopped iche re 

a erg of che tine pid ccοm nr forte 

\ ears, Norwichſtansing chis, che gouernot; on 

de. frſt appearangg of dhe pirates, ſent privately: 

„ aconcert menſurgs: how he mighs ſurrender bim - 

fl 6 wihous ngaring the: imputation ot cowards 
„bee. Phe: reſult: of ckis qeonſulration was; that 
is Morgan, in the pight-tme;yfhaild cattack a fort: 
e at me diſtange, anꝗ that then governor:fhiabld:: 
aß out of the gizagel to defend his ũmportan 
0 poſts; that the heſiegets ſhould then, attack him 
in the rear, and take him priſoner which would:' 
conſeguentlyoccaſion a ſurrendet ofother plates. 
It Na agreed that a briſk firing ſhould he ent 
up on boch. ies, wir haut doing miſchief to either; 

This farce was admirably carried on. Lhe Spas? 
niards, without being expoſed to any danger; 
appeared to have done their duty and the fress 
booters, after having totally demoliſhed the for: 
tifcations, and put on board their ueſſels a pro. 
digiqus,, quantity of -warh ze ſtores, which they 
found at St. Catharine's, ſteered. ; their: courſe + 
towards the riyer Chagre, the only channel that 


7 
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was open to them, to arrive at the place which Was [if 

the object of their utmoſt wiſhes. Menn ede | | 

Ar the entrance of 8 4 

vas built upon a; ſteep rock, which the waves of =_ | 

h de ſea conſtantly. beat againſt. This hul want, 1 
n very difficult of acceſs, was defended by an officer, . 

of "als, extrgerdinary abilities were equal to his | 

a- j courage, vl 


_— 
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nook courage,” and byta garriſon that deſerved: ſuch 7 
N eommander. The free: boaters forthe firſt time, 


here met witk a reſiſtance that could only be 
equalled by their perſeverance: it was à doubtfut 
point, whether they would ſucceed, or be obliged 
to raiſe the ſſege, when a lueky aceident happen · 
edʒ that proved favourable to their glory and theit 
fortune. The commander was killed, and the 
fort-accidentally took fire: the beliegers then tak- 
Ingadvantageof pts 3620s made thent- 
. ſelves maſters of the place. MIL e e eee 
Mona leſt his veſſels at 1 ſuf 
.cientnumber:of men to guard them, and failed up 
the river in his boats for thirty-three miles, till he 
cùme to Cruces, 'where it ceaſes to be navigable. 
Fe then proceeded by land to Panama, which was 
only five leagues diſtant. Upon a large and ex- 
tenſive plain that was before the city, he met with 
a conſiderable body of troops, whom he put to 
flight with the greateſt eaſe, and ene into the 
city, that was now abandoned. 
HE were found — Wade 2 
ed in the wells and caves. Some valuable com- 
modities were taken upon the boats that were leſt 
aground at low water.” In the neighbouring fo- 
reſts were alſo found ſeveral rich depofits. But the 
party of free-booters who were making excurſions 
into the country, little ſatisfied with this booty, 
Exerciſed the moſt ſhocking tortures on the Spa- 
niards, Negroes, and Indians they diſcovered, to 
oblige them to confeſs where they had ſecreted 
their own as well as their maſters riches. A beg- 


ben, . going into a „ that had been 
deſerted 


7 
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4 ſented through fear, found ſome. apparel. that he * 00 r 

i, — on. He had ſcarcely dreſſed himſelf in this — 

be . wanner, when, he was perceived by theſe pirates, 

ful vo demanded; of him where his gold was. Fhe 

ed vafortunate man ſhewed them the ragged clagths 

n · be had juſtthrow'nioff. He was, inſtantly tortur- 

it Wl cd but as he mede no dilcavery, he was given up 

he c ſome ſlayen, W/ put an end 80 his life. Thus 

k- the treaſure the Spaniards had acquired in the New 

N- world hy maſſacres and tartures,. were. r. EAU 

. again, in the ſame manner... 

n- lu the midſt of «ſuch ſcenes of homer, «the-ſa- 

op Wl rage Morgan fell in love, His aharacter vas not 

de likely, te inſpire dhe object of his attachment with 

le. farourahle ſentiments towards him. He was re- 

7a ſolved. therefore to ſubdue: by force,;the beautiful 

Xe Spaniardzths. inflamed: and tormented him. Stop, 

ih Wl cried mme co this ſavager as ſue ſprung with eager- 

to neſs from ist arms, Stop: Thinkeſt thou, then that 

he Wl thor can rawifor,my honour. from me, as thou. haſt 

wreſted from, me my fortune and my liberty? Be aſſur- 

al. ed that. I can die, and le revenged. Having ſaid 

m- this, ſhe dggw. out a poigniard from under her 

eft gown, which ſhe would have, plunged, into his 

ſo- hearts had he not avoided. the blow, „ ds to 4 
the Bur Morgan, ſtill inlamed with a paſſion which bil 
"ns WI this: determined reſiſtance hed turned into rage, 1 
ty, inſtead of the tenderneſs and attention be had 


pa · made uſe of to prevail upon his captive, now pro- 
ceeded to treat her with the greateſt inhumanity, |} 


S 


tel BY The fair Spaniard, immoveably reſolute, ſtimu- | 
eg lated, at the ſame time that ſhe reliſted the frantic | 
en Peas Morgans till at laſt the pirates, expreſ- 1 
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09 fing their reſerſrediGhi age dong in a 
— ſtate of inactivity, dy a caprice which appeared 


extravagant to them he was under the neeeſſity 
of liſtening to their complaints, and giving up his 
purfuit. Panama was burnt. They chen ſet fait 
with à great nuinber of priſonets, hð were ran- 
ſomed a few days after, Barber nt pr Mouth 
of the Chagre with # prodigious booty: 

Brot the break of the day tfiat had been 
fixed upon for the diviſion of the ſpoil, Morgan, 


while the reſt of the pirates were in a deep ſlecp, 


with the principal free. booters of his own country, 
ſatfe# for Jamaica; in a veſſel which he had laden 
with the rich fpoils of a city, that ſerved as the 
ſtaple of commerce between the old and the New 
World. This inſtance of treachery; unhear'd-of 
before, excited a rage and reſentment not to be 


deſeribed. The Engliſh purſued the robber, in 


hopes of wreſting from him the booty of which 
their right and their avidity had been fruſtrated. 
The French, though ſnarers in the ſame loſs, re- 
tired to the ĩſland of Tortuga, from whence they 
made ſeveral expeditions. But they were all 
trifling, till, in the year 1683, they m—— one 


of the greateſt importance. 


Taz plan of this expedition was formed by Van 


Horn, a native of Oſtend, though he had ſerved 


all his life among the French. His intrepidity 
would never let him ſuffer the leaſt ſigns of cow- 
ardice among thoſe who were aſſociated with him. 
In the heat of an engagement he went about his 
ſhip, ſucceſſively obſerved his men, and immediate- 


Iy _ thoſe who ſhrank at the ſudden report of a 


_ 


aal | 


' 
1 
' 


I, 


— 
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cayards,anditheridol of «the brave; In other res 
ſoects, he seadilyyhared with the ren of ſpirit und 
brayery the ĩmmenſe riches chat were acquired by 


ſo truly war lilæe / a diſpoſition . When bemwentaps 


on theſe expedit ions he generally ſailed in his fri- 
gate, which wat his mn ptaperty. M ut cheſe new. 
deſigns requiring gveater — nt en 
into execution, he took to his aſſiſtance 7 
Godfrey, and Jonque, Aiden 
eviſhed by their exploits, and Lauwrende de Gnaff, 


a Dutchman hO Had Bgoalized — — | 


than they. Twelde aynared nes 
themſelves to theſe r dt At 
in ſix een . 10 T * 71 
Tux darkneſs of che night wwbedk einer lands” 
ing, which was effected at three leagues from the 
place, where they atrived wichbut Being diſcoæ 
yered. The +gavernor; | the fort the barrel 
and the poſts of the greateſt eoiſequence : eẽ,s | 
thing, in a word; that could octa gn any reſiſtance; 
vas taken by break of day. nnn * 
men, women, and children, were ſhut up- in the 
churches, where they had fled for ſhelter; At The 
door of each chureh N fre placed barrels of gun- 
powder to blow up che building. A ſtee-booter, 
vith a lighted match, was to ſet ſite to it vpon the 


| 


leaſt appearance of an inſurtection?sn-n 


Wik the eity was kept in ſuch terror, it was 
cally pillaged; and after the free - bootets had cur- 
ned off what was moſt valuable, they made a pro- 15 
poſal to the citizens! o were kept priſoners in 

Vor, V. F the 


— his exeraordimany-iſajs;9 0;B 
pline had made humnbecome the terror of: 2 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


* 0 the churches, to ranſom their lives and liberties, by inc. 
_— a contribution of ten millions of livres“. Theſe the 


unfortunate. people, who had neither eaten nor Wl ;ich 
drunk for three days, cheerfully accepted the terms Wl wit! 
that were offered them. Half of the money was littl 
paidthe ſame day: the other part was expected from Bl - 4 
the inland parts of the country; when there ap- fon 
peared, on an eminence, a conſiderable body of Ml (i: 
troops advancing, and near the port a fleet of ſc- Wi try 
venteen ſhips from Europe. At the fight of this WM find 
armament: the free-booters, without any marks of Wl char 
ſurpriſe, retreated quietly with fifteen hundred WM Fre 
ſlaves they had carried off with them, as a trifling Bf tion 
indemnification for the reſt of the money they ex- the: 
pected, the ſettling of which they referred to: oeth 
more favourable opportunity. Theſe ruffians fin- WM to t 
cerely believed, that whatever they pillaged or WM then 
exacted by force of arms upon the coaſts where Stre 
they made a deſcent,” was their lawful property; ¶ obje 
and that God and their arms gave them an un- bart 
doubted right not only to the capital of theſe Wil ſped 
contributions they compelled the inhabitants vo this? 
ſign a written engagement to fulfil, but even to But 
the intereſt of that __ ot Wee! ſom that was not ſtacl 
yet paid. =Y 

Turi retreat was equally Celso and e time 
They boldly ſailed through the midſt of the Spa- 
niſn fleet, which let them pafs without firing a ſingl 
gun; and were, in fact, rather afraid of being 
attacked and beaten. The Spaniards wovld not 
en th ne ed leres ſo n W - no othet 
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inconvenience, but ſuch as aroſe from their fea, if F023 
the veſſels of the pirates had not been laden with * 


riches, or if the Spaniſh fleet had been freighted 
with any other effects but ſuch merchandiſe 8 as Were 
little valued'by theſe pirates; 

A vrAR had ſcarce elapſed ſince heir" return 
from Mexico, When on a ſudden they were all 


ſeized with the rage of going to plunder the coun- 


ty of Peru. They expected, undoubtedly, to 
find greater treaſures upon a ſea little frequented, 


than upon one ſo long expoſed to plunder. The 


French and Engliſh, and even the pirate affocia- 


tions of theſe two nations, projected this plan at 


the ſame time, without having concerted it to- 
gether. Four thouſand men directed their courſe 
to this part of the New Hemiſphere. Some of 
them came by the continent, and others by the 
Streights of Magellan, to the place that was the 
object of their wiſhes, If the intrepidity of theſe 
barbarians had been directed, by a ſkilful and re- 
ſpectable commander, to one ſingle uniform end, 
tis important colony would have been loſt to Spain. 
But their natural character was an invincible ob- 
ſtacle to ſo rare an union; for they always form- 


ed themſelves into ſeveral diſtinct bodies, ſome- 
ines into ſo few in number as ten or twelve, 


vho acted together, or ſeparately, - as the moſt 
trifling caprice directed. Grognier, Lẽcuyer, 
Picard; and Le Sage, were the moſt diſtinguiſh- 


ed officers among the French: David, Samms, 


Peter, Wilner, and Townley, among the Engliſn. 
Sven of thoſe adventurers as had got into the 
* Sea by the Streights of Darien, ſeized upon 
| 0 F 2 the 
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* & thefirlt veſſels they found upon the coaſt. Their fl **'* 


—gaſociates, who had ſailed in their own veſſels, etre 


ſaid he, you would baue my priſoners, yon muſt cut 


march unmoleſted. 


were not much better provided. Weak however pride 
as they were, they beat, ſunk, or took, all the noc! 
ſhips that were fitted out againſt them. The be 
Spaniards then ſuſpended their navigation. The Wl" 
free · hooters were continually obliged to make bete 


deſcents upon the coaſts to get proviſionsz or % T 


go by land in order to plunder thoſe cities where incre⸗ 
the booty was ſecured.. They ſucceſſively t. de f 


tacked Seppo, Puebla - Nuevo, Leon, Reuleio, monk 


Pueblo - Viejo, Chiriquita, Eſparſo, Granada, tur 
Villia, Nicoya, Tecoantepec, Mucmeluna, Chu - e 
luteca, New-Segovia, and Guayaquil, the mob leb 
conſiderable of all theſe places. rte 

As Grognier was returning home fram 2 0 
thoſe rapid expeditions, he found that a defile 
through which he was to paſs, was occupied by 
ſome battalions that were intrenched, who offer- 
ed not to impede his retreat, provided he would 
conſent to releaſe the priſoners he had taken. , 


their irons aſunder with your ſabres; . with reſpect ts 


my paſſage, my ſword ſecures that to me. This an- 
ſwer gained him a N and he 9 9 82 his 


UxtvxRSAL terror pervatted ener the em- 
pire 3. the approach of the free - booters, and even 
the fear of their arrival diſperſed the people. The 
Spaniards, grown effemm̃ate by the moſt extra- 
vagant luxury, enervated by the peateful exercile 
of their tyranny,” and reduced to the ſtate of their 


flaves, never waited for the enemy, unleſs they 
were 


1N THE RAST AND WEST INDIES: 


8 
vere at leaſt twenty to one; and even then they? 00 O K 


5 were beaten, They retained no impreſſion of the — 
1 pride and nobility of their origin. They were ſo 

he moch degenerated, that they had loft all ideas of 

he BY ihe art of war, and were even fearce acquainted 

be Wl vith the uſe of fire- arms. They were but little 


vpon. This extraordinary want of courage was 


re ncreaſed, from the idea they had conceived of 
at. be ferocious men who attacked them. Their 
„ rnonks had draw'n them with the ſame hideoug - 


a ſeatures, with which they repreſented devils; ard 


tiey themſelves had overcharged the picture. 
doch 4 repreſentation, the offspring of a wild and 
terrified imagination, equally pied on every 
mind averſion and terror. 

NoTWwITHSTANDING the exceſs of their reſent- 
nent, the Spaniards only recked their revenge 
pon their foes, when they were no more able to 
uſpire terror. As ſoon as the Buccaneers had 
ited the place they had plundered, and if any of 
hem had been killed in the attack, the body was 
bgged' up again, mutilated, or made to paſs 
hrough the * kinds of torture, that would 
ave been practiſed upon the man, had he been 
live, This abhorrence of the free-booters was 
xtended even to the places on which they had 


aken were excommunicated ; the very and 
il of the places which had been laid waſte were 


ne tor ever. | 


/ 


a Tun 


ke better than the Americans, whom they tratnpled 


kerciſed their cruelties. The cities they had 


ahematized, and the inhabitants abandoned 7 


"©: ; — 
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B 0.0 K Tuis rage, equally impotent and childiſh, 
could only contribute to embolden that of their 


enemies. As ſoon as they took a town, it was 
directly ſet on fire, unleſs @ ſum, proportioned to 
it's value, was given to ſave it. The prifoners 
taken in battle were maſſacred without mercy, if 
they were not ranſamed by government, or by 
individuals: gold, pearls, or precious ſtonez, 
were the only things accepted of for the payment 
of their ranſom, Silver being too common, and 
too weighty in proportion to it's value, would 
have been troubleſome to them. In a word, the 
chances of fortune, that ſeldom leave guilt un- 
puniſhed, nor adverſity without a compenſation 
for it's ſufferings, atoned for the crimes com- 
mitted in the conqueſt of the New World, and the 
Indians were amply avenged of the Spaniards, 
Bur it happened in this, as it generally does in 


' events of this nature, that thoſe who committed 


ſuch outrages, did not long enjoy. the fruits o 
them, Seyeral of them died in*the courſe of theſe 
piracies, from the effects of. the climate, fro 
diſtreſs or debauchery. Some were: ſhipwrecked 
in paſſing the Streights of Magelfan, and at Cape 
Horn. Moſt of thoſe who attempted to get te 
the Northern Sea by land, fell into the. ambuſcade 
that was laid for them, and loſt either their lives 
or the booty they had acquired. The Engliſh and 
French colonies gained very little by: an expedi 
tion that laſted four years, and found themſelve 
deprived of their braveſt inhabitants. 
Wurz ſuch piracies were committed on thi 
Southern Ocean, the Northern was threatenc« 
| wit 
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with the ſame” by Grammont. He was a native ® 0,0 K 
of Paris, by birth à gentleman, and had diſtin- Gy 
guiſhed himſelf in a military capacity in Eu- 
rope; but his paſſion for wine, gaming, and 


ners women, had induced him to join the pirates, 
y, if His virtues, perhaps, were ſufficient to have 
r by aroned for his vices. He was affable, polite; 
nes, generous,” and eloquent: he was endued with a 


nent ſound judgment, and was a perſon of approved 
and valour, which ſoon made him be conſidered as 
ould the chief of the French free-booters. As ſoon 
the as it was know'n that he had taken up arms, he 
un- was immediately joined by a number of brave 
tion men. The governor of St. Domingo, who had 
om at length prevailed upon his maſter to approve of 
| the the project, equally wiſe and juſt, of fixing the 
pirates to ſome place, and inducing them to be- 
come cultivators, was deſirous of preventing the 
concerted expedition, and forbad it in the king's 
name. Grammont, who had a greater ſhare of ſenſe 
than his aſſociates, was not on that accoynt more 
| inclined to comply, and ſternly replicd ; How can 
Lewis diſapprove of a deſign he is unacquainted with, 
and which hath been planned only a few days ago? 
This anſwer highly pleaſed all the free-booters, 
who directly embarked, in 1685, to attack Cam- 
peachy, | | 
Tr landed without oppoſition. But at fome 1 
diſtance from the coaſt, they were attacked by 1 
eight hundred Spaniards, who were beaten and 
purſued to the town, where both parties entered 
at the ſame time. The cannon they found there 
was immediately levelled againſt the citadel. As 
F4 | u 1 
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BOK it had very little effect, they were contriving this 
— ſome ſtratagem to enable them to become maſters whic 


of the place, when intelligence was brought that 10 81 

it was abandoned, There remained in it only a T: 

gunner, an Engliſhman, and an officer of fuch Fren 

ſignal courage, that he choſe rather ta expoſe ditio 

himſelf to the greateſt extremities, than baſely to them 

fly from the place with the reſt. The commander pedit 

of the Buccaneers received him with marks of attac 

diſtinction, generouſly releaſed him, gave him up cular 

all his effects, and beſides complimented him with Fren 

ſome valuable preſents : ſuch influence have cou- dered 

rage and fidelity, even on the minds of thoſe who A 

ſeem to violate all the rights of ſociety. in thi 

Tux conquerors of Campeachy ſpent two gove! 

months in ſearching all the environs of the city, portie 

for twelve or fifteen leagues, carrying off every comn 

thing that the inhabitannts, in their flight, troop 

_ thought they had preſerved. When all the trea- Carth 

ſure they had collected from every quarter was town: 

depoſited in the ſhips, a propoſal was made to this e 

the governor of the province, who ſtill kept the ficult 

field with nine hundred men, to ranſom his capi- I ſurme 

tal city. His refuſal determined them to burn it, in it, 

| and demoliſh the citadel. The French, on the tives 

f feſtival of St. Lovis, were-celebrating the anni- St, I 

ah verſary of their king; and, in the tranſports of ll their 

11 their patriotiſm, intoxication, and national love Tx 

Thi of their prince, they burnt to the value of a mil- rains 

1 lion ® of logwood ; a part, and a very conſider- BW them. 

11 able one too, of the ſpoil they had After breac 

14h han 
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this ſingular and extravagant inſtance of folly, of 1 00K 
which Frenchmen — Wen they em — 


to St. Domingo. 
Taz little advantage which the Enghih wo 
French free- booters had made by their laſt expe- 


ditions upon the continent, had infenfibly led 
them to have recourſe to their uſual pyratical ex- 


peditions upon the fea. Both were employed in 
atacking the ſhips they met with; when a parti» 


cular train of circumſtances again engaged the 


French in that courſe, which every thing had ren= 
dered them diſſatisfied with. 

A rEw enterprifing men had fitted out in 160 
in the ports of France, and under the fanction of 
government, ſeven ſhips of the line, and a pro- 
portionate number of inferior veſſels. This fleet, 
commanded by Commodore Pointis, conveyed 


rroops for landing; and it's deſtination was againft 
Carthagena, one of the richeſt and beſt fortified 


towrs of the New World. It was expected that 


this expedition would be attended with grear dif- 
ficulties, but it was hoped that they would be 
ſurmounted, if the Buccaneers would aſſiſt 
in it, which they did engage to do, from mo- 
tives of complaifance' to Ducaſſe, governor of 
St. Domingo, Who was, and deſerved to be, 
their idol, 

Tanks men, whoſe boldneſs could not be res 
trained, did ſtill more than was expected from 


them. No ſooner had they perceived a ſmall 


breach in the fortifications of the lower town, 
than fy ſtormed the Nees and planted their 
| ſtandards 
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tarried the "OY 


ſtandards upon the walls They 
works with the ſame intte pit, The town ſur- 
rendered, and it's ſubmiſſion was owen to the 
Buccaneers, 

ALL kinds of enormities ſucceeded this event. 
The general, who was an unjuſt, covetous, and 
cruel man, broke every article of the capitulation, 
Although the apprehenſions of an army, that was 
collecting in the inland country, had made him 
conſent that the inhabitants ſhould keep half of 
their moveable effects, yet every thing was given 

up to the moſt horrible Plunder. The officers 
were the firlt thieves; and it was not till they 
had gorged themſelves with the ſpoils, that the 
ſoldiers were ſuffered to ranſack the houſes. As 


for the Buccanners, they were kept in employ- 
* ment out of the toren while the treaſure was 


ſeized. 

PorxTis pretended that the lam did pot ex- 
ceed ſeven or eight millions of livres *. Du- 
caſſe valued them at 30, ooo, ooo , and others 


at 40,000,000 T., The Buccaneers, according to 


agreement, were to receive one quarter of the 


whole, whatever it might be. They were how- 


ever given to underſtand, that their profit world 
only amount to 40,000 crowns * 

Tur ſhips had ſet fail when the propoſal was 
made to theſe intrepid men, who had decided the 


victory. Exaſperated at this treatment, which 


ſo evidently affected their W and diſappointed 
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their expectations, they reſolved immediately to 
board the veſſel called the Scepter, where Pointis 
himſelf was, and which, at that time, was too 
far diſtant from the reſt of the ſhips, to expect 
to be aſſiſted by them. This infamous com- 
mander was upon the point of being maſſacred, 
when one of the mal- contents cried out: Hretbren, 
why ſhould wwe atack this raſcal ? He hath carried off 
nothing that belongs to us. He hath left our fbare 
at Carthageua, and there we muſt go io recover it. 


This propoſal was received with general applauſe. 


A ſavage joy at once ſucceeded that gloomy me- 
lancholy -which had ſeized. them, and withour 


further deli beration all their ſnips failed towards. 


the city. 

As ſoon as they bad entered the city 1 
meeting with any reſiſtance, the Buccaneers ſhut 
up all the men in the great church, and n to 
them in the following words; 


„ Wz are not ignorant ci you anten us 


« as men void of faith, and of all religion, as 
« jnfernal beings rather than men. The abhor- 
* rence you have of us, hath been manifeſted by 
« the opprobrious terms with which you affect to 
« deſcribe us; and your miſtruſt of us, by your 
« refuſing to treat with us of your capitulation. 
* You ſee us here armed, and capable of avenging 
« ourſelyes. The paleneſs viſible upon your 
&« countenances plainly ſhews that you expect the 
* moſt ſeyere treatment; and your conſcience 
« tells. you, no doubt, that you deſerve it. Be 
te at length undeceived, and acknowlege, in 
this inftance, that the injurious. appellations 
"Y cc with 
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« with which you ſtigmatize us, are not to be 
ee applied to us, but to the infamous general un- 


« der whoſe command we lately fought. The 
cc traitor to whom we have opened the gates of the 


« city, which he would never have entered with- 
% out our affiſtance, hath ſeized upon the ſpoils 
« acquired at our hazard, and by our courage; 
* and by this act of injuſtice hath compelled us 
« to return to you, Our moderation muſt juſ- 
t tiſy our ſincerity. We will quit your city im- 
c mediately, upon your detrvering 5,000,000 of 
tc hvres “ into our hands. This. is the whole of 
« our claim; and we pledge our honour to you, 
de that we will inſtantly retreat. But if you re- 
ec fyſe us ſo moderate a contribution, look at our 
ce ſabres; we ſwear by them that we will ſpare 
« go perſon; and when the misfortunes which 


© threaten you ſhall: come upon you, and upon 


« your wives and children, accuſe none but your- 
te ſelves and the worthleſs Pointis, whom you are 
te at liberty to load with all 1 of execra- 
cc. m +6 

AvTse this Hſe6utſe, a ſever orator usted 


character, his authority, and his eloquence gave 


him, to perſuade his hearers to yield up, without 


reſerve; all the gold, filver, and jewels they had, 


The collection made after the ' ſermon not fur- 


niſhing, the ſum required, the city was ordered to 
de plundered. From the houſes they proceeded 


to P oe ehurches, and eveh the tombs, but 


* 209,393 68. 8 d. 


with 
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with no great ſucceſs ; and the inſtruments of tor. 
ture were at length . 

Two of the citizens-of the grenseſt difinAion 
were ſeized, and after chem two more, in order 
to endeavour to extort from them, where the 
public money, as well as that of individuals, was 
concealed. © They all anſwered, ſeparately, wich 
ſo much candour, as well as firmneſs, that they 
were ignorant of it, that avarice itſelf was idif 
armed. Some muſkers were, however, fired off, 
to induce a belief that theſe an men had 
been ſnot. Every one A mygromee the ſame 
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fate; and that very Lena gg - | 


livres ® was roy in to ws ree-booters.. 


following days produced alſo ſomething = | 


Deſpairing, at length, to add any thing to what 
they had already amaſſed, they fer fail. Unfor- 


wnately chey fell in with a fleet of Dutch and 


Engliſh ſhips, both thoſe nations-being then in 
alliance with Spaln, and feveral of their ſmall 
veſſels were either taken or ſunk ; the heed om ary 
to St. Domingo, 

Sven was the laſt memorable event in the kif- 
tory of the free · booters. 

Taz ſeparation of the Engliſh and French, 
when the war, 'on account of the Prince of 
Orange, divided the two nations: the facceſsfut 
means they both made uſe of ro promote the 
cultivation of land in their colonies, by rhe affift- 
ice of theſe enterprizing men, the prudence that 
vas ſnew 'n, in fixing the moſt diftinguithed among 


* 41,6661. 133. 4d. 


them, 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS' AND TRAD 


BOOK them, and intruſting them with civil and military 
*. 
2 cmployments : the protection they were under ; 


neceſſity of affording ſucceſſively to the Spatiiſh 
ſettlements, which, till then, had been a general 
object of plunder: all theſe;circumſtances; and 
various others, beſide the impoſſibility there waz 


of ſupplyiog-the place of: ſo many extraordinary 


men, who, were ;continually dropping off, con- 


curred to put an end to the moſt ſingular ſociety 


that had ever exiſted. Without any regular ſyſtem, 
without laws, without any degree of ſubordination, 
and even without any fixed revenue, they became 


the aſtoniſhment of the age in which they lived, 


as they will alſo be of poſterity. They would 
have ſubdued all America, had they been ani- 


mated with the ſpirit of conqueſts as FREE were 


with that of FapMneed ,' 
EncLanD,. France, and Holland, bad 9 at 


Fe times, conſiderable fleets into the New 


World. The intemperance of the climate, the 


want of ſubſiſtence, the dejection of the troops, 


rendered the beſt concerted ſchemes unſucceſsful. 
Neither of theſe nations acquired any national 
glory, nor made any conſiderable progreſs by 
them. Upon the very ſcene of their diſgrace, 
and on the very ſpot where they were ſo ſhamefully 
repulſed, 'a ſmall number of adventurers, who 
had no other reſources to enable them to carry on 
a war, but what the war itſelf afforded them, 
ſucceeded in the moſt difficult enterprizes. They 
ſupplied the want of numbers and of power, by 
their activity, their vigilance, and bravery. An 


unbounded paſſion for * and independence, 
excited 
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excited and kept up in them that energy of ſoul s 5 0 K 
that enables us to undertake and execute ever. 
thing; it produced that vigour, that ſuperiority 
in action, which the moſt approved military diſci- 
pline, the moſt powerful combinations of ſtrength, 
the beſt regulated governments, the moſt honour- 
able and moſt ſtriking rewards and marks of di- 
ſtinction, will never be able to excite. | 


Taz principle which actuated theſe extraordi- 
nary and romantic men, is not eaſily diſcovered. 
It cannot be aſcribed to want: the earth they 
trod upon, offered them immenſe treaſures, col- 
lected ready to their hand by men of inferior 
capacities. Can it then be imputed to avarice? 
But would they then have ſquandered away in 2 
day, the ſpoils acquired in a whole campaign? 
As they properly belonged to no country, they 
did not therefore ſacrifice themſelves for it's de- 
fence, for the aggrandizing of it's territories; or 
for the avenging of it's quarrels. © The love of 1 
glory, had they know'n it, would have prevented | | 
them from committing : ſuch numberleſs enormi- 
ties and crimes, which caſt a ſhade on all their | 
brighteſt actions. Neither could a ſpirit of indo- 1 
lence and eaſe ever make men expoſe themſelves 
to conſtant fatigues, and ſubmit to the greateſt 
dangers. 

WRar then were the moral cauſes that gave 
riſe to ſo ſingular a ſociety as that of the free- 
booters ? That country, where nature ſeems to 
have obtained a perpetual, and abſolute power 
orer the moſt turbulent paſſions where the in- 
temperate riot and Intoxication occaſioned by 

public 
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B 90 x public feſtivals, was neceſſary to rouze men from 
| an habitual ſtate of -lechargy ; where they lived 
ſatisfied with their tedious and indolent courſe of 
life: that country became at onge inhabited by 
an ardent. and impetuous people, who, from the 
ſcorching heat of their atmoſphere, ſeemed to 

haye carried their ſentiments to the greateſt ex- 

ceſs, and their paſſions to a degree of phrenzy. 

While the heats of a burning climate enervated 

the old conquerors of the New World; while the 

Spaniards, who were ſo reſtleſs and turbulent in 

their own country, enjoyed with the conquered 

Americans'a life habituated to eaſe and dejection; 

a ſet of men, who had come out of the maſt tem- 
perate climates in Europe, went under the equa- 
tor to acquire powers unknown before. 

Ir we ſhould be deſirous of tracing the origin of 
this revolution, we ſhall perceive that it ariſes 
from the free-booters having lived under the 
ſhackles of European governments, . The ſpirit 
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of Liberty being repreſſed for ſo many ages, ex- F ** 
erted it's power to a degree almoſt inconceivable, 3 
and occaſioned the moſt terrible effects that were 13 
ever exhibited in the moral world. Reſtleſs and = 
_ enthuſiaſtic. men of every nation joined Wer. EP 
ſelves to theſe adventurers, as ſoon as they hear'd SOME 
of the ſucceſs they had met with. The charms Jum, to 
of novelty, the idea of and defire excited by diſ- E 
tant objects, the want of a change in ſituation, vor 
the hopes of better fortune, the impulſe which ſemſel 
excites the imagination to the undertaking of bo w. 
great actions, admiration, which eaſily induces r 
men to imitation, the neceſſity of getting the ne 


Ly ' : better You. 
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n better of thoſe impediments that are the conſe-' Þ SEE 
ed quences of imprudence, the force of example, and 


w the. being equally partakers. of the ſame good and 


b fortune among thoſe who have frequently 
ic Wi ciated together; in a word, the temporary 
0 crment which all the elements together, with 
„ creral accidental circumſtances, had raiſed in 
Je minds of men, alternately elevated to the 
$ oreateſt proſperity; or ſunk in the deepeſt diſtreſs, 
it one time ſtained with blood, at another 
0 erelling in voluptuouſneſs, rendered the free- 


ld WMiooters a people wholly diſtinct in hiſtory ; but a 


people whoſe duration was ſo tranſient, that it's 
glory laſted, as it were, but a moment. 

Wr are, however, accuſtomed to conſider theſe 
fans with a kind of abhorrence, This they 
deſerve; as the "inſtances of fidelity, integrity, 


one another, did not prevent the outrages they 
perpetually committed againſt mankind. Bur 
amidſt ſuch enormities, it is impoſſible not to be 
ſurprized at a variety of brave and noble actions, 
that would have reflected honour « on the moſt vir- 
tous people. | | 

SOME free-booters had agreed, for a certain 
ſum, to eſcort a Spaniſh ſhip, very richly laden. 
One of them ventured to propoſe to his compa- 
nons to enrich themſelves at once, by making 
themſelves maſters of the ſhip. Montauban, 


h 
f ho was the commander of the troop, had no 
ner hear'd the propoſal, than he deſired to 


reign the command, and to be ſet on ſhore. 
hat! replied theſe brave men, would you then 
Vol. V. G leave 


diintereſtedneſs and generoſity, they ſhewed to 
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B ho K leave us? Is there any one among us who ap- The 
proves of the treachery that you abhor ? A coun. cee. 
cil was immediately called; and it was deter- ;otur 
mined that the guilty perſon mould be throw'n victo! 
upon the firſt coaſt they came to. They took an they 
oath, that ſo diſhoneſt 2 man ſhould never be blood 
admitted in any expedition, in which any of the ulld 
brave. men preſent ſhould be concerned, a WM youlc 


they would think themſelves. diſhonoure br fcres 
ſuch, a connection. If this be, not conſidered dem, 
an inſtance of heroiſm, mult we then expect tg upon 1 
meet with heroes in an age, in which every thing vaters 
great is turned into alte under Ms idea of g 
enthuſiaſm ?. rn, ol 


ACCORDINGLY, the 1 * paſt times ute o 
doch not offer, nor will that of future times ever 
produce, an example of ſuch an aſſociation; which 
is almoſt as marvellous as the diſcovery. of the 
New World. Nothing but this event could have 
given riſe to it, by collecting together, in thoſc 
diſtant regions, all the men of the, higheſt im- 
petuoſity and energy of ſoul, that had ever ap 
peared in our ſtates. | 

Trarxir ſword, and their during ſpirit, whic 
they exerciſed with ſuch terrible effect in Ame 
rica, was the only fortune which . theſe men ol 
ſo uncommon a ſtamp poſſeſſed in Europe. [ 
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America, being enemies to all mankind, an d wor 
dreaded by all; perpetually expoſed to the moi the c: 
ee they muſt neceſſarily have con Auer 
ſidered every day as if the laſt of their life, anWaces ſu 
they would, conſequently, diſſipate their wealte ſenſib 
in the ſame manner as they had acquired i puuſtry 


7 The) 
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return'from the fight, the intoxication of their 


they would embrace their miſtreſſes in their 
bloody. arms; they would fall aſleep,” for a while, 
ulled by voluptuous pleaſures, from which they 
yould be rouzed only to proceed to new maſs 
acres. As, it was ia matter of indifference to 
them whether they ſnhauld leave their bodies 
pon the ſurface of the earth, or underneath / the 
vaters, they muſt neceſſarily look upon life, or 


n of mind, and a miſguided conſcience, deſti- 
mute of connections, of relations, of friends, of 
fellow. citizens, of a country, and of an aſylum, 
ad without having any of thoſe motives which 
moderate the ardout of bravery, by the value 
which they attach to exiſtence, they muſt neceſ- 
ily have ruſhed, like men deprived of ſighe, 
pon the moſt deſperate attempts. Equally in- 


o proud to employ themſelves in common 
Labour, they would have been the ſcourge of the 
Vid, had they not been that of the New World. 
ad they not gone to tayage thoſe diſtant coun- 


nd would have left behind them a name famous 
the catalogue of our greateſt villains, 


re had ſcarce recovered from the ra- 
ane es ſhe had ſuſtained 1 1 ſhe had ſcarce begun to 
cal eofble of the advantages ſhe derived from the' 
d | 


The) G 2 come 


nes, they would have. ranſacked our provinces, 


They would give themſelves up to all the ex- 5 of & K 
ceſſes of debauchery and profuſion, and on their 1 


ridory would accompany.” them in their feaſts; 


death, with the ſame coolneſs, With a ferocious | 


zpable of ſubmitting to indigence, or to quiet; 


Cauſes het 


prevented 


the Encliſh 


and Dutch 
from mak - 


iduſtry of the free - booters, who were now be- — gpl 
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World exhibited the ſcene: of ſuch a revolution, 


America, 
during the 
war for the 


Spa niſh ſuc- 


ceflion. 
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B 0.0 K come citizens and huſbandmien;z when the Od ©9565 


as alarmed and terrified the New. Charles the 


Second, king of Spain, had juſt ended a liſe u Exc 
trouble and anxiety. His ſubjects, perſuadedi laviſn 
that a deſcendent of the houſe of Bourbon alone. Empe 
was able to preſerve the monarchy entire, had ov 1 
urged him, towards the cloſe of his life, to ap. em 
point the duke of Anjou his ſueceſſor. The idea fnce t 
of having the government of two-and-twentyſo bi 
kingdoms devolve to a family that was not only dat f. 
his rival, but his enemy, had filled him with the v the 
moſt gloomy apprehenſions. But after ſeveralWinatcer 
internal ſtruggles, and r marks of irre LæV 
ſolution, he at length prevailed upon himſelf . bitious 
ſhew an example of juſtice, and greatneſs of ſoul 8WMglory, 
which the natural weakneſs of his character gout to the 
little reaſon to expect from him. etablil 
 Evroes, tired out, for half a century, with the nerous 
banghthseſt ambition, and tyranny of Lewis XIV pon 
cot 


exerted it's combined forces to prevent the in CO 
creaſe of a power already become too formidable mitie 
The fatal effects of a bad adminiſtration had en fecies 


tirely enervated the Spaniards; the ſpirit of ſu e am 


perſtition, and conſequently of weakneſs, tha bunden 
prevailed then in France, had procured ſuch ad 
vantages to the league, as are hardly to be pa 
ralleled, in the inſtance of the union of fever: 
powers againſt a ſingle one. This league gained*creaſe 
an influence, that was increaſed by the victories wer 
equally glorious and beneficial, it obtained ever) 
campaign. Both kingdoms were ſoon left with 
out ſtrength or fame. To add to their misfor 
— tunes 


quent 
lat wer 
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paſſion at the miſeries they experienced. 

EncLanD and Holland, after having profuſely 
lariſned their blood and treaſures in defence of the 
Emperor, thought it neceſſary to attend to their 
own intereſts in America. This country invited 
them. to rich as well as eaſy conqueſts. Spain, 
fince the deſtruction of it's galleons at Vigo, had 
00 ſhips; and France, after having experienced 


o the loweſt ebb, had neglected her navy. This 
jnattention was owen to a diftant cauſe, 
Lewis XIV. who,' in his earlier age, was am- 


glory, thought that ſomething would be wanting 


eſtabliſh a conſiderable naval force. His nu- 
merous fleets were ſoon in a condition to balance 
the combined forces of England and of Holland, 
and conveyed the terror of his name to the ex- 
reraities of the globe. But he ſoon loſt this new 
ſpecies of grandeur. In proportion as his inordi- 
ate ambition drew upon him freſh enemies, as he 
pund himſelf obliged to maintain a greater num- 
der of troops in conſtant pay; as the frontiers of 


became more numerous, the number of his ſhips 
ecreaſed, He made uſe of part of the funds 
lat were deſtined to ſupport his maritime power, 
en before his neceſſities obliged him to it. The 
quent removals of the court, public buildings, 
lat were either uſeleſs or too magnificeat, ob- 


G 3 | jects 


that fatal reverſe of fortune that had reduced her 


bitious of every thing that might add to his 


to the ſplendour of his reign if he did not 


ie kingdom were extended, and as his forts ' 


v5 


tunes, their calamicies) were a general object of ® 2 
joy, and none were touched with a ſenſe of com- 
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* jects of oſtentation, or of mere pleaſure, and 
vearious other cauſes, equally trifling, abſorbed 
that part of the public revenue, which ought to 
have been employed in his' maritime arma- 
ments. From that time, this part of the power 
of France began to grow weak: it inſenſibly de. 
clined, and was entirely loſt in the misfortunes 
of the war that was oy ne ee 
ſion. * £4 04 
Ar this 1 0 the! een Abe Spin 
and French had made in the Weſt Indies, were 
not put in a ſtate of defence; They were, there 
fore, the more likely ſoon to become the pto 
perty of Great Britain and the United Provinces; 
the only modern nations who had eſtabliſhec 
their political influence upon the principles of 
commerce. The vaſt diſcoveries of the Spa 
niards and Portugueze, had given them, in- 
deed, an excluſive poſſeſſion of thoſe: treaſures 
and productions that ſeemed to promiſe the 
the empire of the world, if riches could obtai 
it: but theſe nations, intoxicated” as they were 
with the love of gold and the idea of- conqueſt 
had never in the leaſt ſuſpected that their poſſeſ 
fions in the New World could ſupport their povrt 
in the Old. The Engliſh/ and Dutch went inte 
* the: contrary extreme;- building” their” opinion! 
upon the ſyſtem of the influence they ſuppoſed 
America muſt neceſſarily give to Europe. 
ſy'/tem which they t not E but car 
ried to exceſs, ' | - * 
TuzsE two ase one of which had no na 
tural advantages, and the other very inconſidet 
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and able ones, had, from the earlieſt period, diſco- * 0 * 
bed vered the true principles of commerce, and pu- 
| ſued them with greater perſeverance than might 


have been expected from the different ſituations 
they had been engaged* in. Accidental circum- 
ſtances having at firſt animated the induſtry of 
the pooreſt of theſe nations, ſhe found herſelf 
yery quickly equalled by her rival power, whoſe 


much greater. The war, occaſioned by a ſpirit 


ferated into fierce, obſtinate, and bloody en- 
gagements. Theſe were not merely ſuch hoſti- 
lities as are carried on between two different 
people; they reſembled rather the hatred and 
revenge of one private man againſt another. The 
neceſſity they were under of uniting, in order to 
check and reſtrain the power of France, ſuſpended 
theſe hoſtilities. The ſucceſs they met with, 

which was, perhaps, too rapid and deciſive, 
revived their former animoſity. From the ap- 
prehenſion they were under, that each ſtate was 
labouring for the aggrandizement of the other, 
they entirely neglected the invaſion of America. 
Queen Anne, at length, availing herſelf of a 
favourable opportunity for concluding a ſeparate 
peace, procured ſuch advantageous terms, as 
gave the Engliſh a great ſuperiority over their 
nvals the Dutch. From that time, England be- 
came of the greateſt importance in the political 
ſyſtem of Europe, and Holland was e difre- 
carded, . me 
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genius was more lively, and whoſe reſources were 


of induſtry, and excited by jealouſy, ſoon dege- 
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Tus years ſucceeding. the peace of Utrecht 
revived the ideas of the golden age to the world, 
which would be always in a ſuſficient ſtate of tran- 
quillity, if the Europeans did not diſturb it's 
peace, by carrying their arms and their diſſen- 
tions into every quarter of the globe. The fields 
were now no more covered with dead bodies, The 
harveſt, of the huſbandman was not laid waſte, 
The ſailor ventured to ſail in every ſea without 
dread of pirates. Mothers no more ſaw their 
children forced from them, to laviſh their blood 
at the caprice of a weak monarch, or an ambitious 
miniſter. Nations did no longer unite to gratify 
the paſſions of their ſovereigns. For ſome time, 

men lived together as brethren, as mucb, at 
leaſt as che pride of, princes, and the n of 
the people would allonu--. 

ALTHOUGH this (general, happineſs was to be 
attributed to thoſe who held the reias of govern- 
ment, yet the improvement of reaſon contributed, 
in ſome degree, to produce it. Philoſophy 
then began to lay open and recommend the ſen- 
timents of benevolence... The writings of ſome 
philoſophers had been made public, or diſperſed 
among the people, and contributed to poliſh and 
refine their manners. The ſpirit of moderation 
had inſpired men with the love of the more uſeful 
and pleaſing arts of life, and abated, at leaſt, 
the deſire they till then had of deſtroying one 
another. The thirſt of blood ſeemed to be 
aſſuaged, and all nations, with the aſſiſtance of 
the diſcoveries they had made, ardently ſer about 
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the improvement of their population, agriculture, 5 0,98 


and manufactures, 


Tuis ſpirit of activity * itſelf orincipely 
in the Caribbee Iſlands, The ſtates upon the con- 


tinent can ſubſiſt, and even flouriſh, when the rage 


of war is kindled in their neighbourhood and 


on their frontiersz becauſe the principal object of 
their attention is the culture of their lands, their. 


manufactures, their ſubſiſtence and internal con- 


ſumptions. This is not the caſe with regard to 


| thoſe ſertlements which different nations have 


formed in the Great Archipelago of America, In 


theſe, life and property are equally precarious. 


None of the neceſſaries of life are the natural pro-—- 


duce of the climate, Wearing apparel, and the 


inſtruments of huſbandry, are not even made in the 
country. All their commodities are intended for 
exportation. Nothing but an eaſy and ſafe com- 
munication with Africa, with the northern coaſts 
of the New World, but principally with Europe, 
can procure to theſe iſlands that free circulation of 
the neceſſaries of life they receive, and of thoſe 
ſuperfluities they give in exchange. The more 


the coloniſts had ſuffered from the effects of — — 


long and dreadful commotion that had throw'n 


every thing into confuſion, the greater was their 


vigilance in endeavouring to repair the loſſes 
their fortunes had ſuſtained. . The very hopes 
entertained that the general weakneſs would in- 
ſure a laſting tranquillity, encouraged the moſt 
cautious merchants to ſupply the coloniſts with 
goods in advance; a circumſtance that contribut- 
ed greatly to quicken the progreſs they made, 

which, 
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which, notwithſtanding all their cate and atten. 
Theſe afliftances inſured as well as increaſed the 


proſperity of the iſlands, till a ftormz that had 
been a long time gathering, broke out in the 


year 1739, and diſturbed the peace of the world. 
Tun Engliſh colotiies, but thiefly Jamaica, had 


carried on à contraband trade with the Spaniſh ſer- 
tlements in the New World, which cuſtom had 
long made them conſider as lawful: The court 
of Madrid, becoming better acquainted with it's 
intereſts, concerted meaſures to put a ſtop to, or 
at leaſt to check, this intercourſe. The plan 
might poſſibly be prudent ; 'but it was neceſſary 
it ſhould be carried into execution with equity, 
Tf the ſhips that were intended to prevent this 
fraudulent trade had only ſeized upon thoſe veſ- 
ſels that were concerned in it, this meaſure would 
have deſerved commendation. But the abuſes 
inſeparable from violent meaſures, the eager- 
neſs of gain, and perhaps, too a ſpirit of re- 
venge, incited them to ſtop, under the pretence 


of their carrying on a contraband trade, many 


ſhips which in reality had a-legal:deftination. | 
ENGLAND, whoſe ſecurity,” power and glory is 
founded upon commerce, could not very patiently 
ſuffer even her uſurpations to be reſtrained ; but 
was highly incenſed when ſhe found that theſe 
hoſtilities were carried to an exceſs inconſiſtent 
with the law of nations. In London, and in the 


Houfe of parliament, general complaints were 
made againft the authors of them, and invectives 
Ong the miniſter who en them, "Walpole, 


who 
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who had long: ruled Great Britain, and 'whoſe ? 9.9 K 
character and abilities were better adapted tv — — 


peace than war, and the Spaniſh council which 


ſbewecl leſs ſpirit as the ſtorm increaſed, con- 


certed together terms of reconciliation. Thoſe 
fed upon, and ſigned at Pardo, were not ap- 
proved by a people equally inflamed by it's in- 
tereſts, it's reſentments, and by party ſpirit, and 
eſpecially by the number of political writings 


that were conſtantly publiſned on the ſubjeck. 


Tux ſovereign of any country, who forbids the 
liberty of diſcuſſing publicly matters of admi- 
niſtration, and politics, gives an authentic atteſta- 
tion of his propenſity to tyranny, and of the im- 
propriety of his meaſures. It is juſt as if he were 
to ſay to the people: © I know full as well as you 
«-do, that what I have determined upon is con- 
« trary to your liberty, your prerogatives, your 
« intereſt, your tranquillity, and your happineſs ; 
« bur I do not-chuſe that you ſhould murmur at 
% it. I will never ſuffer you to be enlightened, 
« becauſe it is convenient to me that you ſhould 
© remain in that ſtate of ſtupidity, which will 


prevent you from diſcerning my caprices, my 


« vanity, my extravagant diſſipations, my oſten- 
« tation, the depredations of my courtiers and 
© of my favourites, my ruinous amuſements, 


« and my ſtill more ruinous paſſions, from the 


e public good, which never was, is not, nor ever 


e will be, as far as depends upon me and my ſuc- 


© ceſſors, any thing more than a decent pre- 
« tence, Every thing I do is well done, you 
t may either believe or not, as you chooſe, but 
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et you mult be ſilent. I will prove to you, by 
all the moſt extravagant and atrocious mea- 
« ſures, that I reign for myſelf alone, and neither 
ec by you, nor for you. And if any one of you 
cc ſhould be raſh enough to contradict me, let 
periſh in the obſcurity of a dungeon, or 
et let him be ſtrangled, that he may for ever be 
at deprived of the powers of committing a ſimi- 

cc lar act of indiſcretion; \for ſuch is my will and 

« pleaſure.” In conſequence of ſuch declarati- 
ons, a man of genius muſt he either ſilent or be put 


to death; and a nation muſt be kept in a ſtate of 


barbariſm, with reſpect to their religion, their laws, 
their morals, and their government, and in the ig- 
norance of the moſt important things relative to 
their real intereſts, to their power, to their trade, 
to their ſplendour, and to their felicity; while all 
the nations around are improving themſelves by the 
daring efforts, and the concurrence of numbers of 
enlightened men, whoſe views are directed to 
thoſe objects alone that are really worthy of their 


attention. The reaſoning of an adminiſtration, 


which prohibits information, is defective in every 
particular; the progreſs of improvement is not to 
be ſtopt, nor even to be checked, without manifeſt 
Prohibition hath no other effect 
than to irritate men, and to inſpire them with an 
idea of rebellion, and to give to all their writings 
a libellous tendency. It is doing too much ho- 
nour to innocent ſubjects, to be alarmed at a 
ſew pages of writing, when two hundred thouſand 
aſſaſſins are ready to execute the orders of 90. 
vernment. 


ENGLAND 
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y Exo AH toems daily with numberleſs produc- B 1 K 
6 tions of the preſs, in which all the concerns of the 


nation are treated with freedom. Among theſe 
writings ſome are judicious, written by men of 
underſtanding, or citizens well informed aud ea - 
Jous for the public good. Their advice contri- 
butes to diſcover to the public their true intereſts; 
and to aſſiſt the operations of government. Few 
uſeful regulations of internal ceconomy are adopt. 
ed in the ſtare, that have not firſt been pointed 
out, modelled,” or improved in ſome of theſe 
writings.” Unhappy are the people r, are de- 
apes of ſoch an advantaggſſGmee. 
„Bur it may be ſaid, that Amed the ' few 
ſenſible men who ſerve to enlighten their coun- 
try, numbers are to be met with, who either from 
a a diſguſt to thoſe in power, or from a deſire of 
falling in with the taſte of the people, or from 
© ſome perſonal motives, delight in fomenting 4 
«ſpirit of diſſention and diſcontent;” The means 
generally made uſe of for this purpoſe, are to 
© heighten the pretenſions of their country beyond 
© their juſt and legal bounds, and to make the peo- 
ple conſider the fmalleſt precautions taken b 
other powers for the preſet vation of their — 
© ſeflions; as viſible incroachments. Theſe exag- 
© gerations, equally partial and falſe, ''eſtabliſh 
* prejudices, the effects of which occaſion the na- 
© tion to be conſtantly at war with it's neighbours - 
© If government, from a deſire of preſerving the 
© balance of juſtice between itſelf and other 
"Pew ſhould: refuſe to yield to popolar pre- 
© judices, 
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F a9 x) $ 1 Judices, it finds alt ale nee to ner 
be 1 2 * | 5 230; 1 40 It; oye wy Ae to) 
| \ Tas Mx Gew, * is n ns. tiny 
| ed with theſe. inconyeniencies; hut they are ſo ne; 
i trifling, and, o tranſient, hen compared with at tl 
* the advantages reſulting from it. that they. do E 
i not deſerve out notice ¶ The queſtion is reduced Ml dv: 
1 to this: Iit better ubat a people ſbould hs in a perpetual on f 
1 fate of ſtupidity, than that they ſbould be « ſometimes ſtore 
1 turbulent ? Sovereigns, . if, ye mean to be-wigked, riſhi 
Wl ſuffer your people co write; you will find men and 
15 corrupt enough to ſerye you acggrding to your ill ence 
Wi evil deſires; and who will. improve you in the ſally 
"i art- .of. a, Liberius. - If ve mean to be good, permit to th 
9 them alſo to, write; you will. ind, ſome. honeſt I eles 
4 men who willi improve you in the art of a Tra- fre. 
| jan. How. many} things are ye till, ignorant of, il br: 
1 before ye can ene great, cher in good: n ver e 
WA | W 5 ne en ſuch 
10 9 Tun gb of London, he mol Benbewptibe delle 
4 of any in the univerſe, as the people of England Wl "<P 
# | conſider ed in a political view, are the firſt people of in 
1; in the world; ahetted hy twenty thouſand young Ml dang 
at men, the ſons of diſtinguiſhed merchants, beſet of ap 
| | _ the, parliament. houſe, with clamours and threats, that! 
1 and influence it's deliberations... Such tumults arc WM * Pa! 


— 


frequently excited by a party in the parliament whicl 

itſelf. Theſe deſpicable men, once rouzed, revile the a1 

i the moſt reſpectable citizen, who hath incurred perſo 

{ i | their diſpleaſure, and been rendered ſuſpicious to circui 

| them: they ſet fire to his houſe, and ſcandalouſly Ml condi 

unſure; the moſt ſacred characters. The tumult can ¶ ©: 
never 
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never be appeaſed, unleſs they force the miniſtry; 
to yield to their fury. This indirect, though con- 
tinual influence of commerce upon the public 
meaſures, Was, perhaps, never ſo ſenſibly Wade 
x the period we are ſpeaking of. 

ENGLAND: began the war with a. — 
advantages. She had a great number of, ſailors, 


a % 
— 


on foot. Her magazines were filled with warlike, 


ſtores, and her dock-yards were in the moſt flou- 
thing condition. Her fleets. were all, manned; 
and ready. for ſetvice, and commanded by experi- 


enced officers, who waited only for orders ta ſet 


ſail, and to ſpread the terror and glory of her flag 
to the extremities of the world. Walpele, by ne- 
glecting ſuch, great advantages, muſt; not be cen: 
ſured as having betrayed his country. In this, 


particular he is above ſuſpicion, ſince he was ne- 


ver even accuſed of corruption, in a country where, 
ſuch charges have been. often made without being 
believed. His conduct, however, was not entirely 
ireproachable. The apprehenſion he was under 
of involving himſelf in difficulties that might en- 

danger his adminiſtration; the neceſſity he found 
of applying thoſe. treaſures in military operations, 

that he had amaſſed to bribe and ſecure. to himſclf 
a party, joined, to that of impoſing new, taxes, 
which muſt neceſſarily raiſe to the higheſt degree, 
the averſion that had been entertained both for his 


perſon and principles: all theſe, and ſome other 


circuraſtances, occaſioned an irreſolution in his 
conduct that was attended with. the moſt fatal 


conſequences. He loſt time, which is of the utmoſt 
| importance 
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0,9 b imporeance/in-every expedition,” but partieulany Fo" 
-—— decifive in all naval operations. rica, 


Tur fleet that Vernon commanded, after Have had | 
ing deſtroyed Porto-Bello, was unſucceſsful ar the l 
Carthagena, rather from the badneſs” of the cli. wet 
mate, and the miſunderſtanding and inexperience * 

of the officers, than from the valour of the gar. W5** 

riſon. Anſon's fleet was loſt at the doubling of 1 

Cape Horn, which ſome months ſooner might ak 

have been performed without danger. If we were mes 

to judge of what he might have done with lis oed 
whole ſquadron, from what he actually performed Franc 
with a fingle ſhip, it is not improbable but that beef 
he would at leaſt have ſbaken the empire of the bur tt 
Spaniards in the South Sea. A ſettlement that U 0 
was attempted in the iſland of Cuba was not 'TH 
proſperous. ' Thoſe who intended building a city ly, 
there, all died. General Oglethorpe, after hav- 
ing opened the trenches for thirty-eight days, was 
forced to raiſe the ſiege of fort St. Auſtin in Flo- 
rida, vigorouſly defended by Manuel Montiano, 
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| who had been allowed time rd ey to * 
18 himſelf againſt the attack, - . 
i | - Trovca the firſt efforts of the Engtilh againſt 
uy Spaniſh America were not "ſucceſsful, yet the 
1 alarm was not appeaſed. The navy, the cha- 
11 rafter, and government of the Engliſh, were three 
fl! | great reſources they had ſtill left, ſufficient to make W'*Proa 
| 1 the Spaniards tremble.  'In vain did France unite MA-la 
a f her naval powers, to act in conjunction with thoſe paces 
Þ | | of Spain. This confederacy neither checked che Win, t 
1 | intrepidity of the common enemy, nor animatad Mlical 
F i the minds of ſuch as were overwhelmed with fear. min 
| Fortunately Vou 
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Fortunately fot both nationb, as well a8 fof Amel 30,0 x. 
rica, the death of the emperor Charles the Il 
hid kindled in Europe an obſtinate war; in which 
the Britiſh troops were detained, to ſupport ai ina 
creſt that was extremely doubtful. The hoſtitis 
ties, conmmeticed' in diſtant countries with foer 
great preparitions; terminatetl at laſt inſenfbly im 
(few piraciesythar were committed on bt des! 
The moſt remarkable event that Happeficd At Hat 
ime/ was the taking of Cape Breton, vieh er. 
xoſed the fiſnery, commerce} and elde of 
d Psceg to che gresteſt dangers. THis valunbſe 
pſſeſion was'reſtored to the French at the peace p 
de bor the treary that gave it up, was not Jef ine . 
ect of cenſure; * EM #1 £413 5 Want dt * 
ot Tr French, ever infilienctd by 4 fplelt bf chf. 
yy, chat hath'1s long Seen the d4zzlittg fi or 
„a Europe imagine the ſuc fir of their Ixes ſuf⸗ 
a; Wicicntly compenſuted; if it hatn contributed ex 
o bd the frontiers of theiredunrry i tflat I th fay} 
o, en they have competed! tllefr prince to the ne 
re Nenty of governing them wite left attention and 
. wiey this he did Before; but if their territory 
a mains che fame "as ft wag before the war, they 
he den thible that” Boreuf Is tort,” WE fagt for 
a. onqueſt) ccufable indeeck iu 7 Bdtbitous 4g e 
ce but whith more chlightened ones mould never be 
ke wproacheck with, threw diſgrace on the peace of 
ite Ar- la- Chapelle, which reftored to Auſttia alf the 
oſe places that had been taken from her. "The n 2 
the Nin, too trifling and capricious to attend to po- 
ad incal diſcodions, could not be convinced, that * 
ar, J orming any kind of eſtabliſhment for the In- (| 
ly Wl Vo. V. - .* fant = 
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q o fant, Don Philip, an alliance with Spain was effec. ll 7 
day ſecured 3 that ſhe' herſelf was thereby en- trace 
gaged to adjuſt, with the houſe of Auſtria, ſome {lf land 
intereſts of the greateſt importance j that by be- the! 
coming guarantees to the king of Pruſſia for Sile- thin 
ſia; two rival powers would, in conſequence of ſuch WM 1c 
an arrangement, be formed in Germany; to pro- '2 al 
duce hich happy effect had been the labour and Wil of fe 
care of two centuries: that by reſtoring Friburg, vhic 
and thoſe towns in Flanders that had been de- allics 
ſtroyed, they would be caſily retaken, if war filled 
mould agaih be declared and carried on with vi- ¶ preju 
gour: beſides, that the number of land forces ders 
might always be very eaſily diminiſhed of fiſty- bare 
thouſand men, and the ſaving which ſuch a re- ccrtai 
duction would produce, might and en have 2ad « 
1 dern employed in increafing che navy there 
- Ir,. therefore, the French nation had not even i nat 
been obliged to attend to the management of it's valua 
affairs at home, which were then i in a very alarm - the D 
ing ſtate if her credit and commerce had not To 
been entirely ruined ; if ſome of her moſt conſi other, 
derable provinces had not been in the greateſt diſ . perha 
treſs; if ſhe had not loſt the key of Canada; if ber Vienn 
colonies had not been threatened with certain and or ve 
immediate invaſion 3 if her navy had not been ſo means 
entirely deſtroyed, as ſcarcely to have a ſhip leſt of the 
to ſend into the New World and if Spain had not from 1 
been upon the point of concluding a ſeparate trea- have - 
ty wich England: independent of all theſe cit-· ey {i 
cumſtances, yet the peace, that was then made, queſts 
would have deſerved the approbution of * moſt i paſſed 
ſenſible and Jogliciops _ 7" perhax 
5 | Ta! 
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Tux caſe wich which Marſhal Saxe could pene- ® 9,9 K 
trate into the internal provinces of the Nether·( 


lands; Was an object that particularly attracted 
the French! It will readily be allowed, that no- 
thing ſeemed: impoſſible to the victorious arms, of 
Lewis XV. ; but it may be thought paradoxical 
to aſſert, that the Engliſh, were . deſirous 
of ſeeing the Dutch ſubdued... If the republic, 
which could not poſſibly ſeparate itſelf from it's 
lies, had /been/- conquered, it's inhabitants, 
filled as they were with ancient as well as preſent 
prejudices- againſt the government, laws, man- 


gets and religion of their conqueror, would hardly 


have ſubmitted to his dominion. Would they not 
certainly. have conveyed their people, their ſtock, 
and their induſtry to Great Britain? And can 
there be the leaſt doubt hether ſuch conſiderable 
alyantages. would not have been infigitely more 
valuable . en. than an alliance vin 
the Dutch? % Tf 3:34:77 os 6; | 

Tas eie let us venture to add an- 
other, Which though not attended to before, will, 


perhaps, not ſeem Teſs evident. The court: of 


Vienna hath been thought either very fortunare, 
or very ſkilful, in having been able, by the 
means of negociations, to wreſt out of the hands 
of the French thoſe places which had been taken 


from them during the war. But would they not 


have been more fortunate, or more ſkilful, had 
they ſuffered their enemy to keep part of the don 
queſts they bad obtained? The period is now 
paſſed, when the houſe of Auſtria was equal, or 
perhaps ſuperior in ſtrength to the houſe of 

A1 Bourbon. 


* 


TH 


* K Bourbon, Policy, therefore, ſhould: have en- 
— gaged her to intereſt other powers in her ſortune, 


at the increaſing power of this monarchy, which 
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even from the loſſes ſhe had ſuſtained. This might 
have been effected by ſacrificing ſomething; ap- 


parently, at leaſt, to France. Europe, alarmed 


is naturally an object of hatred; envy and fear, 
would have renewed that ſpirit of animoſity that 
had been ſwor'n againſt Lewis XIV. and more 
formidable leagues would neceſſarily have been 


formed in conſequence of ſuch ſentiments; This ber ft 
general diſpoſition of the people was more likely leged 
to have recovered the greatneſs of the new houſe Wl ck 
of Aufttia,:than the re-acquiſition of a diſtant and de a 
limited retricory, always dpen to an aück. ne, 
I is probable, however, that the French ple- ao 
nipotentiary who managed the | negociation, a 25 ö 
well as the miniſter who digegted it, would bare 17" 
ſeen through the artiffce. We do not even ſcru- * + 
ple to aſſert, that neither of theſe ſtateſmen hat * 
any view of extending the French dominions. Bui 
would they have found the ſame penetration ta LI. 
unravel political defigns in the council, to which perity 
they were reſponſible for their conduct This AM "7 d 
2 point we cannot preſumt to determine. All g⁰ cluſive 
vernments are generally inclined” to extend theiſ be Re 
territories; and ee e er en ſeek te 
men equally t e ie E 
Bor whatever truth there ey de 10 the re on My: 
fleQions, it mult be allowed, that the'expeRationy® ©? 
of the two French miniſters, who ſettled the peace * . 
were diſappointed. Fhe principal object they hat * Pp 


in view was the preſervation of the colonies, 0 ed f 
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jad been threatened by the enemy. But as "ok 00k 
1s the danger was over, this unhounded ſource of — 


opulence; was neglected. France kept on foot a 
large body of troops, retained in her pay a great 
part of Germany, and acted in the ſame manner 


s if another Charles V. had threatened her 


3 or another Philip II. could have throw'n 
de internal parts of the kingdom into con- 
fuſion by his intrigues. She was not ſenſible that 
her ſuperiority upon the continent was acknow- 
kged, that no ſingle power could venture to at- 


ack her; and that the event of the laſt war, and 


the arrangements ſettled by the laſt peace, had 


rendered the union of ſeveral powers againſt her 


mpoſſible. A number of apprehenſions, equally 
weak and trifling, diſturbed her tranquillity, Her 
prejudices prevented her from perceiving that ſhe 
had only one enemy really deſerving her attention, 
and that this enemy could only be e by a 
tonſiderable fleet. 


Tux Engliſh, more inclined tt to n abe pro- 


ſperity of others than to enjoy their on, are not 
only deſirous of becoming rich, but of being ex- 
tluſively ſo, Their ambition is gain, as that of 
the Romans was empire. They do nat properly 
kek to extend their dommion, but their colo- 
nes. Commerce is the ſole object of all the wars 
they are engaged in, and the deſire of engroſſing 
t all to themſelves, hath made them perform 
many great actions, and commit the maſt flagrant 
its of injuſtice, and obliges them to perſevere in 
the ſame conduct. Will the nations never be 
tired of that ſpecies of tyranny which ſets them at 

H 3 defiance, 
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K. K en and degrades them? Win they perpe- py 
—— tuglly continue in that ſtate of weakneſs, which 5 * | 
| compels them to ſubmit to a deſpotiſm they Th: 
woyld be very deſirous of annihilating? If they 65 
ſhould. ever form an alliance among themſelves, e 
how could one ſingle power be able to reſiſt Wc. 
them, unleſs deſtiny were always in it's fayour, Mad 4 
which it would be very imprudent to depend Bl Aan 
upon? Who is it that hath inſured eternal pro- once: 
ſperity to the Engliſn ? and if it could be inſured quiſes 

to them, would it not be too dearly purchaſed by BY uoug 
the loſs of a tranquillity which they could nevet hemies 
enjoy? and would they not be too ſeverely pu- ings a 
niſhed for it, by the alarms, of a ſpirit of jealouſy, WW Fa; 
which ever obliges them to keep an anxious and Wc... 
watchful eye upon the ſlighteſt movements of the ſhips, 
other powers? Is it very glorious z is it very duced 
pleaſing; is it very advantagequs.z and is it very WI four 
ſafe, for one nation to reign in the . midſt of I her. ! 
others, as a Sultan in the midſt of his ſlaves! _ 
Will a dangerous increaſe of qutward,cenmity. be hrous « 
ſufficiently compenſated by. the: banefyl. increaſe vin it, 
of inward: opulence ?., Engliſhmen, avidity knows WM bad af 
no bounds 3 but patience harh it's end, which is ber tra 
almoſt always fatal to thoſe who urge it to that Bll ſtemec 
extreme. But the paſſion for trade exerts ſuch I lithert 
influence over you, that even your philoſophers where 
are goyerned by it. The celebrated Mr. Boyle i reſtrail 
uſed to ſay, that it would be a commendable ¶ it had 
action to preach Chriſtianity to the ſavages ; be und w. 
cauſe, were they to know only ſo much of it as {il vere 11 
would canyigce chem of 7 Ga to wear ¶ mm 
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| cothes, it would prove of gue: ne to the En- g 
* gli manufactures. The 3 
ch A ys TEM of this katurz which W Eaglih — 
er luxe ſcarce ever loſt ſight of, diſcovered Itſelf) caute of 
e nore openly in 1755, than ir had ever done be- wr“ 


ore. The rapid improvements made jn the 


itt I french colonies ſurpriſed eyery attentive mind, 
Ny nd - dwakened the jealouſy / af the "Engliſh, 
nd Aſhamed,, however, to let it appear at firſt, they, 
o. concealed it fot ſome time under myſterious diſ- 
, quiſes'; and a people who have pride or modeſty 
} WH nough to term negociations the artillery of their. 


ngs and artifices of the moſt inſidious, policy. 
France, alarmed at the confuſed ſtate of her 
ſnances, intimidated by the ſmall number of her 


duced by a love of eaſe, pleaſure and tranquillity, 
favoured the attempts that were made to deceive 


uge, that Great Britain was and qught to be de- 
gin it, befottthe naval eſtabliſhment of her rival. 


had attained to the ſame degree of perfection as 
her trading navy. Theſe cauſes of apprehenſion 


a ſeemed abſurd in a country where trade had been 
1 BY hicherco carried on by a ſpirit of imitation only; 
rs Wi where it had been ſhackled by every ſpecies of 


trait, and always ſacrificed to finance; where 
ic BY it had never met with any real encouragement, 
1 and where men knew not, perhaps, that they 
1s WY vere in poſſeſſion of the moſt valuable and richeſt 
commerce in che world. A nation, that was in- 


19 R 


gemies,” did not ſcruple to employ all the wind- | 


her, In vain did ſome able ſtateſmen cantinpally- 


frous of a war; and that ſhe was compelled to be- 


3755 


ſhips, and the inexperience of her admirals; fe - 
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wo debted to nature for a moſt excellent ſoil; tg 
— chance for her colonies; to the vivacity and pli- 


„. 


. her conqueſts and her literary merit, and even 10 


be too happy, were ſhe permitted to enjoy her 


ber into ſecurity. When the Engliſh thought 


was doing? It reduced the toſt ſacred conyen- 
tions ef nations among themſelves; to the arti- 


ban? 4 conſtant ſtate of warf that they were 
| making peace a timę of appretichfion only ; that 
they Vers introducing on the globe nothing but 
4 falſe and deceitful ſecurity; that ſovereign 


each other; that the empire of diſcord was be- 


| n juſt reprizals were authorized; and that 
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ancy of het diſpoſition, for à taſte: in thoſe arts 
Which vary and increaſe. the enjoy ments oi life ; to 


the diſperſion of the Proteſtants" ſhe had unſortu- 
nate ly loſt, for the deſirè excited in other coun- 
tries of imitating her: chis nation, that would 


happineſs, - would not perceive that ſhe might be 
deprived of ſome of theſe advantages, and inſen- 
ſtbly fell 4 ſacriſice to thoſę arts employed tolull 


there was ng further occafion to diſſeruble, they 
commenced; hoſtilities, without having-previoully 
paid any attention to thaſe formalities ARS are in 
uſe among'civilized people. „„ 205 Ik 
Did the nation; - whioh is keck 8 bios 
d humane, and fo prödent, reflect upon what 


fees of perdious Poliey; it-freed- them from 
the: er tie that connects them, by dif 

\ chitnerical idea of the light of na- 
"Dia theſe people perceive, that they were 


wete becoming ſo many wolyes,, ready to devour 
coming unbounded ; that the moſt cruel and 


> 9 
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Great Britain ſince, far from exclaiming, in 
imitation of the Athenians, who were not them 


ſelves - the moſt ſcrupulous men among the 


Greeks : The ibing 15 uſeful, but it is not honeſt ; let 


it be mentioned no more; the Engliſh, on the 


contrary, congratulated themfelves' upon an ig- 
nominious act, againſt which the voice of all 
Europe was raiſed with indignation. Acts of 


hoſtility, without a declaration of war, when 


there is even no treaty of peace ſubſiſting, is the 
proceeding of barbarians, Hoſtilities, againſt 
the faith of treaties, but preceded by a declara- 
tion of war; by what pretence ſoever it may be 
palliated, would be a diſguſting act of 'inju= 
ſtice, if the habit of it had not been frequent, 
ind if the ſname of it did not light upon almoſt 


all the powers. Hoſtilities, without a declaration 


of war, againſt a neighbouring people, who are 
quietly repoſing themſelves upon the faith of 
treaties, upon the right of nations, upon a reci- 
procal intercourſe of good-will, upon civilized 
manners, upon the ſame God, upon the ſame 
worſhip, upon the reciprocal teßcber and pro- 
tection granted to the citizens of both nations in 
their reſpective countries; ſuch hoſtilities are a 
crime, which, in every fockery, would be treated 
13 murder on the highway; and if there were any 
expreſs code againſt it, as there is a tacit one, 
formed and ſubſcribed” to between all nations, 
fe ſhould: then read * following ſentence: 


Ler 
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ms were no longer to be laid aſide? At that n 


time there was à half Themiſtoctes in the mi- . oY 
niſtry; but there was not one Ariſtides in all 


* r * i 6 
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at” OK Ler us ALL UNITE AGAINST THE TRAITOR, AND 
— LET HIM BE EXTERMINATED FROM THE FACE or 
THE EARTH. The nation that commits ſuch a 
crime, purſues it's intereſt with unbounded and 
ſhameleſs jealouſy; it ſhews that it is deſtitute 
of equity and honour; that it deſpiſes equally 
the judgment of the preſent. time, and the cen- 
ſure of poſterity; and that it hath more regard 
for it's exiſtence among nations, than for the 
colours it will be painted in, in their hiſtory. If 
it be the ſtrongeſt, it is a mean tyrant; it is a 
lion, which debaſes itſelf to act the abject part 

of a ſox. If it be the weakeſt, and be appre- 
henſive far itſelf, it may, perhaps, be leſs odious, 
but it is equally baſe, How much more noble, 
and how much more advantageous, was the cuſ- 
tomiof the Roman people! Let us open, as they 
did, the gates of our temples; let an ambaſſador 
be ſent to the enemy 's frontiers, and there let him 
declare war, by ſhaking the ſkirts of his gar- mark: 
ments, at the ſound of the trumpet of the herald multi 
that attends him. Let us not maſſacre an enemy would 
that ſleeps. If we dip our hand into the blood tte re 
of him who thinks himſelf our friend, the ſtain loft ir 
of it will never be wiped off. It will always tous. 
call .to mind the Magbeth of the poet. A 
Tgouon a declaration of war were only 2 mere 6 
ceremony between nations, which ſeem to be bound counc 
by no ties as ſoon as they intend. to maſſacre one ſpiſed 
another; yet it is very evident, that the Britiſh reſpor 
miniſtry were more than doubtful of the injuſlice unexp 
of their conduct. The timidity of their meaſures, oainec 
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1 cating modes of Juſtification they adopted, and 5 . 8 
* the influence they 1 in vain exerted to make par- ps 


2 WW jament approve fo ſcandalous a violation; theſe, 


d with ſeveral” other circumſtances, plainly' diſco- 


te Wl vered the guilt of their proceeding. If thoſe 


Leak miniſters of fo great a power had been as 
bold in committing crimes, as they appeared 
regardleſs of the laws of virtue, they would have 


formed a project of the moſt extenſive nature. 
French ſhips upon the northern coaſt of America, 
ſea, The ruin of the only power that was ca- 


the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a ſtrong con- 
ſederacy. It's fall would have intimidated all 
other nations, and wherever the Engliſh flag had 
appeared, it would have commanded obedience. 
in every quarter of the world. Aſucceſs fo re- 
markable and deciſive would have made the 
multitude overlook the violation of public right, 
vould have juſtified it to the political world, and 
the remonſtrances of the wiſe would have been 
loft in the. clamoyrs of the "yay and ambi- 
tious. 

A Tip, bout equally unjuſtifiable oondutl, 
was attended with very contrary effects. The 
council of George II. was hated, as well as de- 
ſpiſed, over all Europe ; and the events cor- 
reſponded to theſe ſentiments, France, though 
unexpectedly attacked, was victorious in Canada, 
gained conſiderable advantages by ſea, took Mi- 
narca, and threatened London itſelf, Her rival 


i Eh nd. Ai ent 2 HP. alt ae tt 


When they unjuſtly gave orders to attack all the 
they would have extended theſe orders to every 


pable of making any reſiſtance, would have been 


Was 


The begin» 
ning of the 
war is unfa- 
vourable to 


the Engiiſh, 
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BOOK was then ſenſible of the truth of what men of un. 


moral character and inability of it's 


5 x — derſtanding had long ſince obſerved in England, 


that the French united the greateſt contrarieties 
in their character; that they blended virtues and 
vices, marks of weakneſs and ſtrength that had 
always been thought inconſiſtent with each other; 
that they were brave, though effeminate; equally 
addicted to pleaſure and glory; ſerious in trifles, 
and trifling in matters of importance; ever diſ- 
poſed to war, and ready to attack: in a word, 

mere children, ſuffering. themſelves, as the Athe. 
nians of old, to be diſquieted and moved to anger 
for real or imaginary intereſts; fond of enter- 
prize and action, ready to follow any guide, and 
comforted in the greateſt misfortunes with the 
moſt trifling ſucceſs. The Engliſh, who, ac- 
cording to a vulgar, though ſtrong expreſſion of 
Swift's, are always inthe cellar. or in the garret, 


and know no eee, began then to be too 


much afraid of a nation that they had unjuſtly 


deſpiſed. A ſpirit of 9 Ne an to 


that of preſumptioosn. 
Tux nation, cortupted by the too ent con- 
fidence it had placed in it's opulence; humbled 
by the introduction of foreign 3 and by the 
verndrs; 
weakened too by the collifion of factions, which 
keep up an exertion of ſtrength among a free 
people in times of peace, but which deſtroy their 
power in times of war: the nation, diſgraced, 
aftoniſhed, and uncertain what meaſures to pur- 
fae; equally ſenſible of the diftteſſes i it had al- 
ready been expoſed to, as * chose it Toreſin, 


Was 


- 
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- prevent the other. All zeal ſor the common 3 
„de vas confined to the granting of immenſe ſup- 

0 plies. That the coward is ſooner diſpoſed to part 

. ith his money than the brave man, in order to 


ward off danger z and that the preſent critical 
tuation of affairs required them not to conſiqer 
who ſhould pay, but who ſhould ſtand forward to 
icht; theſe were truths, which, at nee 
ſeemed to have been forgotten 


ſome inſtances of ſucceſs that were of no conſe- 


mies had been throw'n into, was à proof of their 
weakneſs, they involved themſelves further than 
was conſiſtent with their intereſt, in the diſturb- 
ances which: aim ego PREM, German 


$ , 
powers.” % . 9 WI f | ens * 4 "i 3 47 7 * 


been artended with the greateſt diſgrace, and if 
fortunate, moſt have been deſtructive in the end, 
ſerved to confound them. Their levity made 
them forget, that à few months before they had 
zpplauded the wiſe and enlightened. ſtateſman, 


ſome miniſters were willing to enter into, from 
their deſpaiting of ſucceſs at ſea, had, with the vi- 
racity and confidence peculiarrogenius, addreſſed 


himſelf to them in the following words: Gentlemen, 
ſaid he, Iet ur all, who are here preſent in cha, 
' WH 70 out, ub torches in our hands, and ſet fire to all 
HY «#7 Pipe, if ibey art uſeleſs to our defence, and are 
my IE. to make our | enemies infult us. This 

Py 


was incapable of exerting itſelf to avenge — LALLY 


Taz French, on their part, were deen | 


quence..' Preſuming, that the ſurpriſe their ene- 


A svsrzu, ROY ” onſuccoſefil; oft have a 


who, py gt to avoid a land war, which | 
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> 0.9 & political infatuation'threw them into the greateſt 
Pr... difficulties, : Errors of the cabinet were followed 
by military faults. The management of the army 
was ſubjected to the intrigues of the court. A 
ſeries of bad ſucceſs was the conſequence of a per- 
petual change of commanders. This light and 
ſuperficial nation did not perceive, that even ſup. 
poling, what indeed was impoſſible, that all thoſe 
who were ſucceſſively intruſted with the direction 
of the military operations, had really been men of recalle 
abilities, yet they could not contend with advan. WM The « 
tage againſt a man of genius, aſſiſted by one of Ml claime 
diſtinguiſhed capacity. Misfortunes made no al- ¶ vere e 
ebener N cee eee and the expect 
changes of generals were endleſs. in the 
- Wars the French were thus dad, as of bat 
Eogliſh; from u ſpiric of dejeCtion;'were'inflamed I vith 
with the utmoſt refentment: they changed a mi. Wl one m 
niſter who had juſtly excited general diſſatisfaction, Ml + ſpiri 
and placed at the head of affairs a man who was Tu 
equally an enemy to timid meaſures, to the royal WM tor to 
prerogative, and to France. Although this choice I feng 
was the conſequence of chat ſpirit of party which ¶ promi 
cauſes the greateſt revolutions: in England, yet it pleaſu 
was ſuch as the circumſtances of the times requir- ¶ ruptic 
ed. William Pitt, had a ſoul formed for. great I conne 
deſigns; was diſtinguiſhed, by a ſpecies of elo - Engli 
quence that never failed to captivate his bearers, ¶ vith , 
and by a character equally firm and enterpriſing. Ml for ſo 
He was ambitious to make his country riſe ſupe · ¶ any p 
rior to all others, and at the ſame time to raiſe his MW imme 
own fame. His enthuſiaſm fired a nation, which were, 
will always be inf pired by a love of liberty. The and ſe 
| admir 7 
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ind ſentenced to death. Neither his rank, abilities, 


m 

0 - fmily,. nor. friends, could protect. him from the 
er- igour of the law. His own ſhip was fixed upon 
ns WY the ſpot where the ſentence paſſed upon him was 
ip. i be put in execution. All Europe, at.the.news 
oſe Wl of this melancholy event, was ſtruck with aſtoniſh· 


nent, blended with admiration and borror 
recalled; the memory of the ancient republics, 
The death of Byng, whether guilty or not, pro- 
caimed in the moſt alarming manner to thoſe who 


erpect, if they betrayed the confidence repoſed 
in them. Every man ſaid to himſelf, in the inſtant 
of battle: It i is on this field I: muſt die, rather than 


> WY vith infamy on a ſcaffold. Thus the blood; of 
ii. one man, accuſed. of _—_ Was produſtive. of 


a ſpirit, of heroiſm. Ten linda 5461 


tor to ſubdue the impreſſions of fear, was further 
ſtrengthened by an emulation, that ſeemed to 
promiſe the revival of public ſpirit. Diſſipation, 
pleaſure, indolence, and often vice and a cor- 
ruption of manners, occaſion warm and frequent 
connections in moſt kingdoms of Europe. The 
Engliſh have leſs intercounſe and connection 
„th each other; they have, perhaps, leſs taſte 
. br ſocial life than other nations; but the idea of 
ny project that may be ſerviceable; to the ſtate, 
i immediately unites them, and they ſeem, as it 
h vere, animated by one ſoul. All ranks, parties, 
: and ſects, contribute to inſure it's ſucceſs, and with 

ſuch 


nere employed by the nation, what fate theꝝ muſt 


Tuis ſyſtem of 30 out an exunple of ter- 
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ies WY umiral who had ſuffered. Minorca to be taken; Þ d 
red BY vas arreſted, throw'n into priſon, accuſed, tried, —— 
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and which proves, that under 'vexations'of every 


the ſovereign be victorious or conquered; whe: 
trade ſhould fall or proſper? The zeal of the 


the miniſter who hath the direction of Public mea- 
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» 0.9K ſuch liberality as cahnot be paralleled in thoſe Nee th 
— places where the notion * 4 A den bee native ng the 1 
2 does not prevail. ig en noved 

Ax d, in fact, hy mould way doernes for , 500 

the glory of à nation, when we can expect no {ud the 

other return for the facrifices we make, than an {lic diff 

increaſe of miſery ; hen victorĩes and defeats ate ¶ Pen tre 

equally fatal; victories, by giving riſe to taxes to M uion, 

pave the way for them z and defeats, by occaſioning þ. reſpe 

taxes to repair them? Tf there were not ſome ere nen 

lirtle remains of honour fobſiting in us, in ſpice H bund 

of all the efforts that are made'uiſe' 6f to Rifle it, en 


on this 
ne e 
be brill 
Tas, 
{the na 
Iſh, anc 
eren 
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a; inte! 
bem - OL 
| -Ind 
he expe 
buntrie: 
efſarily, 
oNCErTe 
dent 


i nduſte 


kind, the people ſtill retain ſome feeling for the 
diſgrace of the nation oh they would be equally af: 
fected with it's proſpetity or it's misfortunes, 
Will they experlence better treatment, whether 


ther he acquire or loſe a province; whether 


Engliſh - is more remarkably diſtinguiſhed, when 
the nation hath' placed an implicit confidence in 


fures. As ſoon as Mr. Pitt was made prime mi- 
niſter, a marine ſociety was eſtabliſned, which, 
perceiving that there appeared a remiſſneſs in ge- 
neral to enter into the fea ſervice," and diſap- 
proving the cuſtom of preſſing men into it, in- 
vited the children of the pooreſt claſs in the three 
kingdoms to become ſhip boys, and their fa- 
thers ſailors. They undertook to pay the ex- 
pences of their voyage; to' take care of them in 
ſickneſs; to feed, clothe, and furniſh them with 
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every Vor. 
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ger thing neceſſary to preſerve their health dut- ® 00K 
ng the time they were to be at ſea. The king, GR 
noved by this inſtance of patriotiſm, gave them 

15500 livres j the prince of Wales , ooo livres f, 

id the princeſs of Wales 4, 500 T. The actors of 

te different theatres; whoſe abilities have not 

een treated with {contempt by this enlightened 

tion, acted their beſt plays for the increaſe of 

b reſpectable an eſtabliſhment. The theatres 

were. never ſo much crowded as on this occaſion;' 

bundred of theſe ſhip boys, and a hundred of 

e alors, clothed ſrom a aeal that may truly be 

olden ſacred, appeared upon the ſtage; a decora - 

on this ſurely, not inferior to that ariſing from 

he Mews of lights, the elegance of ol = 

he brillianey of wel gb 

Tars public zeal and attachment to the daes The tojs 
the nation, animated the minds of all the Eng- bn are 


rouſed 


Ih, and the effects of it were diſplayed in the from thele 
argys 


iference of. their conduct. They ravaged the nd. Klee 


the French 


ö n intercepted their navigation, and gave a check Jeg, f 
b all their forces in Weſtphalia. They drove be, 2viboe 


of theſe ſu 
bem out of North-America, Africa, and the ceſſes, = 


alt-Indies,./; Till Mr. Pitt became miniſter, all 
he expeditions of the nation, made in diſtant 
buntries,, had been unſucceſsful, and: muſt ne- 
earily, have been ſo, becauſe they had been ill- 
pacerted. ., He, on the  contraty, planned ſuch 
dent and uſeful deſigns; his preparations were 
ped vith 9 much Foreſight and . 


os 5 
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aſts of their enemies; beat them every where by and Spaaim 
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* his means were ſo well adapted to the ends hes thi 
1 wanted to obtain; he made ſuch a prudent choice were of 
0 of the perſons whom he intruſted with his de traders. 
ſigns; he. eſtabliſhed ſuch harmony between th hem ir 
land. and fea forces, and raiſed the ſpirits of th bom tl 
Engliſh to ſuch a height, that his whole admini dd not 
ſtration was a feries of conqueſts. His mind, ili: at 
ſuperior to his glory, made him deſpiſe the id eit at 
clamours of thoſe, who cenſured what they calle¶ nduce 
his profuſions. He uſedto ſay with Philip, fatheſi n ene 
of Alexander the Great, That victory was to be puf neſſes. 
chaſed by money, ner n be r r 
the expence of victory. ſme be 
By ſuch a conduct, and ſuch priticiptes, M (2nd lar 
Pitt had at all times, and in all places, triumphe ut Gua 
over the French. He purſued them to their mou the 
valuable iſlands, even to their fugar colonies bomba 
Theſe poſſeſſions, ſo juſtly prized for their riche¶ ſrgets 
were not, however, better ſecured. The fortific: error 
tions that were erected there, were conſtructe nade a 
405 without judgment, and were falling to decaynidity, 
Theſe ruins were equally” deſtitute of defender ri the 
of arms, and of ammunition. Ever ſince the b demſel 
ginning of hoſtilities, all intercourſe betweę f two 
theſe great ſettlements and the mother=countr hey ſto 
had been at an end. Fhey could neither recei equally 
. ſubſiſtence from it, nor enrich it with their prq te war 
in. ductions. The buildings neceſfary for the caſcf mak 
a | rying on of agriculture, were a heap: of ruin this 6d! 
if The maſters and the ſlaves, equally deſtitute Mir, kn 
ft the neceſſaries of life, were obliged to feed up uns de! 
nt the cattle. deſtined for the labours of huſbandriMnade ſt 
; if any rapacious en ever reached chem, mat ha 
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Was through ſo many dangers, that the coloniſts * O, K 
ere obliged to pay for hat they bought of theſe Fa 
traders at a very advanced price, and to give 
hem in exchange whatever they conſented to take 
fom them at the loweſt. Though the coloniſts 
id not call in the aid of any foreign power to 
their aſſiſtance, yet it was not to be expected, that 
their. attachments to their mother country would 
induce them to make a vigorous defence agaiuſt 
an Oran; that Leg PX an 854 to their diſ- 
neſſes,. (14 4.55 7 f 
Is this ſituation of affairs," ten » ſhips 05 the line, 
bme bomb-ketches, and frigates, with five thou» 
and land: forces, ſailed from England, and arrived 
ut Guadalupe, | They appeared before the town 
n the 22d of January 1760, and the next day 
bombarded the town of Baſſe- Terre, If the be- 
ſegets had know n how to take advantage of the 
cMtercor they had ſpread, the iſland would have 1 
tf made a very ſhort reſiſtance: but the ſlowneſs, ti- 1 
midity, and irreſolution of their operations afford- | 
d the gartiſon and the inhabitants letture to fortify 
hemſelves in a paſs that was only at the diſtance 
af tuo leagues from the place. From this ſport 
they ſtopped the progreſs of the enemy, who were 
qually diſtreſſed from the heat of the climate and | 
the want of proviſions. The Engliſh, deſpairing if 
al making, themſelves maſters of the colony on I 
this ſide, proceeded | to attack it in another quar- 
ter, know'n by the name of Grande-Ferre. It 
pains defended by a fort called Fort Lewis, which — 2 
dr made ſtill leſs reſiſtance chan that of Baſſe-Terre, 0 
„dat had ſurrendered in four and twenty hours. : 
W ; I - The | 
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11 BO K The conquerors were again guilty of the erf 2 
N he lam 
Hi — — they had before fallen into, and ſuffered the ſam "a: 
10 inconveniencies from it. The event of the expef e 
HI dition began to be doubtful, when Barrington, wht . 
{4 ſucceeded to the command at the death of Hop” 4 
124 ſon, changed the plan of operations. He gaye | 120 ; 
16 up the idea of penetrating into the country, and lich, 
5 re-embarked his ſoldiers, who ſucceſſively attacket 1 50 1 
" the houſes and villages upon the coaſts. The ra "an 
"1 vages they committed, [obliged the coloniſts te *S:; 
Fi ſubmit, The whole iſland, after three monthy h 
1 defence, ſurrendered on the 2 fſt day of April, *. 
kl upon very honourable terms of capitulation. 4 5 
FH Tux troops that had obtained this victory did 10 8 
Wl not engage in this expedition, till they had inef- guet 
1 fectually threatened Martinico. Three years after n be 
W Great Britain revived a deſign that had been too wall 
N haſtily given up; but greater preparations andi of 
3h more effectual means were employed to carry it ought 
| 4s into execution. On the 16th of January 1762, Wered: i 
1 eighteen battalions, under the command of ge- 18511 
. neral Monckton, and eighteen ſhips of the lid erally. 
We! commanded by admiral Rodney, the firſt ſent from fence 
11K North America, and the latter from Europe, ap- icapab 
al [ peared before the capital of the iſland. The land- \ſenfGb 
oh ing of the troops the next day was ſoon effected, Bi, ſurre 
. without difficulty and without loſs. To take o it. 
4 poſſeſſion of the eminences that were fortified and Tax 
1 defended by Fort Royal, ſeemed to be a matter Md 1. 
"4 not ſo eaſily accompliſhed. "Theſe obſtacles, how- Wioſe it 
144 ever, were after ſome warm engagements ſur- ite ref 
1 mounted, and the place that would ſoon have been N attac 
0 reduced to aſhes by the bombs, capitulated 5 
” 3 | 3 i 
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bc och of February; and the whole colony did * „% &. 
te ame on the 13th. It is probable: that the Ges 
wroſperity of Guadalupe under the Britiſh go- 
ernment, contributed to bring about this gene- 
fl ſurrender; which might, and ought to have 
ken delayed longer. Granada and the other 
Leward Iſlands, whether ſubject to France, or 
lich, though peopled by Frenchmen, were neu- 
al, ſurrendered rn without * wad | 
ſſtange, il 
Evxx St. Domiaga, as only poſſeſſion ha 
French ſtill retained in the Archipelago of Ame- 
ia, was likely to fall into the hands of the Eng- 
ih; and it's loſs ſeemed to be not far diſtant. - 1 
had not even been know'n that this was the firſt 
onqueſt Great Britain would attempt, yet it could 
jot be ſuppoſed that it would eſcape it's avidity. 
ould this ambitious nation have checked the ca- 
er of it's own ſucceſſes ſo far as to give up all 
oughts of a conqueſt that would have com- 
eted it's proſperity? This was a point that ſeem- 
d not to admit of a doubt. The colony was ge- 
erally know'n to be entirely without any means of 
fence, either within or without, and therefore 
capable of making the leaſt reſiſtance, It was 
ſenſible of it's weakneſs, that it ſeemed diſpoſed 
o ſurrender as Joon as it ſhould be ſummoned to 
6 x | 
Taz court of Verſailles was as equally aſtoniſhed 
nd alarmed at the loſſes it had ſuſtained, , and at 
boſe, it foreſaw. It had expected ſuch an obſti- 
ate reſiſtance as would have been ſuperior to eve- 
attack, The deſcendants of thoſe brave ad- 
4 venturers, 
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B 0.0K venturers, Who had ſettled; theſe colonies, ſee 


a a rampart ſufficient to repel all the forces of 0 th "go 
Britiſh empire. They almoſt felt a ſecret (arid 1 0 

faction that the Engliſn were directing their effort uu. F 
| towards that quarter. The miniftry had'inſpir Gs 
a the nation with the ſame confidence that poſſeſſt 110 d 
them, and it was the OE. 4a Rad Citizen \ be 
ſhew the leaſt uncaſinels, | Aus MN 
Ir is an obſervation”! * way now bs peri gor! 
mitted to make, that events, which have ons mer 
happened, will happen again. A people who wr) 
whole fortune conſiſts in fields and Paſtures wi kings" 
if influenced by any degree of ſpirit, reſolutel 4a 
defend their poſſeſſions?! The haryelt of one ye: «iff 
is the utmoſt they can loſe, ! and whatever calami are 
they may experience, does not diſtreſs them t het, 
ſuch a degfee as to leave them without hopes of ral gent t 
covery. The caſe is very different with regard t 0 le 
the wealthy cultivators of theſe colomes. Whe poſſeſs 
ever they take up arms, they ron the riſque « bent 
having the labours of their whole lives deſtroyed conſee 
their ſlaves carried off, and all the hopes of the dat t 
poſterity either loſt by fire or plunder; they wi _ 
therefore always ſubmit to the enemy. Thouę can 
ſatisfied with the government under Which the au pr. 
live, they are leſs attached to it's glory than | of let 
their-own-Fiches, 1/0! 31 24 "Ow! 
— . example of the firſt lake whoſe pe bor 5ö 
yerance could not be ſhaken by the moft vigorallll on k 
attacks, does not affect the truth'of this obſervi walk k 
| tion. The object of the war was then the acqu Fu 


ſition of territory, and the expulſion of the inhab i i the 
5 9 F 
; = 2 4 k f ; "IE greſs { 
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desde only againſt the ſovereign of it. 


Taz plan of attacking Martinico was laid by 
Mr. Pitt, though he was not in the miniſtry when 
t was fübdüed. The reſignation of this great 
man drew the attention of Europe, and deſerves 
to be conſidered by every one, who inveſtigates 
the cauſes and elfects of political revolutions. An 
biſtorlan, wo ventutes to Write the tranſactions of 
his own age, hath ſeldom, it muſt be granted, 
ſoffcient Shts to gpide him. The councils of 
kings are p; fecret, 
vithdraw! the veil that ſurrounds Alf Their 
miniſters, faithful depofitafies of the fectets they 
have Beef intruſted with, of intereſted to conceal 
them, "explain themdelves no further than is ſuffi- 
dient to miflenct the curious inquirer, who withes 
to diſcover them. Whatever penetration he may 
poſſeſs, in” "tracing tlie fource and connection of 
events; he is at laſt reduced to conjecture. If his 
conjectures happen to be juſt, ſtill he is ignorant 
that they are ſo, or cannot depend upon them; 
and this uncertainty is ſcarcely more ſatisfactory 
than a total ighorance. 'He muſt, therefore, wait 
ul till ptudence and intereſt, freed from the reſtraint 
" WH of lence, ſhall unfold the truth; in à word, till 


hat time alone can gradually | 
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its; at preſent, a war waged againſt a colony is 2 % K 


— 


ome! valuable and original records be produced 


e pobtie infpection, wherein the latent ſprings 

ea ieh che Benny of nn hath depended, 

bar be diſcovefed. 

1. Furor reflections Would folpend che inquiries 

of the Hard who wants only to attend to the pro- 

preſs of olttical intrigues. They are diffolved as 
14 ſoon 
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3.49, & ſoon, as they are formed, We could only collea de m 
— ſeparate. parts of them, which could not bel dem: 
brought together unleſs by conjecture, which {WM bave h 
might be the further diſtant from the truth, iu equen 
proportion as more ſagacity bad been diſplayed chen 
in the forming of it. We ſhould often be likely ¶ beſtow 
to fill up wich ſome great view, or with ſome 
rofound ſpeculation, a vacancy which preſents 
itſelf, from our ignorance of ſome witriciſm, of 
ſome frivolous caprice, of ſome trilling reſent. 
ment, or of ſome. childiſh emotion of jealouſy 
for theſe are the wonderful levers with which the 
earth hath ſo often been moved, and will fill be not cc 
moved hereafter. If it be then prudent to ſay nm 
nothing of the obſcure cauſes of events, it is arſ{prive 
leaſt the time to ſpeak of the character of thoſe Mat er 
who have conducted them. We know what they Ned at 
were in their infancy, in their youth, in a more I Mx. 
mature age, in their family and in ſociety, in pri- Me kin 
vate life, and in public affairs. We know what {Wcginni 
their natural and acquired talents were; their ſts th: 
ruling. paſſions, their vices, their virtues, their Morelaw 
inclinations and their averſions ; their connections, led v 
their animaſities, and their friendſhips ; their per- Npuld. 
ſonal, and relative intereſts ; the marks of favour WW affe 
or diſgrace they have experienced; the means preten 
they have employed to obtain their high poſts, ace. 
and to maintain themſelves in them; the conduct {Weir po 
they have obſerved with regard to their protector ſtance 
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4 ccived, and the manner in which they have exe- i drew 
1: cuted them; the character of the men they have Im in|! 
IF employed the obſtacles they have met with, and Nat the 
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I 1 
2 


& er 
bel em: in a Are we know che ſucceſs 54 . 
chWMhave had; the reward they have obtained 1 in con- 


kquence; of it; the puniſhment they have ſuffered 
when they have miſcarried ; the praiſe or blame 
beſtowed upon chem by the nation ; the man- 
ner in which they have ended their career, and 
the poration. they have left boning them after 
death. | 

Wr are defiravs of penetrating : into the foul of 


Yee of the greateſt men of his age, and perhaps 
her: can never do it at a more proper time. The 
be Moſt conſpicuous actions only of a man's life are, 
lay ranſmitted to poſterity, which will, therefore, be 


lprived of a variety of ſimple and artleſs details, 
at enlighten the mind of an obſerver, who 
bred at the time they happened, | 
Mu. PitT, after having reſcued England Bonk 
ekind of diſg grace. it had been expoſed to in the 


ds that aſtoniſhed all the world. Whether he 
reſaw this or not, he did not ſeem to be embar- 
ns, Nied with it, and reſolved to carry it as far as he 
er- * The moderation which ſo many ſtateſmen 
dur d affected before him, ſeemed to him to be only 
hs pretence to conceal their weakneſs or their indo- 
ſts, Mace. He thought that all ſtates ſhould exert 
uit Weir power to the utmoſt, and that there was no 


ors ſtance of one nation being able to become ſupe- 


ur to another, and not effecting it. The parallel 
t drew between England and France confirmed 
im in his opinion. He perceived with uneaſineſs, | 
lat 1 power! of England, founded upotr a trade 

which 


eginning of the war, arrived to a heighg of ſuc- 
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ficulties appeated” trivial to hitn. 
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which the might and Would 16ſe; „ very in 
conſiderable, Wan compared with that of het fl Th 
val ; which nature, art, and Particular circum- 
Kagel had taiſed to ſuch. a degree of ſtrength, 
under favourable adminiſtrations, as had made 
all Europe tremble. Senſible of this truth, he 
therefore determined to deprive France of her co. 
lonies, and to reduce her to that ſtate, to which 


the freedom of the New World, ſooner or 2 F a 
accompliſhed, will bring all nations that have iy 
formed ſettlements thete, I her, 

Tux meahs neceſſary to complete this projet dim 
Wick was ſo far advanced, appeated to Kit ab- — 


ſolutely certain. While the imagination of we 
minds took ſhadows for tealltles, the 2 di. expec 
hough. the 


nation, of which he was the idol, Was ſometimes mere. 
| alarmed at his vatt and neuste enterpriſes, he deſire 
was not in the leaſt diſquieted'abour them; be FOgh 
cauſe, in his eyes, the möleitüce Was like a tor aim 
rent, the courſe of Which He Knew how t to dieb ol tt 
which way ke obe. Pe 
Penf zerrt e with” regard to > fortune loſe 1 
he was "fill more o with fei to power... Hi i 
fucceſſes had made bis adminiftration abſolute e 
With the people he, was a republican, with thi RE 
nobles and the ſovereign, he was : 2 deſpotic t mini of one 
er. To think differently fron m him, was 2 mark * 
of! being an enemy to the c coinmon cauſe, 5 N 
'Hz availed: kinferr of the ſuperiority he ha © G 
gained, in order t to excite the ardour of the pec 1 0 
ple. Little influenced by chat ſpecies of philoſc * 


Phy, which, diveſti king itſelf of the prejudices 
| nation: 
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national glory, to extend it's views to the welfare v 00x 
of all mankind, tries every thing by the prificiples wy 
of univerſal reafon ; he kept up à violent and ſa- 
tage ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, which he called, and, 

perhaps, believed to be a love of his country; 
but which was, in reality, nothing more than 
* trong ene for the nl In wanted to 

oppreſs. 1 48, 486 n 10 

kali Was Nader as elit MfeGtazee) by 
this ſpirit of inveteracy, that conſtantly r 
her, as by the diſtteſſes ſhethad undergone. The : 
diminution; the exhavſted" ſtate, or, to fay the 
truth, the total ruin of het haval'f _ afforded 
her a diſcouraging proſpect for the future. The 
expectation that a fortunate ſucceſs — land | | 
occaſion 'a' change in the face of affairs, was 
merely imaginary. If one of their ſquadrotis had | 
deſtroyed one or ſeveral: of thoſe of her rival; the ; | 
Engliſh would not have renounced any of their | 
claims. This is one general rule; and another 1 
js, that whenever any power” hath acquired Y | 
very determined ſuperiority” at ſea, it can never | 
boſe it in the courſe of the war; more partieu- | 
larly, if that ſuperiority ean be traced from a dif- | 
tant cauſe, and eſpecially if it proceed partly 
from the character of the nation. The fuperiority 
of one continent above another depends entirely 
on the abilities of a ſingle man, and may be Toft 
in a moment: on the contrary; ſuperiority at ſea, 
as it reſults from the vigilance and intereſt of 
each individual in the ſtate, muſt al ways increaſe, 
particularly when it is encoutaged | by national | 

An n. | 
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BO. K conſtitution : a dudden: invaſion, can, only put a 
— ſtop to ĩt. ii vd Bal 

Nornmo but a general dec could have 
reſtored the balance of power; the impoſſibility 
of-which Mr. Pitt plainly ſaw. He knew the te- 
ſtraints. by which Holland was confined, the po- 
verty of Sweden and Denmark, the inexperience 
of the Ruſſians, and the little regard that ſeveral 
of theſe powers paid. to. the intereſts of France. 
He was conſcious alſo of the terror which the 
Engliſh forces had ſpread among them. all, the 
miſtruſt they entertained of each. other, and the 

nſion that each of them muſt have, that 
they ſhould be ef e could: receive 
aſſiſtance. 1212 not & 168; n 

Tus affairs of Go were pa end circum- 
Rtanced.. The ravages that laid waſte. the French 
colonies, and which every day increaſed, might 

| eaſily extend to the ſettlements. of the Spaniards, 
Whether this. kingdom was not, or would not be 

ſenſible of the danger that threatencd i it, it's uſual 
indolence accompanied it with. regard. to theſe 

great objects. At length, upon à change of mi- 

niſter, a new ſyſtem took place. Don Carlos en- 
deavoured to extinguiſh the flame; but ir was too 

late. His overtures were received with a con- 
temptuous haughtineſs. Mr. Pitt, having deli- 
berately conſidered the extent of his power, an- 

ſwered every propoſal that was made, in the wing 1 

following manner: I will liften o them, ſaid he, bet "pi 

when you have taken the Tower of London fword in had 
band. This mode of expreſſion might diſguſt, It coul 


but it was impoſing. | "ue 
3 JR SUCH | 
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Sven was the ſituation of affairs, when the Þ by K | 
court of France thought herſelf obliged to make ws | 
overtures of peace to that of Great Britain. Both 
courts were equally apprehenfive, and with good Þ 
reaſon, that Mr. Pitt would oppoſe them. He 1 
conſented to enter into a negociation but the | 
event ſnewed, as ſenſible politicians had conjec- | , 
wred, that his intention was not to continue it. | 
His deſign was only to furniſh himſelf with ſuffi" ll 
A cient proofs of the engagements that the tw" 
ic branches of the houſe of Bourbon had entered into 
Ie zyainſt Great Britain, that he might make them 
at crident to his country. As ſoon as he had gained 
edis intelligence, he broke off the negociation, and 
| popoſed declaring war againſt Spain. The ſu⸗ 
periority of the naval power of England above | 
that of both theſe kingdoms, and the aſſuranck | 
he had that it would be infinitely; wang directed, 5 | 
inſpired him with this confidence. 2 | 
Ms. PirT's ſyſtem appeared, to diſtinguiſhed if 
politicians, the only important, and indeed, the ö 
only reaſonable one. The Engliſ nation had 4 
contraſted ſuch a load of debt, that it could nei- — 
ther free itſelf from it, nor ſupport it, without | j 
20 opening to irſelf new ſources of wealth. Europe, | 
tired out with the grievances Great Britain had | 1 
i- Wnade her ſubmit to, waited impatiently for an | 
n. opportunity to diſable her oppreſſor from conti- 
he Wrving them. The houſe of Bourbom could not 
but preſerve a ſtrong reſentment for the injuries Fl 
bad ſuffered, and for the loſſes it had ſuſtained ; l 
t could not bot make ſecret preparations, and | I 
padually work up a ſpirit of revenge to which a l 
" L combination ; | 


— — —— —__ 
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* 0.0 K combination of all it's forces might inſure ſuc 
—— ceſfs,, + Theſe; motives obliged Great Britat 
though a commercial power, to aggrandize it 

ſelf for it's ſupport. - This cruel neceſſity was no 

ſo ſenſibly felt by the council of George the Thir, 

as Mr; Pitt deſired. Moderation appeared t 


him a work of weakneſs or of infatuation, per 
haps of treachery; and he reſigned his poſt, be. mioi! 
caule he was not allowed to be me declared enem of M 
of Spa. mere 
Mar we venture to fone a ganze ure? Th ceſſat 
Engliſh: miniſtry; plainly ſaw that there was u Indie 
poſſibility of avoiding a freſh war; but equal Expe 
tired out and diſgraced by the power Mr. Pi maki 
had aſſumed, they were deſirous of reſtoring tha flca, 
ſpirit of equality which is the ſpring of a repub{ Cuba 
lican government. Deſpairing of being able i ¶ lat t 
raiſe themmſelves to a level with a man fo high ende 
eſteemed, or of making him ſtooꝑ to them, the the ot 
united their forces to effect his ruin. As opef of M 
attacks would anly have turned againſt them vhoſe 
ſelves, they had recourſe to more artſul method it 
They attempted to ſour his temper; the naturi '#!our 
fre of his character laid him Open to ſuch a ſnare tinent 
and he fell into it. If Mr. Pitt reſigned his pol vould 
through peeviſhneſs, he deſerves to be cenſureſ i ihe co 


for not having ſuppreſſed or maſtered it. If h 
hoped by this expedient to humble his enemie 

| he ſhewed he had greater knowlege of affairs th 
of men. If, as be aſſerted, he reſigned, becau 
he would no longer be reſponſible for the me 
fares he did not guide, we. may be allowed 
think that he was more ſtrongly attached to © 
, ” on 
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of his reſignation, nothing bot the blindeft, moſt 
unjuſt, 'and-moſt violent partiality can venture to 
alert, that his virtues and rer were A 
the effect of chance. / 

Howzvzs this may be, the get fie the new 
niniſtry took, was conformable to the principles 
of Mr. Pitt; and this was a kind of homage they 
were compelled to pay him, It was thought ne- 
ceſſary to declare war againft Spain, and the Weſt 
Indies were to be the ſcene of theſe new hoſtilities. 


making any attempts on the continent of Ame- 
ca, and all their views were turned towards 
cuba. Men of ſenſe and underſtanding perceived 
that-the raking of this iſland wovld not be at- 
ended wien any apprehenſion of vengeance from 
the other colonies; that the empire of the Gulph 
of Mexico would be ſecured; chat the enemy, 

whoſe riches: arofe prineĩpally from the amount 
of "it's euſtoms, would be deprived of all their 
reſources ; that the whole commeree of the con- 
tinent would be ſeized upon, and the inhabitants 
would chuſe rather to deliver up their ches to 
the conqueror of their country, than to give up 
thoſe commodities they had been uſed to receive 
from Europe; in a word, that the power of 
Spain would be ſo much reduced by this eon · 
derable loss, _ it van be en * 
to any terms. 34-1 * art? 

ed | Flr ig to this ides e confliins of 
to H [aineteen ſhips of the line, eighteen frigates, and 


ON about 


Experience had alteady diſcouraged them from 


725 
own. a glory, than to the intereſts: of this 5 9 0 K 
country. But whatever may have been the dauſe — 
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B * * about a hundred and fifty tranſports, with 10,000 Ty 
troops on board, which were to be joined by 4000 .. 
more from North America, ſet ſail for the Ha- . 
vannah. To arrive at this formidable place, it 3 
was determincd to paſs through the old ſtreight fit 
of Bahama, not ſo long in extent, though more * 
dangerous, than the new one. The obſtacles that 15 ; 
were.to be expected i in. this paſſage . little know'n, - 
and too little attended to, were ſucgeſsfully ne 


ſurmounted, in a manner worthy the reputation 12 
that admiral Pocock had acquired. On the 6th ve 
of July he arrived at the place of his deſtination; bed 
and the landing of the troops was effected without * 4 

any oppoſition, at the diſtance of ſix leagues eaſt- * I | 
ward of thoſe dreadful W that were to OS 
be taken. EH at 413 6d diſpoſii 

Tas operations by land, were not fo well c con- 
ducted as thoſe by ſea. If Albemarle, who had 
the command of the army, had been a man of 15 .o 
abilities, equal to the commiſſion he was intruſted e al 
with, he would have begun his attack by the city,. abi 
The, ſingle dry wall that covered it, could not Ii rem 
have holden out four- and- twenty hours. It is 
probable, that the generals, the council, and the 
regency, who muſt infallibly have fallen into bis kantly « 
hands by this ſucceſs, which might ſo eaſily have "Klip 
been obtained, would have reſolved. to capitulate 9 
for the Moro. At all events, he would thus have 
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prevented the fort from receiving any aſſiſtance ot C N 
proviſions that were ſupplied from the city during N 
the ſiege, and have ſecured the moſtlikely means banged 
to reduce i it in a very . a r a 

| 81:20 2 Tax 
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great diſtreſſes . The water that was near him was 
mwholeſome, and he found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſüty of procuring ſome at three leagues diſtance 
tom his camp. As the ſloops that were ſent for 
this purpoſe might be attacked, it was thought 
eceſſary to poſt a body of fifteen hundred men 
an the eminente of Aroſteguy, at a quarter of 4 
kagueꝰ s diſtance from the toyyn, in ordet to pro- 
ect them. This body of troops, entirely de- 
uched from the army, and which could not be 
vithdra w n, or ſupported but by ſea, e ol 
wally in danger of being cut fl. 
ALBEMARLE; who might have judged. of the 
lipofition of the enemy from their not moleſting 
the troops poſted at Aroſteguy, ſhould have placed 
mother body of men upon the public road lead 
ug to the city. By this ſtep he would have been 
ble almoft:to ſurround it; he would, moſt un- 


toubtedly;} have diſtreſſed it by famine, prevented 


removal of the effects into the country, and 
pened à leſs dangerous communication with 
Aroſteguy, than by the detachments he was con- 


ſlantly obliged to ſend, in e to . e, . 
danced, body of troops. 0 


Tux ſiege of the Mrs was tame de without 
pening the trenches. The ſoldiers advanced to- 
ards the ditch, and were covered only with 


urrels of flints, which were, at length, ex- 


hanged for ſacks of cotton, that were taken out 


f fome merchant-ſhips arrived from Jamaica. 


Wi K This 


Tux plan he purſued, of beginning his opera- wen 
ions by che attack of the Moro, expoſed him ta 
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purpoſe. 
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2 o This want of foreſight occaſioned the loſs of 2 T. 
— great number of men, always of great value, geſte 
but more eſpecially ſo in à climate, where dif. the F 
eaſes and fatigues cauſe fo Ro A Pe mption They 
of them. ſendlit 
Tun Engliſh 8 hevieg loſt 4. dune conſe: 
part of his army, and finding the neceſſity, ſoſi ed. 
want of troops, of reimbarking in a few days Wien | 
determined to attempt ſtorming the caſtle; but u pre 
large and deep ditch, cut in the rock, was firſt ti le en 
be paſſed ; and no A e et deen _— Tu 
fill it uß. poſted 
Ix the ul of the Engliſh: e be y af 
able, thoſe of the Spaniards were ſtill greater This c 
Though appriged above a month before, tha ffcu! 
war had commenced between the two nation ¶rived 
they were not rouzed from their lethargy. IT eir 01 
enemy was already upon their coaſts, and the Vith ſo 
had made no proviſions of balls of a proper ſiznking 
for their cannons, nor of cartridges; neither ha en in 
they one n ee eee eee ogliſh 
uſe of; u f infar 
Tur great echt of eee, of the land an reg 
fea ſervice, who were at the Havannah, ocei militi 
ftoned, turing ſome days of the fiege, a greif Tur 
uncertainty in the reſolutions, thet ns not bud part 
be favourable to the beſiegers. 5 pted, 
Taxzz ſhips of war were "IP to bp up ti amy 
yal tre 


entrance into the Port, which the enemy coul 


not paſs. The' road into the harbour was by them fall 


means damaged, and three great ſhips loft to nf Tae 1; 
| Nee whol, 


T 
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Tus moſt common prudence would have ſug - 9,9 * 
geſted, that the twelve men of war that were at * 
the Havannah ſhould have been got ready to ſail, 
They could not poſſibly be of any ſerviee in de - 
ending the place, and it was a matter of ſome 
conſequence. to ſave: them. But this was neglect- 
id, Neither did the precaution occur of ſetting 
them on fire, although this was the only way leſt 
v preyent them from falling into che hands of 
the enemy. 

Tas deſtruction of the body of Engliſh eroops 
poſted at Aroſteguy, where they could not receive 
my aſſiſtance, might have been caſily effected. 
This check would have put the beſiegers to ſome 
ifichlty in procuring water, would have de- 
grived them of men, 1ntimidated them, retarded 
jeir operations, and inſpired the Spaniſh forces 
with ſome degree of confidence. But, far from 
naking ſo eaſy an attempt, they did not attack, 
en in the open part of the country, any of the 
gliſn detachments, though compoſed entirely 
f infantry,” and which might have been oppoſed 
ya regiment of dragoons, and a great number 
f militia, that were provided with horſes. 

Tux communication of the city with the inter- 

d parts of the country was ſcarce ever inter- 
pted, and yet none of thoſe who had a ſhare in 
e adminiftration, ever thought of conveying the 
coul Val treaſure into the inland parts, to prevent it 
yt falling into the hands of the enemy. 
to ll Taz laſt inſtance of negle& ſerved to complete 
e whole, In the middle of the ditch had been 

Tx Ys K 2 left 
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B 100 & left a piece of rock, terminating in a point, and 
w—— ſtanding by itſelf. The Engliſh placed upon this 
a few 'tottering planks, which reached from the 
breach to the counterſcarp, A ſerjeant, with wodit 
fifreen men, paſſed over them at one in the after been a 
noon; and concealed - themſelves among ſome But, h 
ftones that had fallen down. They were followee 
by a company of grenadiers and ſome foldiers ¶ he co 
When they had collected about a hundred menM,, ſup] 
in the ſpace of an hour, they got upon the breach ¶ ge hac 
under no apprehenfion of being diſcovered, and rages | 
found no men placed there to defend it. VelaſcofMi;:confi 
indeed, informed of what had happened, haſteneq be cor 
to ſave the place; but he was killed in coming clonie 
up; and his death putting the Spaniſh troops thai of her 
followed him into confuſion, they ſurrendered ti quire, 
a handful of men. The neglect of placing a cenWMneceſſa 
tinel to obſerve the motians of the enemy lodgeꝗ ¶ have [ 
upon the ditch, determined this great event. M could h 
few days after, a capitulation was entered into been ſo 
for the city, for all the places of the colony, and. it w. 
for the whole iſland. Independent of the grea:;jc Fre 
importance of this victory in itſelf, the conquero i atende 
found in the Havannah about forty-five millions Mi woul 
of ſilver, and other valuable effects, which fully power, 
inderanified them for. the men of the expeſkults ; 
dition. of trade 
Azvantags TR loſs of Calm, the center be: * power oily weak 
1 Spain in the New World, made peace as neceſſ of defer 
ae 2 ſary to the court of Madrid, as it could poſſibii nature 
de peace. be to that of Verſailles, whoſe diſtreſſes were no nation t 
451 CM It would 
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been aſtoniſhing in North and South America. 
But, however ambitious ſhe might be, ſhe could 
not flatter herſelf with the, hopes of retaining all 
the conqueſts ſhe had made. It was reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that ſhe would give up the poſſeſſions 
he had gained in North America, as the advan- 


be content with reſerving to herſelf the ſugar 
colonies ſhe had lately acquired, which the ſtate 
of her finances ſeemed more particularly to re- 
quire. The increaſe of her cuſtoms, that was a 
neceſſary conſequence of ſuch. a ſyſtem, would 
have procured her the beſt ſinking fund thar 
could have been imagined, and which muſt have 
been ſo much the more agreeable to the nation, 
ns it would have been obtained at the expence of 
cal the French. This advantage would have been 
TY attended with three others very conſiderable. 


power, and formidable, notwithſtanding the 
faults it had committed, of it's richeſt branch 
of trade, Secondly, it would have contributed 
to weaken it, from it's being under a neceſſity 
of defending Canada; a colony, which, from the 
nature of it's ſituation, muſt be detrimental to 2 
nation that had long neglected it's navy. Laſtly, 
it would have kept New England in a cloſer and 
bl ore abſolute dependence on the mother- country, 
K 3 | a part 


4 


ages ſhe might expect from them were diſtant, 
inconſiderable, and uncertain ; and that ſhe would 


It would, in the firſt place, have deprived a rival 
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hrought to the higheſt pitch. The Engliſh mi- 5 © 198 
ziſtry, at that time, conſented to a peace; but it * 
emed a matter of much difficulty to ſettle the 
donditions. The ſucceſſes. of Great Britain had 
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BOOK a part of America that would always want to be 
L=— ſopported againſt a reſtleſs, active, and warlike 
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were 


Bor though the council of George III. ſnoud Ox 
have thought it neceſſary to reſtore to their ene oni 
mies a bad country of the continent, and to ren © 


ſerve the valuable iſlands, yet they would not beir e 
perhaps, have ventured to adopt ſo judicious Wins ch. 
meaſure. In other countries the faults of th bey r 
miniſters are imputed only to themſelves, or te tive te 
their Kings, who puniſh them for their miſcon nation, 


duct. In England, the errors of adminiſtratio ſuperic 
are generally the errors of the nation, who inſiſſi ů%n 
upon obedience to their will, though guided bi lies 
caprice. e e PD ABRC 0" examp! 
Tae Engliſh, who have complained of thi Tat 
terms of the laſt peace, when they have bee duct w 
ſhew'n how far ſhort they fell of the advantage ent a 
they expected from them, had, however, in ſom eq. 
meaſure, dictated thoſe very terms themſelves b. Let us: 
the tenor of their complaints, either previous to enlight 
or during the war. The Canadians had com tag 
mitted ſome outrages, and the ſavages many act“ uf 
of cruelty in the Engliſh colonies. The peace nultitu 
able inhabitants, terrified at the diſtreſſes the lome 2 
ſuffered, and more ſo at thoſe they feared, hat good, 

cauſed their clamours to be hear'd even in Eu purſue 
rope. Their correſpondents, intereſted to ob ber, if 
tain them a ſpeedy and powerful redreſs, ha{W%'{clv« 
aggravated their complaints. Thoſe writers, whi difrniſs 
eagerly lay hold of every circumſtance that ca upon 1t 
render the French odious, had loaded them wit. don, if 


xaſpe demand 


rated 


every ſpecies of invective. The people, e 


— 
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wiſhed to ſee a ſtop put to theſe barbarities. 

On the other hand, the inhabitants of the ſugar 
wlonies, ſatisfied with the carrying on of their 
un commerce, and gaining a part of that of 
their enemies, were very quiet, Far from wiſh- 
ing the conqueſt of their neighbour's ſettlements, 


tive to themſelves, though advantageous to the. 
nation,” The lands of the French are ſo much 


ttion could poſſibly have taken place. Theig 


example of their moderation, 

Taz conſequence of ſo contrary a ban of cons 
duct was, that the nation was extremely indiffe- 
rent about the ſugar colonies, but very anxious 
o acquire what they wanted in North America. 


enlightened man, who is convinced, of the ad- 
untages of a project, which he is compelled to 


multitude, in order to adopt, in preference to it, 
ſome abſurd ſchemes contrary to the general 
good, which will diſhonour him if he ſhould 


zul purſue them, or, which will expoſe him to dan- 


ob ler, if he ſhould refuſe: let us repreſent him to 
hal ourſelves, as employed by a ſovereign, who will 
1 miſs him, if his rebellious ſubjects ſhould inſiſt 
vpon it; and who cannot afford him any protec- 
bon, if they ſhould carry their fury ſo far as to 
demand his life: let us view him divided, as he 
* 4 n 


they rather dreaded it, conſidering it as deſtrua- 


ſuperior to'thoſe of the Engliſh, that no Comps. . 
allies were of the ſame opinion, and followed the 


Let us repreſent to ourſelves the ſituation of an 


give up, by the miſtaken notions of a deceived 
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ated by the report of the ſhocking ſcenes that 3 0, 0 * 
yere perpetually preſented: to it's imagination, 3 
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O muſt be; between the \ miſtaken vanity which Fac 

— attaches him to his poſt, and the laudable pride chich. 

which makes him careful to preſerve his repus all: the 

tation: let us behold; him alone, retired. in hill burce 

cloſet, and deliberating upon the ſteps he ſhould co wa: 

take, amidſt the tumult and clamours of the po poſſeſſ 

pulace, collected round his houſe, and threaten bis v: 

ing to ſet it on fire : for ſuch is the alternative becon 

which hath been experienced, and will always be lured, 

experienced by thoſe who guide the public affair ment, 

of a free country, There is ſcarce” one ſing Spani: 

ſituation in the world, in which à propriety of the yo 

conduct is not attended with inconveniences oi up arr 

bath ſides. | It is the property of real courage i them; 

adapt itſelf to thoſe ſeveral circumſtances an break 

ſituations, whatever may be the reſult ; but ſuc rrary' 

kind of courage is nut often to be met with. might 

Tus miniſtry, which, in England, can neveW tbe Er 

ſupport it's authority againſt the people, or, other 

leaſt, cannot long maintain itſelf ſucceſsfullM fied. 

.againſt it's general odium, turned all their view preſſic 

towards. North .America, and: found France an remov 

Spain readily diſpoſed to adopt ſuch a ſyſtem on Eu 

The courts of Madrid and France gave up to ti Ari 

| Engliſh all their former poſſeſſions, | from ti verity 

| river St, Lawrence. up to the Miſſiſſippi. BelidWicover: 

| this, France ceded the iſlands of Granada ani the ra 

j Tobago, and conſented. that, the Engliſh ſhoulM by che 
1 keep the iſlands of St. Vincent and Dominici ſcactio 
j that had been conſidered as neutral, provided tha live a 
on her part, ſne might appropriate St. Lucia ¶ ſubjec 
| herſelf, On theſe conditions, the conquerors r fuge. i 

ſtored to the allied powers all the W tha ttuge 


had made in America. 


a 2 „ a 
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From this time England loſt the opportunity, 
which, perhaps, may never return, of ſeizing 
ll the avenues and making itſelf maſter of the 
furces of all the wealth of the New World. Mexi- 
was in it's power, as the Engliſh only were in 
polſeſſion of the gulph that opens the way to it; 
this valuable continent muſt, therefore, ſoon have 
become their property. It might have been al- 
lured, either by the offers of an eaſier govern- 
ment, or by the flattering hopes of liberty: the 


Spaniards might have been invited to ſhake off 


the yoke of the mother · ccuntry, which only took 


op arms to diſtreſs it's colonies; and not to protect 
them; or the Indians might have been tempted to 
break the chains that enſlaved: them to an arbi- 
tary government. The whole face of America 
might, perhaps; have been entirely changed, and 
the Engliſh, more free and more equitable than 
other monarchial powers, could not but be bene- 
fred. by reſcuing the human race from the op- 
preſſions they ſuffered in the New World, and by 
removing the injuries this oppreſſion hath nn 
on Europe in particular. 

Arx thaſe ſubjects, who are victims of the * 
verity, exactions:oppreſſion, and deceit of arbitrary 


governments; all thoſe families that are ruined by 


the raiſing of ſoldiers, hy the ravages of armies, 
by che loans for carrying on war, and by the in- 
{rations of peace all men: born to think and 


live as men, inſtead of obeying and becoming 


ſubject like brutes, would have gladly taken re- 
fuge in thoſe countries. Theſe, as well as a mul- 


ule abe workmen without employment; f 
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28 huſbandmen without land; of men of ſcience 
— without any occupation; and numbers of diſtreſſec 
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and unfortunatt perſons, would have flow'n inte 
theſe regions, which require only juſt and civilized 
inhabitants to render them happy. Above all; th 
peaſants of the north, ſlaves to the nobility, whe 
trample upon them, would certainly have bee 
invited thert: thoſe Ruſſian peaſants, who art 
employed as executioners to torture the humat 
race, inſtead of cultivating and fertiliring : the 


earth. Numbers of them would certainly have hon 
been loſt in theſe trauſmigrations through extenſir by i 


ſeas, into new climates; but this would have been me 
an infinitely def evil than that of a tyranny, work 1,617 
ing by flow-and ateful means, and: dacrificing (© of ti. 
many people tb che willsiof a ſmall number of vici 
men. In a word, the Engliſh would have been livres 
much more gloriouſſy employed in ſupportinꝗ Bu 
and favouring Jo happy a revolution, than in tor us no 
menting themſelves. in defence of a liberty, thai tions, 
excites the envy of all kings, and which they Ame 
endeavour, W e eee eee n quarr 
deſtroy. ind 0! ſo ma 
Tuns is a with- which, - though” Afwonded on degre 

| juſtice.add humiavity, is yet, alas 10 vain in itſel i ration 
as it leaves nothing but regrets in the mind oi great 
him that formed it. Muſt then the deſires o globe 


(why doe ie not run 88 every ſpecies of ci 


the virtubus man ſor the proſperity of the work 
be for ever loſt, while choſe of the ambition 
and the extravagatir are ſo often «ppg 5 ca 
ener dwarf uο⁹] Lg@30070 5.4: 
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IN THE EAST. AND WEST INDIES: * 
amity, that it may, at length, tend to procure #00 £ 
ſome good? But what hath been the conſequence ive 
of the laſt war, one of thoſe that bath been the 
moſt diſtreſsful to the human race? It hath occa- 
foned ravages in the four quarters of the globe ; 
and hath coſt Europe alone above a million of it's 
inhabirants:” "Thoſe who were not it's victims, 
ite now diſtreſſed by it, and their poſterity will 
long be oppreſſed under the weight of the enorm- 
ous taxes it hath given riſe to. The nation, 
whom victory attended in all parts, was ruined 
by it's triumphs. It's public debt, which, at 
the beginning of the war, did not exceed 
1617, 087, 060 livres“, aroſe, at the e- 
of the peace, to AC3000N000 livres f, for 
which it muſt * an intereſt of 111,7. 
lirres I. 
Bur it is time to > quit the ſubject of war. Let 
us now proceed to conſider by what means the na- 
tions, who have divided the great Archipelago of 
America, that hath been the origin of ſo many 
quarrels and negociations, and hath given riſe to 
lo many reflections, have been able to raiſe it to a 
degree of opulence, that may, without exagge- 
ration, be conſidered as the firſt cauſe of all the 
great Events char at preſent diſturb the Ponce of the 
globe. | 
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in the Ame - 
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procure eul- 
tivators 
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The Europeans go into Africa to purchaſe ſlave 
to cultivate the Caribbee Mands. The man- 
ner f conducting this ſpecies of | commerce. 
Produce argfing” Fn __ Oe . the 


2 De 


E have ſeen immaſs: countries invaded 
and laid wafte; their innocent and peace- 
able inhabitants either maſſacred or loaded with 
chains; a dreadful ſolitude eſtabliſhed upon the 
ruins of a numerous population; ferocious uſurp- 
ers deftroying one another, and heaping their 
dead bodies upon thoſe of their victims. What 


is to be the reſult of ſo many enormities? They 
will ſtill be repeated, and they will be followed 


by one, which, though it may not produce fo 


ſold and purchaſed by his fellow-creature. The 


much © bloodſhed,” will nevertheleſs be more 


ſhocking to humanity: this is the traffic of man, 


iſlands of America have firſt ſuggeſted the idea 
of this abominable trade, and we ſhall now ſee in 
what manner this misfortune hath. been Hrooght 
bn; 

CEkraix reſtleſs e he greateſt part 
of whom had either been diſgraced by the laws 
of their country, or ruined by their exceſſes; in 
this ſtate of 3 formed a deſign of at- 

tacking 
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Jeſert iſlands; whoſe ſituation inſured ſucceſs to 
heſe piracies, ſerved at firſt for a place of rendez- 


had received and treated/them with humanity ; and 
the civilized nations, of which theſe-free-booters 


execution. It then became- neceſſary to conſider 


mities. Gold and filver, Which were ſtill looked 
upon as the ſole valuable productions to be deriv- 
ed from America, had either never exiſted in ſe- 
veral of theſe new acquiſitions, or were no longer 
to be found there, in ſufficient quantities to expect 
any conſiderable emoluments from working the 
mines. Certain ſpeculatiye men, leſs blinded by 
their prejudices than the multitude generally are, 
imagined, that a ſoil and climate, ſo totally diffe- 
rent from ours, might either furniſh us with com- 
modities to which we were ſtrangers, or which we 
were obliged to purchaſe at an exorbitant price: 
they therefore determined to apply themſelves to 
the culture of them. There were ſome obſtacles, 
apparently inſurmountable to the execution of this 
plan. The ancient inhabitants of the country were 
now entirely deſtroyed; and had they not been ſo, 
the weakneſs of their conſtitutions, their habit of 
eaſe and indolence, and their invincible averſion 
for labour, would ſcarce have rendered them fit 

9 = inſtruments 


20us to theſe robbers, and ſoon became their coun- 
y. Fabituated to murder, they meditated the 
nafſacre of a plain and unſuſpecting people, who 


were the reſuſe, adopted this infamous ſcheme 
without heſitation; which was immediately, put in 


vhat advantages might accrue from ſo many enor- 


acking Spaniſh or Portugueſe ſhips chat n Þ 9 2 K 
laden with the ſpoils of the New World. Some . 
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B 28 K inſtruments to execute the deſigns of their oppreſ. 
— ſors. Theſe barbarians too, born in a temperate 


dclime, could not ſupport the laborious works of 
agriculture under a burning and unwholeſome 
ſky, Self · intereſt, ever. fryitful in expedients, 
ſuggeſted the plan of ſeeking cultivators in 
Africa, a country in which the abominable and 
inhuman tene . it's e hath 
ever prevailed. 

Arni is an when . Ae to Af 
only by a narrow neck'of land of twenty leagues, 
called the Iſthmus of Suez. This natural and po- 
litical boundary muſt ſooner or later be broken 
down by the ocean, from that tendency it is ob- 
ſerved to have of forming gulphs and ſtraits eaft- 
ward, This peninſula, cut by the equator into 
two unequal parts, forms an irregular triangle, one 
of the ſides of which fronts the eaſt, 5 other the 
north, and the third the weſt. 

Tux eaſtern fide, which Saks fem Suez 
nearly as far as the Cape of Good Hope, is waſhed 
by the Red Sea and the ocean. The inland parts of 
the country are but little know'n, and what has been 
diſcovered of them, can neither excite the merce- 
nary views of the trader, the curioſity of the tra- 
veller, nor the humanity of the philoſopher. Even 
the miſſionaries, after having made ſome progreſs 
in theſe countries, eſpecially in Abyſſinia, totally 
diſcouraged by the treatment they met with, have 
abandoned theſe people to their inconſtancy and 
perfidy. The coaſts are in general only dreadful 
rocks, or a waſte of dry and burning ſand. Thoſe 


portions, which are fit for cultivation, are par- 
celled 


capit: 
the b 


trian! 
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arabs; the Portugueze, and the Dutch; Their 
ommerce, hien conſiſts only itt & little ivory or 
gold, and ſome ſlaves, is edan G r ron 11. 
be Eat Indies; 177 . 

Tux northern ide; which See am my 
Iſthmus of Suez to the Straits f Gibraltar, is 
younded by the Mediterranean, On this ſide, 


country, Which hath for ſeveral centuries been 
non by the name of Burbary; and by Egypt, 
vhich is under the yoke of the Ottoman empire. 
Tais great province is bounded by the Red 
dea on the Eaſt, by Nubia on the South, by 
the deſarts of Batea, or by Lybia on the Weſt, 
and on the North by the Mediterranean. It is 
about two hundred and twelve leagues long from 
North to South. A break of rocks, and a chain 
of mountains, tunning almoſt in the fame direc- 
tion, prevent it from being more than ſix or ſe- 
ven leagues” broad as far as Cairo. From that 
capital to the ſea the country deſeribes a triangle, 
the baſis of which is one hundred leagues. This 
triangle includes another, know'n by the name of 
Delta, and formed by two branches of the Nile, 


vhich empty themſelves into the Mediterranean, 


one of them at the diſtance of a league from Ro- 
ſetto, and the other of two from Damietta, 

ALTHoveor this be a burning region, yet the 
climate is in general healthy; the only infirmity 
peculiar to Egypt, is the too frequent loſs of 
fight, This calamity is thought to be occafioned 


by a fine kind of fand, which is feattered about 


in 


died out among the natives of che 2 ihe v 


ne” hundred Leagues of goat ate occupied by a 
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B O: i in May and June] by the South winds. Would 
* 2 it not be more reaſdnable to attribute it to the 
cuſtom thoſe people have of ſleeping in the oper 
air nine months in the ear? T his Opinion vil 
be readily admitted, ſince it is obſerved, that 


thoſe who paſs the night in their houſes, or under 
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tents, ſeldom experience ſo great a misfortune, 


. TERRE are few countries on the face of the 
globe ſo fruitſub as Egypt. The ſoil yields anay- 
ally three erops, which require-{but; one. tillage, 
Vegetables ſucceed corn, and theſe are followed 
1 happy ſertility is owen to the 
10 3 vd 
Tru river; the ſoutge vf vhich i iniEchiopis 
does it's enereaſe to clouds, Which falling down 
in rain, ocgaſion it's periodical ſwell. It begins 
in the month of June, and augments till the end 
4 September, at which time it, gradually de- 
creaſes. It's Waters, after. having traverſed: an 
immenſe ſpace. without dividing. are, ſeparated 
five leagues above Cairo into two branches; which 


meet no more. 


nne 
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A counTRYy/ however, where nothing is ſo ſel· 
dom met with as a ſpring, and where rain is an 
extraordinary phænomenon, could only have 
been fertilized by the Nile. Accordingly, from 
times of the moſt remote antiquity; fourſcore 
conſiderable - canals were digged at the entrance 
of the kingdom, beſide a great number of ſmall 
ones, which diſtributed theſe waters all over 
Egypt- Except five or ſix of the deepeſt, they 
are all dry at the beginning, or towards the mid- 
dle of winter; but en the ſoil no longer requires 


watering. 


E 


ould 
o the 
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inches; the lower gröbnds are only watered; 
The others, to Which their wells; conſtructed 
with ſwing-gates, or with wheels become uſeleſs; 
ire confidered as barteh, and freed a Vent 
of all impoſts. | 07, 231639722) 28 2% | 
Tat grounds are” divided Inks iet e 
That which is conſidered as the firſt of them, is 
the one Which , forms the Vakoups, or domain 
alotted to the Maſques, or other religious eſta» 


bliſhments:”* It is the worft cultivated, of any 
of the grounds, and that which is more ſpared in 


the taxes by” an | Ignorajie and kenden 80. 
rerhment, 


Tu peibelpal iel 40d white/ afßcers of the 


ſtate enjoy 1 the Profits of the ſecond claſs. They, 
ave very little to the 'bondſmen, who till the 
grounds with the ſweat of their brows ; and they 
ſeldom pay into the rreaſbty the taxes they are 
indebted to it: 

Tas third claſs is divided between 4 great num 
ber of plain citizens; whoſe poſſeſſions, more or 
lefs extenſive, are cultivated by active and Intel- 
ligent "farmers; Theſe grounds compoſe the 
wealth of Egypt, and become the reldultps of the 
public treaſury. 

Trover one third of the rbb be left un ⸗ 
tilled, yet the countty is not depopulated. It is 
reckoned to contain five or fix millions of 
inhabitants, the moſt numerous of which are the 
Cophts, who derive their origin from the antient 
Egyptians, to whom they have no ſmall ſhare of re- 


ſemblance. Some of them have ſubmitted to the 


Vor. V. * yoks 


micring;"'If"ie ThookI* happen "thay the 5 500 K 
bath not felled to the height f four hondred — 
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0% & yoke of the Koran, the reſt have remained ſubjeg 


— to the goſpel; They occupy, almoſt exclulivel, 


all the Upper Egypt, and. are very numerous in 
the Lower; ſeveral of them are cultivators, but 
more of them profeſs, the arts. The moſt intel. 


gear among them ſuperintend che affairs of rich 


families, or ſerve as ſecretaries to men in office. 
When they have obtained theſe poſts, Which are 
deemed, honourable, they ſoon. 11 * an abſor 
lute ſway. over maſters, e [ enervated by the climate, 
and by luxury... . This find of power ſoon leads 
them to the _poſſeſſ ion o f. Wealth, which they ; ge- 
verally ſquander in the. moſt infamous exceſſes, 
If motives of avarice thould have made them abs 
ſtain from the purſuit of pleaſure, they are de- 
rived of their riches, before the cloſe of a a turbo 
22 life, by t che tyrants whom they had deceived, 
Children are ſcarce ever know” n to inherit the for 
tune of their "fathers, 46 ha ee b Mae E 
Tur moſt numerqus race alter the Cophts, is 
that of the Arabs, Theſe deſcendants of a people, 
who were. formerly a. oonquering nation, all live 


in a ſtate of the utmoſt. ignominy. In this abject 


condition, their actions are never animated with 


ſpirit, and they have never heen know'r n to \ take 
any part in the revolutions with which this c Coun- 


try is ſo frequently agitated. Their maſters. con · 
fider them only in the light of animals that arc 


neceſſary for, cultivation. Their lives and their 


fortunęs are arbitrarily diſpoſed of, while theſe act 
of injuſtice and cruelty, have never brought down 


the vengeance of government upon the offenders. 
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Jed BN they duell in the fields, intermarry with one an- e JOY 
ely, ocher, and ſcarce live upon any thing but vege- — ll | 
un ables and milk. If there be any among them g us 
but „ho are able to indulge in. a few conveniencies, | 41M 
teh. they would not dare to do it, from the apprehen- ; ee | 
rich gon of expoſing themſelves to the riſk'of being 1 
ice, Wi ken notice of, which might, ſooner or 1 _ | PRIN 


ate i comeFaralito:themy g of F Nn ee | 
lor Bl Tas remainder: of the populirion'is' tompoſed | 
ate, of Turks, Jews, and Armenians, and of men of "nl 
ads BN divers countries and ſects, who have: ſueceſſively | | [ 
Ser WM eertled in Egypt. Theſe foreigners, whatever be | 
es, the reaſon of it, ſeldom leave a. numerous poſte- | 
abs tity and their "deſcendants are not more fortu- | 
nate. This humiliating ſterility, however, is | 

z chiefly obſerved among the Mamelucess.. 
0. l vain Have theſe Cireaſſtans, or Georgians; 
been choſet in their youth from among the moſt 
healthy men in their provinces. In vain have 
the moſt beautiful wives of their country been be- 
ple, flowed upon them. In vain have they been all 
le rept in 4 ſtate of plenty, freed from the appre- 
Jett zenſions of want, and from every anxiety. Scarce 
any children iſſue from theſe well- adapted con- 


— —— m. — — — 


ace necions; and che few that are born die within the 
97" ear. Only two families are know'n to be the | 
ou. deſcendants of this race, and they have yet reached ö 
e Who further than to the ſecond generation. { 
7 Taz government of Egypt differs from every 


other. Before the invaſion of the Turks, this re- 


an WMcion was under the ſway of a chief, who was | | if | [ 
5 choſen by ſoldiers, all born in ſlavery, and who | * 
5 


f hared his authority with' him. Selim would un- 1 
* "029709 L 2 Adoubtediy 1 
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2 * doubtedly have been deſirous to ſubmit this ney 
co ſqueſt to the ſame deſpotiſm as his other pro. 


vinces ; but circumſtances were not favburable ty 
this ambitious deſign... He was oblige: to con- 
tent himſelf with the! rights of the dethroned 


8 eng ainflito leave his baughty Heutenants in 


Poſſefſton of the prerogatives they had for ſo 
long a time enjoyed. The Sultan ſent into Egypt 
ſourteen thouſand of his beſt troops, in order to 
counterbalance this formidable miliria. Fat from 
attentling to the intereſts af the Part, this corps 
employed themſelves only abbut their o.]. They 
ſoon acquired ſufficient influence to have ever 


thing determined by their capriee ; and they 
waintained the aſcendant they had gained, till 


growing effeminate by the climate, they were 
no longer able to maintain a power which was not 
fixed on any kind of baſis. It paſſed again into 
the hands of the Mamelucs, and that in bo moce 
extenſive manner than ever. 

Tz: ſingular: dynaſty is compoſed, of _ 
twelve thouſand ſlaves, brought from Georgi 


and Circaſſia when they were very young. They 


enter into the ſervice: of the great men of their na 
tion, who have, like them, been all in a ſtate of 
flavery, and who, ſooner or later, give them 
their freedom. Theſe freedmen are obſerved t 
riſe from one poſt to another, till they; attain 10 
the rank of Bey, which is the higheſt of all. 

of the kingdom. Their number ſeldom exceed 
Hxteen or ſeventeen, becauſe the moſt [reſolute 
ant chews are in poſſeſſion of more than one 
. government, 
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gorerument, and beeauſe ſome feeble diſtricts of 
Upper Egypt have been intruſted to Arabian — 


Cheiks from time immemorial. Although they: 
ought all to be of equal rank, the Bey who go 
yerns the capitab moſt commonly aſſumes an au- 
thority over the reſt, unleſs he be ſupplanted hy 
ſome one of his colleagues, richer, more power- 
ful, or more artful than hicaſelf, But wWhetcker 
the equilibrium be maintained or not, the free 


Turks never obtain any but civil or edeleſiaſtical 


employments. The military dignities „th 
government, and all. the higheſt 
deſtined only for tholg who have lived i in ſervi= 


wde. The Divan, which-is compoſed: of the Beys | 


and of their creatures, is the real ſovereign... The 
Pacha, who repreſents the Sultan, receives ho- 


mage, and orders ate even given in his name; 


but they are dictated to him by inſolent ſlaves. 
If he ſhould: refuſe to do what is required of him, 
he is depoſed, and leads a retired life, till the 
ſeraglio hath. eden ſepjoaced 2 to e or 
recalled; him. | 
Turn eee . as week be of 
Egypt. As they are all horn in either a rough 
or a'temperate climate, and as they have received 
an auſtere education, they form different troops 
of caralry, which are divided among the Beys, in 
proportion to the degree of influence, or the am- 
bition of thoſe, chiefs, and the greater or leſs 
eſtimation they are holden. in, Theſe powerful 
men diſpoſe of che Turkiſh infantry in a manner 


—— as abſolute. This infantry is effeminate, 


and hath entirely Joſt; it:: military ſpirit. It is 


13 | - ſcarce - 
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„ K ſcarce compoſed of any but peaceable tradeſmen, 
Gay bo cauſe their names to be regiſtered; in order 


to enjoy the prerogatives attached to the name of 


a ſoldier. But whatever it may be, it's officers 


are entirely dependent upon the Beys, without 


whoſe protection . mn not 1 able to ob- 


tain promotion. Hr 9 aa 10 0 I 
Bxstb the actribb teil f in King; which are 
ſent as an offering from the Grand Signior to 
Mecca and Medina, which he cauſes to be diſtri. 
bured among the troops, ſeveral impoſts are 
raiſed in coin. The lands pay a tribute," "and the 
Chriſtians a poll-tax. The mionopoly' of "caſſia, 
ſenna, and ſal-ammoniac; is fold very dear. The 


_ cuſtoms produce à great deal. Theſe'objeds 


united amount at leaſt to ten millions of livres“, 
of which there is ſeldom more than a fourth part 


conveyed to Conſtantinople. The chief Bey re- 


tains the remainder, or divides it reg 
if he be not able to keep it all. 2 
Tux intereſt of the Pacha is not mög attended 
to than that of the Sultan. Even the militia ſel- 
dom receive their entire pay; and citizens of all 
ranks are habitually plundere .. 
sven numerous vexations could not have been 
ſupported, had it not been for the reſources de- 


rived from a very advantageous foreign trade, to 


which ſeveraF'ports are laid open. There are 
two in Alexandria, which formerly, it is ſaid, 


ntfs with each other, and are at pre- 


_ key. mage th a 'very . eee ip of land. The 
2 21 Y12 BY #2: 
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n, * or New Port, is of eaſief acceſs than the 5 0.0K 
ler other; but it is ulmoſt filled up by the ballaſt o. 


of Wl the ſhipe, which it is / cuſtomary to Aing into 
ers it. It is not a century ſince the veſſels were 


b.: WH cance: of more than two hundred toiſes from it. 
| The ſpace which they can oceupy is ſo narrow, 
ne chat it is neceſſary to fix them with ſeveral an- 
to Wl chors, to prevent their ſnocking each other; and 
i. even this precaution is not always ſufficient? It 
re happens very often in ſtormy: weather, that theſe 
he WY veſſels run foul of thoſe that are near them, and 
2, WY drag them along with them into flats, Where they: 
he ne miſerably foundered together. 
Tue Weſtern, or Old Harbour, is large and 
„ commodious. Men of war and merchantmen are 


equally ſecure in it; but the Europeans ate ex- 
cluded from it. Jealouſy hath induced the 
Turkiſh-navigators, to invent a prophecy, which 
announces, that the city will fall into the hands of 
the Chriſtians, whenever their —_ are nn 
into that fine harbour upp 
Broyxxs is four leagues diſtant from this . 
It carries on no trade; and is never frequented 
except when the winds prevent the ſhips from 
getting to Alexandria, or from entering the Nile. 
It's harbour is very ſmally bur exceedingly good; 
men of war would be ſheltered: _ all ape 
there, even in winter. 

Tur merchandizes which are carried down the 
river upon boats, that are called matks, and 
brought up again as far as the laſt cataract, or 
the ſouthern extreinity of Egypt, are landed at 


; L 4 Rozetto, - 


faſtened to the key; but they are now at the diſ- 
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* Rozetth, one leagueudiltant 8 welder 
os mouth. of the Nile. The proviſions are cbnveyed 
from the tœyn itſelf-to.the ſhips, which, are at ng 
great diſtance, upon larger boats, ne in that 
country hy the name df germ. 
A sta ſtaple, but infinitely more cond 
auhbe, hath been ſormed near the eaſtern mouth 
of the river, at Damietta, This, perhaps, wis 
formerly a harbour; but at preſent the veſſels are 
obligect to anchor in the open ſea, at two leagues 
from the cqaſt, upon a good bottom. If they are 
driven from thence by ſtormy weather, which 
is rather frequent in theſe latitudes in winter, 
they take refuge in the harbaurs of Cyprus, from 
whence they _ i. their poſt. way: my dan- 
ger is over. V 1. „ e e 
SRVvEN or * Nene Torkild, 3 
Chriſtian Ships, or ſueh as belong to the Chriſtians, 
which trade for theſe people, arrive annually in 
Egypt. One hundred and forty, or one hun- 
dred and fifty of them come from. Syria, ſe- 
venty or fourſcore from Conſtantinople, 1 fifty or 
ſixty ſrom Smyrna, thirty or forty from Salonica, 
twentyr five or thirty from; Candia, and all the reſt 
from ſame iſlands, or from ſome parts of the con- 
tinent, which are leſs opulent, and leſs fruitful, 
Their cargoes are valued, one with another, at 
39,099 liyres . If we ſuppoſe. that there are ſe- 
ven hundred and fifty veſlels, the country on 
ſumes, to the amount: of ; 42,500,600 liyres f, of il 
ne productions e * zheſe, eien. But x . 5 
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gelivers above double that ſum, in rice, coffee; * « 


yed flax, cloths, corn, vegetables, und in other ar- —— 
t no WY ticles. + It muſt cherefore . receive aa, 5005000 
that Livres */ in moh ex.. 


Tux connections of the Europeans with Egypt 
ni. ite not ſo lucrative. The people among them 
th by whom they are carried on, {ell woollen cloths, 
way gildings, ſilk ſtuffs, iron, lead, tin, paper, cus 
are Wl chineal, hard- ware, and - glaſs and receive in 
ves exchange, rice, coffee, ſaffron, ivory, gums: 
are cotton, ſenna, caſſia, ſpun thread, and ſal-ammo- 
ich plAC, © 113 TIO sb lein gownt' Toner tf; et 3 AMY 
er, WI lx 17764 the inportatiors of the Venetians 
om were reduced to 7 £5304 5 livres , and their en. 
. pores to 820,062 livres f. The importations of 

the Tuſcans and the Engliſh, who trade to Leg. 
or WW horn, did not exceed 2,143, 660 livres , nor 
their exports 2,099, 635 livres 9d. The importa - 
tions of the French did at exceed 3,9957616 
livres J, nor their Exports? 3,0% 5, 490 hutes . 
The total importation did not therefore amount 
to more than 6, 96,10 livres , and the e 
tion to more than, 995. 4% livres 1x. 

Ar the merchandize eithet bought or d br 
the Europeans pay a duty of three per cent. Phis 
tax amounts to ſix per cent. for coffee, and to ten 
per cent. for rice, the exportation of which is 
prohibited. This impoſition isn for the profit of 

| * io S{1059q 58% yd; ani e bon Gs 
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B . x two ſnips ſent every year from the Dardanellez 
w—— to guard the coaſts, of Egypt from the depreda. 


tions of the pirates, and which are of no other 
uſe but to n wo WO an to Ing 


| mne -: 


 Evroert er aun one dung veſſels in this 
** but only fifty or ſixty of them return im- 


mediately to the ports from whence they were 
diſpatehed. The others enter into the ſervice of 
any people who, chooſe to, * W in the 


* * 
8 2 © % us 
- Levant. ; { ASCE 34D? 4 l 
o 


SUMMER is the _ — ſeafon for al | 
ing from Europe to Egypt; the voyages are 
ſhortened by the weſt or north winds which blow | 
almoſt continually at that time. Spring and au- 
tumn are the moſt proper ſeaſons for returning, 
The navigation is very dangerous during winter 
upon theſe; coaſts,” which are ſo low, that land is | 


not diſcovered at two leagues diſtance; if * oy 
be in che leaſt dark, or the ſky eloudx. 

Ir Egypt ſnould ever emerge from the aum 
anarchy in which it is plunged ; if an independ- 


ent government ſnhould be formed there; and 
if the new conſlitution ſhould be founded upon 
wiſe laws, that region will again become what it | 
formerly was, one of the moſt induſtrious and fer- 


tile countries of the earth. It would-be abſurd ta 


foretel the ſame! proſperity to Lybia, which is in- 


habited at preſent by the people of Barbary. 


Tie early periods of this extenſive country are 
involved in tije greateſt obſcurity ; nor was any | 
light throw'n upon their hiſtory. till the arrival of 


the n Theſe merchants, originally 
. 
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built a city, the territory of which, at firſt very li- 
mited, in -proceſs of time extended to all/ that 
country, known by the name of the kingdom of 
Tunis, and afterwards much further. Spain, and 
the greateſt part of the iſlands in the Mediterra- 
nean, fell under it's dominion. Many other king» 
doms muſt apparently have ſerved to aggrandize 
this enormous power, when her ambitious views 
interfered with thoſe of Rome. At the time of 
this dreadfub colliſion, a war between theſe two 
nations was inſtantly kindled, and carried on with 
ſuch obſtinacy and fury, that it was eaſy to fore 
ſee it; would: not terminate, but in the utter de- 


ſtructionlof the one or the other. Rome; which 


vas now in the height of it's republican and 


patriotic principles, after many ſtubborn engage- 


ments, in Which the greateſt military ſkill was 
diſplayed, obtained a deciſive ſuperiority over that 
which was corrupted by it's tiches. The com- 
mercial people became the mn 5 2 vallike 
powere 55 45/282 a idee 1509 41pm 22H s 130 

Tux conquerors enen e in the 
poſſeſſion of their conqueſts, till about the middle 
of the Vth century The Vandals, then hurried 
on by their original impetuoſity beyond the limĩts 
of Spain, of Which they were maſters, paſſed the 
pillars of Hercules, and, like an inundation, dif. 
fuſed themſelvet over the country of l. ybia. Theſe 


conquerors would certainly have preſervedi the 
advantages they had acquired by their irruprions; 


lan W kept up that military ſpirit which their 
7 king 
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of Pheenician extraction, about a hundred and: * 5 
thirtyeſeven'? years before the foundation of Rome, 
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| W 2 king Genſerie had inſpired them with. But wich 
| — this'barbarian; who was not deftitute of genius, 
this ſpirit became extinct ; military diſcipline wa 
relaxed; andthe government, which-refted only 

on this baſis, was overthrow n. Beliſarĩus ſurpriſe 
theſe, people in this confuſion, extirpated them, 
andre · eſtabliſned the empire in it's ancient privi- 

leges. But this revolution was only momentary. 
Great men, who can form and bring to maturity 
a riſing nation, cannot impart youth r ne 

to an ancient and decayed people: 

Tais is accounted for from a Vent of ain 
all of them equally ſtriking. The founder of an 
empire addreſſes himſelf to an inexperienced man, 

who is ſenſible of his misfortune, and diſpdſed, 
| by the continuance of it, to docility. He hath 
| only to diſplay the appearance of} and the cha- 
B | racter of benevolence; to be attended to, obeyed, 
and cheriſhed; Daily experience adds to the per- 
1 ſonal confidence he inſpires, and gives influence 
to his counſel;- The ſupetiority of his judgment 
1 is ſoon neceſſarily acknowleged. His precepts 
of virtue muſt ever acquire a greater degree of The 

fotce, in proportion to the ſimplicity of his diſ- and 
eiple. It is nat | difficult for him to depreciate 1 
tice, of which ihe guilty perſon is the firſt victim. dab 
He attacks openly ſuch prejudices only as he ex- with 
- 23 eradicate. He truſts ta time for, tho Rot 
| bverſion of che reſt i and the ſucceſs of his po- i dhe 
jectt is inſured by the ĩmpoſſibility of diſcovering nor! 
theiritendepey. - His policy ſuggeſts to his ima- BY kn 
gination a variety of meaſures, calculated to ex» Wl Th. 
e W and to procure him — pri) 
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He den gives his orders, and his commands are . K 


occaſionally ſanctified by the authority of Heayen. 


He ĩs high · prieſt and legiſlator, during his life, 
and at his death altars are erected to him; he ig 


invoked; he is a god: the ſituation of the reſtorer 


of a corrupted nation is very different. He is an 


architect, wha; propoſes to build upon a ſpace! ; 


covered with ruins ; he is a phyſician, who at- 
tempts to cure a mortified carcaſe; he is a wiſe 
man, who preachts reformation to a hardeyed 
people. He can expect nothing but hatred aud 
perſecutions from. the preſent, and will not live 
to ſee the future generation. He will; reap fe 


advantages, wich a great deal of labqur, during his 


lie, and will obtain nothing but fruitleſs regret 
after his death. A nation is only regenerated in 
2 ſea, of blood. It is the, image of old Eſon, 
whoſe youth, Medea could renem by no other 
mode, except that of cutting him 80 pieces and 
boiling. him. IE is not in the, power of one man 
to raiſe, a fallen nation. It appears that this muſt 
be the, reſult of a long: ſeries. of revolutions- 
The man af geniut doth. nor hive long 5n9ugh, 
and leaves no fuccefſors. . 
Is the VIIch e, brog 8 
dable in their inſtitutions and their ſueceſs, armed 
with the ſword and with the Koran, obliged the 


Romans, weakened by their diviſions, to repaſs 
the ſeas, and augmented with the acceſſion of the 


northern part of Africa, that yaſt dominion Mo- 
hammed had juſt founded with ſo much glory. 


The lieutenants of the Caliphs after wards de- 


eee their maſters. of theſe rich ſpoils, and 
4 | erected 
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* eee er deer eee. 
— independent ſtates D 57 Hun witeyg 
Tus diviſion, with feen 45 ant av 
power, inſpired the Turks with the ambition of 
making themſvl ves mmaſters of this territory, 
Their ſucceſs” was perhaps more rapid than they 
had expected q hut a new revolution ſoon reduced 
tele tonſiderable e w to very * ad- 
vantages, © $7 * SYBDTSS; SO ONT 69405 iff =o 
Tu Pachas, or Vieviops, Iutued with. whe 
care of the "conquered countries, carried along 
with them that ſpirit" of rapine, of which their 
nation had leſt ſuch indelible traces. They were 
not [the people alone whG were expoſed to per. 
petval pillage; the oppreſſion was alſo extended 
to the troops, although they were all Ottoman. 
Theſe ſoldiers, Who were more inclined to com- 


mit acts of injuſtice than to put up with them, 


repreſented to the Port, that the Moors, and 
Arabs; | irfitated® by repeated acts of tyranny, 
vere ripe for à febellion; that Spain, on ber 
part, was preparing for an immediate invaſion; 
and that the army, being incomplete, and ill 
payed, had it neither in their inelination nor in 
their power to prevent theſe troubleſome events. 
There was but one effectual method diſcovered to 
eſcape ſo many calamities: this was the founding 
of à particular government, - which, under the 
protection of the ſeraglio, and paying a tribute 
to it, would itſelf provide for it's maintenance, 
and for it's defence. Algiers, Tunis, and Tri- 
poli, were put under a-ſimilar legiſlation, which 
is a ſpecies of ariſtocracy. The chief, who, 


under 


defici 
prove 
of the 
only, 
Moo! 
place: 
niſh t 
days} 
rable 
bitan! 
the ce 
be k 
where 


8 Kors title * 3 governs a mat is ©,9.0) * 
elected by the ſoldiers, who are always Turkiſh, — 


and conſtitute the only nobility of the country. 
Theſe: elections are ſeldom, made without blood- 
ſhed ; and it is n unuſual thing for a man, who; 
hath. been elected in the, midſt of riot and laugh 
ter, to be afterwards aſſaſſinated by à reſtleſs, 
faction, vho deſign either to ſecure, that diſtinc- 
tion for themſelyes, or to fell i it for their advance - 
ment. The empire of Morocco, though, here- | 
ditary, 1s ſubjected. to the ſame revolutions. We 
are. going to. ſee to what Rate. of degradation this 
warchy hath reduced a great part of the globe. 


Tux ſtate of Tripoli is bounded by Egypt on Preſent con- 


dition of 


one ſide, and by Tunis on the other, and extends Tripoli, 
tuo hundred and thirty leagues along the coaſt. 
Though the territory be not very fertile, yet che 
population might be caſily increaſed ten fold, 
becauſe the abundance of fiſh might ſupply the 
deficiency of crops, . and theſe might alſo be im- 
proved by additional, labour. The inland part 
of the country is nothing but a deſert. We meet 
only, at a diſtance from each other, ſome 
Mooriſh and Arabian families, ſettled | in the few 
places where they diſcovered land enough to fur- 
niſh them with a moderate ſubſiſtence, At thirty 
days journey from the capital, is ſituated the miſe- 
rable and tributary kingdom of Fez, the inha- 
bitants of which are black. The little intercourſe 
the countries maintain with each other, can only 
be kept up through dry and moveable ſands, 
where water is ſeldom to be met with. T he re- 
Public 
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* Wo * public may 'erjoy a revenue of 2,000 25000, livres% of the 
| from 'the palme trees, the wells that 5 in the The f 
. the cuſtoms; and the mint. | maliti 
Tur caravans of the Gadamies, ad of Tom themſ 

| vin, formerly carried a great deal of gold ts 5.50 

Fr ripoli; but they have not lately been ſo rich Mſhve « 
or ſo conſtant. The caravat of Morocco fit tboug 
continues to call there, in it's way to and from end 
Mecca, that place which is ſo much revered by Or 

the Muſſulmen; but, as the number of pilgrim Jong t. 
hath evidently decreaſed, this paffage is no longer ſod © 

ſ>' uſeful. For theſe: Teafuns, che trade; which le 

is carried on by land, is reduced to nothing, of ame 
N denn Uitie-. 40d ef Heat a Ta 
ee Tur which 1 is carried on W is rather If bei 
more conſiderable.” The ngavigatöts of the Le. «gi 
vant, ſometiches, take in their, cargoes from ſome n gre! 

of the indifferent harbours Teattered' along chat Wave b 
imwenſe coast, but moſt of them make thei: i" the 
purchaſes, and fales in the harbour of the, capital, droduc 
which is much better than the reft, and in which ers 

are collected all the foreign merchandize, as well poſts 0 

as thoſe of the country. Although theſe. ope: bia 
rations be not very important, Vet, the connec: 151 
tions. of the repub ny with Europe are till mort the 
inſignificant. OT! alta, 

No people, except rele Tuba od FSI af 
maintain. any conſtant intercourſe, with Tripoli; d 5 
and yet the mercantile articles of the former, are * 1 | 
not fold for more . 140,000 livres t, and thoſe 4 v5 

* 23.333 6 we - "+ 5.833 1. 62. 84. | 

HTN | | | of 8.3. 
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malities of the cuſtoms; the ſecond have freed 
themſelyes from them, hy paying annually 
$5,500 livres to the treaſury. The French 
have diſdajned to have any ſhare, in this bargain, 


on though their ſoyereign hath not Kare to to 
"mM nd an agent, to Tripoli. 3 
by BI 0+ all che, Barbary ſtates, Tripoli was 7 


long time the, one which. had the moſt numerous, 
nd the beſt armed privateers. They always 
failed from the capital, which bears the, Tg 
ame as the kingdom. X 


Tais town, which, hath long been ſuſpeged 
pf being the ancient Orea, on account of it's 
zenificent, ruins, and of à beautiful aqueduct 
n great preſervation, and which muſt at leaſt 
ae been a Greek or Roman colony, is ſituated 
ou the borders of the ſea, in 4 plain which only 
roduces dates, and where neither ſprings nor 
ch ers are to be found. It was one of the firſt 
el Nos occupied by the Arabians, who entered i into 
16 bia through Egypt. The Spaniards took it 
1 1510, and eighteen years after, it was given 
dy the Emperor Charles V. to the Knights of 
alta, in whoſe hands it remained only till the 
ear 1551, Tt hath ſince been twice bombarded 
the French; hut the boldneſs of theſe pirates 
jath not been in the leaſt” reſtrained by theſe 
haſtiſements, The decline, and © ſubſequenr 
in of it's maritime forces, have been entirely 


# 


of Ml * #5331: 65. 84. ' + 32,3121. 108. 
Vol. V. M brought 


of the latter, de not amount to 200, o00 livres“. 'B mo 
the former have remained ſubject to all the for- — 
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B- 88 K brought about by the civil commotions by which 
wy) this unfortunate. Kante th Been inceſſantly 
| ſubverted. ieee OF 1 
Ptrtee- 7 Towns. hath likewiſe ern” it's military 
Tons, navy, fine the time that the regency hath con- 
cluded treaties with the northern powers; and 
fince Corfica hath fallen under the dominion of 
the French. It was found that the valve of the 
prizes was hardly ſufficient. to reimburſe the ex. 
pences of fitting out, and fcarce any other veſſels 
have been preſerved, except ſuch as were thought 
neceſſary to protect the eoaſts from the Invaſion 
of the Malteſe, 8 
Fur land forces have Spes ness no diminy- 
tion. Five or ſix thouſand Turks, or Chriſti 
| renegadoes, conſtitute. the ere 4 2 of the 
| republic. en: RG 
Turin, children, under the name of Coulori 
form a ſecond troop; they are put upon pay a 
ſoon as they are born, and the firſt, payment the 
receive is two aſpres, or, one fol, * This in 
creaſes with their, age, and with their rank, 2 
far as twenty-nine aſpres, or fourteen ſols ſix 
deniers ＋ and it is reduced to half that ſum, 
when. theſe ſoldiers are obliged by their infirmi- 
| ries, or by, the wounds [FRY have, received, to 
| retire. 
ſand Moors; their Day. is yery, ing, and, mo 
frequently, given to them in proviſions. Their 


* About a halfpenny. 
+ Rather more than 118, 8d. 
LY : mo 
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ich mot common occupation is to collect the duties 5 0 17 * 
ay impoſed upon the Arab. 

Tüxsx troops are all armed with fietocks with- 
out bayonets, and with two piſtols at their girdle. 
zeſide theſe, the Turks have a dagger, and the 
Moors a ſtiletto. In all of them, courage and 
impetuoſity muſt both ſupply the deficiency of 
regular manteuvres and diſcipline. 

No' country in the northern part of Africa 
hath ſo conſiderable à revenue as Tunis. It 
confifts of 18,000,000 of livres. This proſpe- 
rity; whieh'is entirely of a very modern date, hath 
been the conſequente' of a very fortunate revo- 

.lution in the government. The Dey, who, in 
oonjunction with his Turks, held the reins of 
government, hath” been deprived of the greateſt 
part of his authority, and hath been ſucceeded 
by a Mooriſh prinèe, who, under the title of Bey, 8 
at preſent” conducts the affairs of government, 
and is aſſiſted by a more wiſe and more moderate 
council. Oppreſſions have, in ſome degree, been 
aleviated; the ſoil hath been leſs ill-cultivated; 
and the manufactures have acquired foine exten- 
fon. It was ſcarce poſſible that the connections 
with the inland parts of Africa could increaſe; 
they will always be confined to the barter of 2 
ſmall number of articles, for gold duſt, conveyed 
acroſs. immenſe ſands and deſerts: but the mari- 
time connections have been extended. The 
Levant hath received a greater quantity of pro- 
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* 2 14 parts, 


* d & ductions, and the trade with Europe yx like- part 

Wh. wiſe improved. 174 90 pay 
Tove England, Holland, Aa, Bye: min 

den, Venice, Raguſa, and ſometimes -/Tuſcany, elev 

ſend conſuls to Tunis, the trade carried on with gove 

thoſe nations is very trifling ; and, indeed, the cluſ 
bt _ Engliſh have no concern in it. They only ſome 
| keep an agent there for the greater ſecurity of ies, 
their flag in the Mediterranean, and to procure othe 
i an addirional mart to the inhabitants of Minorca, phy; 
| The French: carry off the greateſt part ofthe conf! 
| | trade from their united rivals; and yet they do T 
ij not introduce goods annually. into the dominions own 
| of the republic, to the amount of more than ba- 
2,000,000. of livres . To the profit which theſe I our. 
1 people derive from 1 exports and imports, reſſe] 
| which become every day more conſiderable, muſt 'T 
5 be added, the benefits which aceruè to their na- Milf calle 
vigators, by employing their veſſels to carry the ſo lit 

proviſions of the republic to every ſea- port of the WH? an 

Levant, and by bringing back what the republic ex 

receives from thoſe places for it's ſubſiltence, MI do's 

Every one of the numerous veſſels employed in i prope 

this coaſting trade, pays thirty-one livres ten if nuts 

ſols F for the, privilege, of | anchoring, and an W's me 

equal ſum when they land their cargoes. Ti 
Evexy commodity that enters the ſtate is not Meaſtle 

obliged to pay more than three per cent. if it into 
comes directly from the country which furniſhes barbe 

it. But the Peadudlöng of the north, or of other tant! 
wind: 
* 83,3331. 6+, 84. #11. 6s. 3d. that | 
Wd the b 
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immediately from that celebrated port, and even 
eleven per cent. when directed to Jews. Formerly 
government had kept in their own hands the ex- 
duſive- trade of the oils; which are required by 
ſome parts of Europe for their ſoap 'manufafto- 
ries, and by Egypt, Algiers, and Tripoli, for 
other purpoſes; they have given up this mono- 
ply; but this ſacrifice, Sq been > by "ay 
conſiderable duties. | 

Tnoven Tunis bann dane within it's 
own walls a great part of the trade, the other 
hab urs of the republic, ſcattered along a coaſt of 
fourteore beer in ent, receive likewiſe ſorne 
veſſels. 7 25 oc en 

Tur one which is he hdres to Tripoli, is 
called Sfax. It hath a clayiſh bottom, and hath 
ſo little water, that the ſmalleſt veſſels are obliged 
to anchor at a diſtance, and to fatigue their crews. 
to exceſs,” or to ruin themſelves in expences for 
boats. The ſoil doth not produce any proviſions 
proper for exportation, but ſome important ma- 
nufactures have been formed in the town, which 
is moſtly inhabited by Arabkes . 

Tux harbour of Suſa, is defended- by three 
caſtles, even the moſt modern of which is falling 
into ruin, though it be not yet finiſned. This 
harbour is very unſafe, the ſhips in it being con- 
ſtantly agitated by the eaſt and by the north bet 


winds, which ſometimes occaſion the loſs of thoſe 
that have not had time to ſhelter themſelves in 


tne bay of Monoſter. Notwithſtanding this in- 


M 3 convenience, 


165 
parts, which have been depoſited at Leghorn, B 92 OK 
pay eight per cent. as well as thoſe which come — 
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convenience, this city is the ſecond in the re, 
== public; and $his 1 is owen to the nge wer of itz 
— _ and of; it's wool. | 

Tvxis is ſituated in the midſt jr alen mo⸗ 
raſſes, at the foot, or upon the declivity of a hill 
Though the air be not pure, and though the vaten 
be ſo bad, that the inhabitants are obliged to gy 
two or three miles beſore they can find any thy 
is fit to drink, yet one hundred and fifty thouſand 


of the leaſt barbarous people of Africa are col. 


- terminated on the north by Le Nona, and by 


face: : it is only. open to the north- caſt winds, and 


republic kept up a great number of galleys; it 


brought back to it the profits. they, reaped from 


lected within it's walls. This town hath a com- 


munication with the ſea, by means of a lake, 


which can adnit none but very flat boats, that 
are called Sandals. At the extremity of this ale, 
is found a narrow canal leading to the Goulette, 
which muſt be conſidered as the harbour of the 
capital. This harbour i is immenſe, ſafe, and moſt 
uncommoply even in it's bottom, and on it's ſur- 


is cloſed by two chains of mountains, which ar 


Cape Zebib. 
Biskxra was very 8 at the time that the 


was from that port they were fitted out, and they 


their perpetual piracics. The canal which led 
from the harbour to the town hath been gradi 
ally filled up with mud, and it is at preſent a 
ceſſible to no other veſſels than Sandals; cve 
merchantmen can no longer enter it, and are ob 
liged to caſt anchor dathpr in a + dapgergus ſitua 
tion. 
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Porr»-Farve, ſituated on the ruins,” or in the 5 , K 
neighbourhood of the ancient Utica, was former- ym 


iy one of the moſt extenſive, ſafe, and commo—-— 
dious harbours of the Mediterranean, and would 
ſtill be ſo under any other government, except 
that of the Moors. It s defended by four forts, 
and cloſed by: a natrowipaſs, which at this time 
is frarce acceſſible to the ſmalleſt veſſels, and if 
it be ſtill neglected, will be quite filled up in a 
ſhort time, by the ſands continually throw in 


by the ſea. It is however the arſenal, and the 


only aſylum for the naval military forces, which 
are at preſent reduced to three half galleys; and 


five xebecso The place where Carthage formerly 


ſtood, is a few miles diſtant from this town; 
there are no other remains of this renowned city, 


beſide the xuins of a great aqueduct, and ſome 


ciſterns in toterable preſervation. The traces 
even of it's harbour are ſo much effuced, that 
the ſea is at ithe diſtance of a league from it. 


Tux iſland of Galite is ſituated almoſt at the 


mouth of the Zaine, which ſeparates Tunis from 
Algiers. This iſland is covered with flocks, and 
more eſpecialy with mules, which are in great 
requeſt throughout the whole of the Levant. It's 


numerous inhabitants are all weavers of wool, or 


employed in gathering ſponge. Not far from 
this ilarid is tliat of Tabarco, which the famiy 


of the Lomelliui had been in poſſeſſion of for two 
centuries, when they were deprived of it in 1741. 
The Genoeſe drew from chis barren por a great 


quantity of very fiffe coral. 
M 4 Ta 
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To the weſt of Tunis, is the republic of Al- 
giers, the inland parts of which are hounded by 
the deſert of Sahara, as are all the interior parts 
in Barbary; they are more extenſive, more po- 
pulous, and better cultivated than is generally 
ſuppoſed. There are not many towns in them, 


and moſt of theſe are built upon the coaſts, the 
extent of which is one u n and n 


leagues. 1 | 2 2 «15 417g 71 Ls 
Tus oublic revenue is not — to the 
number of inhabitants, and to the quantity of 


productions. The duties are commonly loſt in 


the hands of diſhoneſt perſons who are appointed 
to collect them. The three Beys, or governors 
of the eaſt, of the ſouth, and of the weſt, do not 
deliver into the treaſury more than 1, 250, 000 


livres“, and give only 1175000 liures f to the 
troops; whatever more is required ſor the ex- 
pences af the ſtate, is ſupplied by the cuſtoms, 


by the domain, by the annual levies in proviſions, 


and in cattle, by the more precarious profit ari- 
ſing from prizes taken at Ha. and from tha! ſalef 
ſlaves. To | a repre 21 an i ff 5 


- THE principal militizof the; edninery: conſt 


entirely of Turks; their number ought to be 
twelve thouſand, but they are never complete. The 


Dey, his lieutenants, and the members of the di- 

van, are choſen out of this powerful body. 
Tur deſcendants of theſe privileged men are 

e en ; their e is lixry. thouſand, 
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10 are all in the ſervice of the regency, ne Conn B os o K 


in the ſame manner as at Tuns. 
Tux cavalry, which conſiſts of about 3 
thouſand: men, is compoſed entirely of Moors; 


whether they make war againſt the Arabs, or are 


employed by government for the defence of the 


provinces, or in e u _ re en e is 


very trifling e o 
Bes this numerous rid ck 4 is en 


kept up, the government can diſpoſe at pleaſure 


of the Moors:who dwell in the plains; or among 
the mountains, if they ſnould be in want of them; 
they all of them join their ſtandards without re- 
luctance, 6 — che enemy yOu ANG in- 
trepiditys 2701199 . nns run 1 ed 


— 


Tut naval EY are 81 tent o Hoet6 69%; as 


thoſe of the land; at preſent they are reduced to 
ſeventeen veſſels; one ſhip of fifty guns, two fri- 
gates of ſorty two and thirty four guns, five large 


barks; two xebecs, four half galleys, and three 
galliots; ſeveral of theſe veſſels; which are all 


deſtined for piracy, belong to the ſtate, others to 
the officers of the regency, and ſome even to pri- 
vate individuals. Every proprietor bears the ex- 
pence of his armament, and divides the profits 
vith the treaſury and with the crew. The Dey 
commonly requires the prizes which conſiſt of 


timber for ſhip- building, and of military ſtores. 


He ought to pay the value of them, but the in- 

demnity is never proportioned to the ſacrifice. 
Tux navigators, to whom the ports of Algiers 

are opened, can land in ſeven or eight places. 
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HISTORY QF (SETTLEMENTS AN TRADE 

Tur port of Callaa, at a ſmall diftence from 
the frontiers of Tunis, is tolerably good, but it 
cannot hold more than five or ſix ſhips. Thoſe 
that ate admitted into it are all French: ſome 
individuals of that nation have obtained, ever 
ſince the year 1560, from the Mooriſh prince, 
who governed the diſtrict at that time, the liber- 
ty of forming a ſettlement to carry on che coral 


fiſhery. They were driven away eight years after 
by the Turks, and re- eſtabliſned in 1597, but 


they were again expelled: they were" recalled in 


1637, and permitted to re- build a ſmall fortifica. 
tion formerly erected there, under the name of the 
haſt ion of France. Being foon diſguſted with ſo 
inconvenient a ſituation, the perſons concerned 
transferred their ſettlement to Chale, which the 
Engliſh had been compelled to abandon; they 
themſelves were expelled ſoon after, and they were 
not allowed to return to their poſt, till after the 
bombargment of Algiers, executed in 1682, and 
1684, by command of Lewis XIV. 
Ix 1694, a more powerful aſſociation than any 
of the preceding, obtained the excluſive trade 
upon à conſiderable extent of coaſt, by a treat 
which hath often been renewed, and which wil 
in all probability be maintained, becauſe the con- 
ditions of ir are favourable to the militia, to whom 


the tribute upon which it is founded belongs. Se. 


veral companies have. ſucceſſively exerciſed thi 
monopoly with more: or leſs advantage, Since 
2741, it is in the hands of a company, which bath 


formed arMarſoilers capital of t ,200,000hvres), 


* 50,000 l, 


I divided 
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divided into twelve hundred ſhares, three * B pt 2 * 
red of which belong to the n comp * 


merce of this celebrated city. ate 

Tux firſt tranſactions of = ſociety. were un+: 
ſortunate. The depredations made by Pirates, 
and by the natives, by the competition of ſmug- 
glers, and by a corrupt adminiſtration, reduced 
their capital in 1766 to 570,000 livres“; ſince 
that period, their affairs have been ſo proſperous, 
that in the latter part of December 1773, they 
were in poſſeſſion of 4,5 12,445 livres, 3 ſols, 1 
deniers 7, beſide the doubtful debts, Td value 
of their buildings, and ſome merchandiſe which 
remained unſold in the warehouſes... - .. 

Trz1K exports are trifling, and it is chiefly with 

money. that they purchaſe coral, Wax, Wool, talr 
low, hides, and eſpecially corn. In 1773, they 


141. 


brought into the kingdom eighty- four thouſand, 


three hundred, and fix loads of wheat, and ſix- 


teen thouſand, one hundred a and ſeventy three | 


loads of barley, beans, a mull et ſeed, One 
hundred; or one hundred _ twenty veſſels, the 


fitting out. of which coſts about one hundred 
thouſand c crowns Þ, are annually fRloyed 1 in this 
buſigeſs. | 


Tuoven the company hath agents at Bons, 
and at Callaa, all the tranſactions are carried on 
at the laſt place. They: are even permitted to 
have a few batteries, and ſome ſoldiers i in this 
fortified factory, in order to ſecure themſelves 
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HISTORY OP SETTLEMENTS AND TRD 
from the plunders'of the pirates, and from the in- 
ſults of the neighbouring Moors. 

Tux court of Verſailles hath been fred: cen- 

ſured, for having ſhackled theſe connections in 
the bonds of a monopoly. It hath not been ob- 
ſerved, that it was neceſſary to inſure the ſubſiſt. 
ence of Provence; and there was no other method 
of doing this, becauſe the exportation of corn 
from the ſtates of Barbary i is ſeldom permitted, 

1 8 Bona appears to have been the ancient Hip- 
pona. A few beautiful ruins are diſcovered 
amidſt the boldneſs of the Mooriſh raſte. It would 
be an eaſy matter to make a commodious har- 
bour to the town, as it hath already an exceeding 
good: road. This new aſylum would be ſufficiently 
protected by the works which have exiſted for a 
long while, under n name * . en of 
Genoa,! LY LID 

Bosc is a rolerably urge bee for in and 

for the wax, which are found in the neighbour- 
ing plains; and eſpecially for iron, which is 
| brought from more diſtant mountains, that 
abound in mines. Though it's harbour be roo 
much expoſed to the north winds, the ſquadrons 
of the republic uſed to anchor in it, before they 
were deſtroyed there by the Engliſh in the laſt 
century. | 
THE antiquities which are found i in ela 
prove that it was formerly a conſiderable place. 
The veſtiges of a great pier are even diſcerned 
upon the ſhore, which probably advanced into the 
fea, and formed a port to the town. It is at pre- 


ſent a very indifferent harbour, where ſhips 
which 
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which go to take in their lading are too often an. 
ſtroyed. 

ALG1tRs, the capital of the ſtate, forms an am- 
phitheatre, upon the declivity of a hill, which is 
crowned by the citadel. It's territory is well cul- 
tivated by ſlaves, and is covered with wheat, rice, 
hemp, fruits, vegetables, and even with vines; 
planted by the Moors who were expelled from 
Grenada. The entering into, and the going out 
ol the port, are very difficult; it is exceedingly 
narrow, and doth not contain ſufficient water to 
hold men of war: and in ſtormy weather even the 
merchantmen are not ſafe; they often run foul of 
each other, and are ſometimes ſhattered, when 
the north or north-eaſt winds blew with violence, 
The harbour forms a ſemicirele; it hath a good 


173 
B A 


bottom; but as it is expoſed to the ſame winds 


as the port, the ſhips: are in a s in * 
ſtormy ſeaſons. | 

SERCELLY is five or ſix Ä diſtans legs Al- 
giers. This town hath a creek, or ſmall bay, 
where ſeveral veſſels caſt anchor. Ir, s ſoil is very 
low, it's ſhore beautiful, and it is the part of the 
coaſt the moſt favourable for a deſcent. 

Axkszw, the environs of which are delightful, 
muſt be the Arſenaria of the antients. Some to- 
lerably fine remains of ſeveral monuments are 
found in it. It's port is ſafe, commodious, and 
well frequented. A harbour might be formed in 
it, at a trifling expence, capable of receiving the 
largeſt ſhips. This i is the Mooriſh town neareſt to 
Oran, which the Spaniards took poſſeſſion of in 


1509 ; which was taken from them in 1708 ; and 
| which 
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_ HISTORY OF SETTEEMENTS' AND TNA 
* which they ret6ok in e 2 2 eye 


Fi. * ſince. 

Tas numbers of European ſhips which land A 
annually at the States of Algiers; vary according yo 
to eircumſtances; but they ate” never conſider. m 

able; the moſt plentiful harveſt dothi not attract of 
above one hundred. A French veſſel, whether un 
great or ſmall, laden or empty, pays for it's an- th 
chorage 144 Livres 8 ſols“; and this tax is ſtill wI 
higher for other nations. They oughr all, with- ar. 
our diſtinction, to pay three per cent. for all the be 
merchandize they bring in; but this duty is re- ot 
duced to two per cent. by the arrangements made tin 
with the farmers of the cuſtoms. The proviſſons fla 
that are exported from the country are ſubjected un 
to no tax, becauſe eee . the ral rit 
dealers' in them. | co 

Trove the Engliſh; the Danes, the Dutch de 
the Swedes, and the Venetians, are perfectly fret hi 
in the ports of Algiers, they nevertheleſs carry on PE 
no great trade there. Three fourths of the trade * 
are fallen into the hands of the French; and jet fi 

their annual ſales do not amount to more than * 
200,000 livres , nor their purchaſes to above ON 
600,000-livres . Two thouſand: fix hundred and in 
fifty quintals of wook; five thouſand of oil, fix ys 
teen ' thouſand” of wheat; and thirty thouſand lef 
hides, are the amount of all their exports. The an 
tranſactions of the African Company are not in- ſpe 
TI in ee calculations.” 3 " 

. 51. 999: 64. . 8,333 J. 62. 8 d. 1 no 
1 25,00%. Bo 
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Aftica; but. hath not ſubmitted to the Turkil 
yoke, Even thoſe provinces which had been diſ- 19 
membered from it, under the name of Fez, 
of Sus, and of Tafilet, have been ſucceſſively 
united to the empire. One ſingle deſpot governs 
this immenſe country, according to his oaprices, 
which are almoſt always extravagant or ſanguin+ 
ary, The deſtructive authority which . he- hach 
been ſuffered. to uſurp, is perpetuated without / any 
other regular troops, except a feeble! guard of 
timid . negroes. It is only with ſome of theſe 
ſlaves whom he chooſes occaſionally to aſſemble 
under his bannets, that he makes war. His ma- 
ritime forces are ſearee more formidable. They 


8 


donde hatli been as oſten and as . 2 09x K 
ſubverted as the reſt of the northern coaſts of Cv 


> Preſfeat 


ſtate of Mo- 


conſiſt of three frigates; two half-galleys, three 


xebecks, and fifteen galliots. Piracy hath been 
hitherto their only occupationo. It might be ex- 
pected that theſe depredations would ſoon be pue 
an end to, if it were reaſonable to rely upon the 


faith, of a tyrant, or to hope that his ſucceſſors 


would at laſt; adopt ſome: more humane ſehti- 
ments. The public revenue mult be: very'trifting; 
in a region which is for ever ruined by vexations 
and maſſacres. The expences, however; are ſtill 
leſs. Whatever can be ſpared is added to increaſe 
an ĩmenſe treaſure, antiently formed out of the 
ſpoils of Spain, and always augmented by a long 
ſeries of ſovereigus, more or leſs cruel; who 
looked upon money as the only good, and thought 
nothing of the happineſa of chein ſubjetts. n 36 
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| HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND; TRADE 
Tuts ardent thirſt of wealth hath deſcended 


— from the throne to individuals. A caravan ſets 
out annvally from the town of Morocco, which 


was the capital of the ſtate, before Mequinez was 


| prefer rred by the ſovereigns. This caravan, which 


goes in ſearch cf gold from Upper Guinea, muſt 


have travelled over a Fiss of five hundred 


leagues before it's arrival in the kingdom, two 
hundred in the empite itſelf, two hundred in the 
deſert of Sahara, and one hundred after having 
quitted it. In the mid of the deſert, ſurrounded 
with barren and accummulated funds Where it is 
not poſſible to travel but in the night, where the 
march moſt neceſſarily be flow, here one muſt 
be guided by a compaſs, and by obſerving the 


ſtars, in the ſame manner as on tlie ocean; in 


this deſert nature hath placed a leſs ſavage 


diſtrict, abounding in ſprings and in ſalt mines. 


The camels are laden with this neceſſary foſſil, 
and it is carried to Ty” ne 3 is re- 
ceived in exchange. 0 

Is precious endl wha ive at Mo- 
rocco, is very ſeldom circulated there. It is bu- 
ried, as in all governments where the fortunes of 
individuals are not ſecure” A ſimilar deſtiny at- 
tends the money which is introdueed by the Eu- 
ropeans in the empire, in the nine nne HM 
are always open to thong! 52 259.75 | 

-TzTvaNn is the neareft port to the ſtate of Al 
giers. It is ſafe; unleſs the eaſterly winds blow 
with violence, which ſeldom happens: The ri- 
ver of Bourſega, which empties itſelf into it, ſerves 


for an aſylum to ſome pirates during the winter. 
. | The 
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chaſe there the cattle, fruit, and vegetables; ne- 
ceſſary for it's conſumption ;. but this connection 
hath ceaſed, ſince the ſovereign of the country 
hath required that the Engliſh conſul Hovld re- 
fide at Tangier... 


Tais town. ee by Cock in 1471. 


was given to the Engliſh: in 1662. Theſe forſook 
it, after keeping it two and twenty years. When 
they retired, they blew up a pier, which they 
had conſtructed for the ſecurity of the largeſt 
ſhips. The ruins of this beautiful work have ren- 
dered the approach of the bay very difficult. Ag- 
cordingly it would be of no importance, if the 
mouth of the river, which is diſcovered at the 
end, did not afford a ſhelter to moſt of the gal 
liots of the empire. Tangier hath ſucceeded Te- 
tuan in ſupplying Gibraltar with proviſions. The 
communication between theſe two Mooriſh towns 
is interrupted by the fortreſs of Ceuta, which is 
parted from; Spain, to which it belong only by a 
ſtreight of five leagues... 


Azzacn is the natural vent for the productions 


of Aſgar, one of the largeſt and the moſt fertile 


provinces of the empire. This advantage, a for- 


tunate poſition, and the goodneſs of it's port, 
muſt ſooner or later impart to it ſome degree of 
activity. At preſent it is inhabited only by ſol- 
diers. Since the expedition which the French 


attempted againſt it, in 1765, the fortifications 


raiſed by the Spaniards, when they were maſters 
of the place, have been reſtored. , 
Vor. Vo! it 33 * 7 SALLEE 


17 
The garriſon, of Gibraltar formerly ſent to pur- "0 2 * 


HISTORY Of SETTEEMENTS AND TRADE 
1 gs & - Sint dn, bt long W805 Welt an ind 
pendent republic, under a chief elected by itſcht, 
2 fitvatioh, in the midſt of the'country ſubjec 
to Morocco, enabled it to collect a great many 
proviſions.” It's inhabitants were at once bol 
merchants and pirates. They have altnoſt tea 
to exerciſt either of theſe profeſſions, after having 
been ſubdued, and (ſpoiled of their riches by the 
preſent monarch, at the time thut his father wa 
vpon the throne, "A fand- bank, which ſeems th 
be perpetually increaſing, prevents all ſhips from 
entering the river, except thoſe which do not carry 
more than fi or ſeven Leet of water; "bit the 
harbour is fafe from the end ROW tin the end 
of September. {+ et, glad UF 80. h . 
Morrr Neraturr leak ehe e bbildig 1 
commercial town in the peninſula of Fedale, and 
"moſt of tHe buildings were begun. A Harbouf, 
' which is faft in all feaſdns, chough the {ex be con- 
-ſtantly agitated, had ſuggeſted chis idea to him, 
He hath «given it up, fince he hath been made 
to underſtand that the expenet would be throw 
away, upon” a coalt Wy Was ener alinoſ 
| in 1 
In 1769, i Portoguekk forfvok Mane af. 
ter having deſtroyed the works. Since this pe- 
riod, the place is almoſt deſerted. It's harbour 
is convenient in ſummer for ſmall veſſels; bit 
even in that ſeaſon the men or War ure N 
anchor at à diſtance. 
Sari hath a large harbour, which is very file 
ou of the year, bur too mech — in winter 
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o the violence bf the ſouth and ſouth- caſt winds. Þ 098 
I's itaarionz>inthe mig of a: fertile; rich and 1 


populous:countiy, had rendered [this\;great-town 
almoſt «he general marker of the productions 


of the empire. It hath;/ been lately ſtripped of 


this advantage by Mogador, which is built on 
the moſt weſtern part of Africa; ia 

Tur pert ef this new ſtaple is only a banal 
ſormed by an ifland; at the diſtance vf ffve uin. 
dred toiſes from the land. One may ail in and 
out of it with every wind ; but it hathi not ſuff 
cient depth to harbour large chips, and the an- 
chorage is not fafe in bad wenther. No man uf 
war Can anchor on the coalt;) on accdunt ot the 
great rapidity: of the currents. Though the ter- 
ritory ſurrounding tis place be not very fit for 
cultivation, the caprice of the -deſpot, bo ſtill 
governs che country, hath rendered it the moſt 
important mart of his dominions, more conſider- 
able even than all the others collective). 
Sar CRU, ſitusted im the kingdom of Sus, 


in the thirtieth degree of latitude, is the laſt ma- 


ritime place of the empire. It's harbour is con- 
venient, and very ſafe even for ffips of the line, 
but during ſummer only. It was formerly a tple- 


- rably great market, where the navigators, found 


collected together all the productions of an exten- 


ye and well-cultivated country, and where, al! : 


the gold which Tarodant drew from Tombuto 
was brought, The town was: taken out .of the 


hands of the Portugueze, and returned under the 


dominion of the Moors, without entirely Joſing 
irs importance. An earthquake, which deſtroyed 


N 2 part 
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BOOK part of it in 1731, was more fatal than this revo- 
2 Üwtion. It might, perhaps, have recovered from 
| this calamity, had not Muley Muhammet, in 2 
fit of paſſion, the cauſe of which was / never 
know'n, driven the inhabitants out of it ſome 

_ years after, and" nme to them a ene 

Negroes. rn ie Rs fo: 

| — Wu but few European veſſels, 

It's ports are ſhut againſt ſeveral nations, and Eng. 

land,” Holland, and Tuſcany, who have formed 
treaties with that power, reap no great advantage 

from them. In order to give ſome ſpirit to this 

trade, which was perhaps too much neglected, : 
capital of 1,323,958 livres, 6 ſols, 6 deniers“, 

was formed at Copenhagen in 17555 Which was 

divided into five hundred ſhares, of 2, 647 livres 

18 ſols 4 deniers each . This aſſociation was to 

laſt forty years; but, for what reaſon is not 
know'n; it hath not continued half the time, 
Though the connections of France with that em- 

pire have not ſubſiſted beyond the year 1767, the 
tranſuctions of this crown are of much more im- 
Portance, and yet it's annual ſales do not exceed 

— — _ nor it's eee 1,200,000 

livres 1. | ; \ 

"Every thing: that enters, or comes out of the 

ſtates of Morocco, pays ten per cent. Each 
veſſel is alſo obliged” to deliver five hundred 
pounds of | gun-powder, and ten bullets from ten 

: to twelve pending diameter, or 577 livres ten 


* About ks 18 8. 84. + A . 6. 34. 
t 16,6661; 135. 4 d. | 50,0001. : 
x | ſols 


_ The'- Spaniſh coin is moſt com- 
monly uſed ; but all the others, are admitted 
according 15 their weight and their n 
tion. 1 18211 % 1 

Tas N that hath jult en e of the 
countries” of Barbary, muſt have appeared very 
horrid, The ſtate of deſolation in which we have 
ſeen them plunged, hath been the unavoidable 
conſequence of the propenſity of theſe people to 
piracy.” This taſte, which is very antient in theſe 
regions, increaſed conſiderably after they had 
ſhaken off a foreign yoke. It became a paſſion, 
vpon occaſion of an event which 1 eee 
their maritime forces. 
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Spalx, which, for ſeveral centuries, had been 


ſubje&t to the diſciples of the Koran, had, at laſt, 
broken it's chains; and ſubdued the Mohamme- 
dans in it's turn. It was deſirous of compelling 
them to turn Chriſtians; and it's zeal was irri- 
tated by unſurmountable refiſtance. It's blind- 
neſs went ſo far as to depopulate the tate, in 
order to purge it of ſuſpicious ſubjects, and ſuch 
as were of an inimical religion. Moſt of theſe 
exiles ſought a refuge among the people of Bar- 
bary. Their new country was too ignorant of 


trade and induſtry, to enable them to put forth 


their talents, and to avail themſelves of their 
riches, The ſpirit of revenge made them pirates. 
At firſt they contented themſelves with ravaging 
the vaſt and fertile plains; of their oppreſſors. 
They ſurprized, in their beds, the lazy inhabit- 


q 24 l. 15. 3d. 
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* ants of che rich countrieg of Vilenciay/Geenada, 


— and Andaluſia, and reduced them ta ſlavery. 


quired, upon a ſoil which they had formerly 


cultivated with their own handgy[they; eonſtrutted 
large yeſſels, inſultedg che flag uf h. other na- 
* _ tions, and reduced the! greateſt pow err of Europe 
- tothe, Jhamelul,neceſity of ſending them anqua 
©, preſents, which, under whatever; denomination 
© we, may diſguiſe chem, are, in fact, ja tribute. 


Theſe pirates have, been, ſometimes, puniſhed, 


ſometimes. humbledi but their, deptedations have 


never been totally ſuppreſſed, although. Ws might 


| be done with the greateſt eaſe. NM eminem ue. 


Ia Arabs, wandering in che ele . dhe 


antient inhabitants of, the country, who cultivate 
the fields; the Moors come out f Spain, moſt 


af whom are ſettled upon the coalts; the Jews, 


who are deſpiſed, oppreſſed, and) qutraged: all 
the people, in a, word, gf that contigent, deteſt 
the yoke which, oppreſſęs them, and would not 

wal the leaſt exertion to continue under. it. 
No foreign ſueeour would retard ſor à mo- 
ment the fall of chis authority. The only! power 
that might be ſuſpected of: wiſhing it's preſerva- 
tion, the Sultan of Conſtantinaple; is not ſo highly 
gratified wich the vain title of protector, which it 
confers; on him, nor ſo jealous of that of the chief 
of the religion which, is: aſcribed to him, to in- 
tereſt himſelf warmly: in it's preſervation. All 
endeavours to excite the Turks to interfere, by 
ſubmiſſions, which particular circumſtances might 
probably extort from 12 Plunderers, would 
6 certainly 
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nin, be ineffectual. . Their intreaties would 3. 9 * 
not impart ſtrength. For theſe, two centuries -. 
paſty the Porte has no navy, e it's Wige power 
is continually degayinge |, 1 mw), 
Bor ta What people is e the * 1 
break ing thoſe fetters- which Africa is thus inſen- 
ſibly preparing for us, and of removing thoſe 
terror; Which are ſo formidable to our navi- 
gatorse No nation can attempt it alone; and. 
perhaps, if it did, the jealouſy of the reſt would 
throw ſeeret obſtacles in it's way. This muſt, 
therefore, be the work of a general combination. 
All the maritime powers muſt concur in the exe 
cution of a deſign, in Which all are equally in- 
tereſted. Theſe; ſtates, + which every thing invites 
tu mutual alliance, to mutual good - will, to mu- 
tual defence, ought to be weary of the: calami- 
ties which they reciprocally bring upon each 
other. After. having ſo frequently united far 
their mutual deſtruction, let them at length take 
up arms for their preſervation... War, far once, 
at leaſt, will. then become uſeful and juſt, ) * 
Oxz may venture to aſſert, that ſuch, a war 
would be of no long continuance, if it were con- 
ducted with ſkill and unanimity. Each mem- 
ber of the confederacy, attacking at the fame 
time the enemy it had te reduce, would ex- 
perience but a weak reſiſtance, or, perhaps, 
none. Werhaps, this nobleſt and greateſt, of en- 
terprizes would coſt Europe leſs blood and trea- 
fure, than the moſt trivial of, ri a with 
which it is continually. agitated. . I A ova 
N 4 | No 
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B oy RK No man would, do the politicians who ſhould 
—pſorm this plan the injuſtice ro ſuppoſe, that they 
would confine their ambition to the filling up of 
roads, the demoliſhing of forts, -and the ravaging 
of coaſts. © Such narrow notions: would be incon- c 
fiſtent with the preſent improvements of reaſon, 
The countries | ſubdued would remain to the 
conquerors, and each of the allies would acquire 
poſſeſſions, proportionate to the aſſiſtance they 
had given to the common cauſe, Theſe conqueſts 
would become ſo much the more ſecure, as the 
happineſs of the vanquiſhed would be the conſe- 
quence of them, This race of pirates, theſe ſea, 
monſters, would be changed into men by ſalu- 
tary laws, and examples of humanity. The 
progreſs they would gradually make, by the 
knowlege we ſnould impart to them, would, in 
time, diſpel that fanaticiſm which ignorance and 
miſery have kept up in their minds. They would 
ever recollect, with gratitude, the memorable æra t 

- which had brought us to their ſhores. - 1 


Ws ſhould no longer fee them YA a dy v 
uncultivated. which was formerly ſo fertile. Corn, ri 
and various fruits, would ſoon cover this immenſe ſt 
tract of land. Theſe productions would be bar- | 
> tered for the works-of+our induſtry; and of our © 
manufactures. European --traders, ſettled in y 
Africa, would become the factors of this trade, | 
which would prove of mutual advantage to both b 
countries. A communication ſo natural, be- 0 
tween oppoſite coaſts, and between people who fl 
here a an intercourſe: with each other, 

6213 would, 


„ 
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would, a it were, extend the boundaries of the 5 0 x 
world. This new kind of conqueſt which pre. 
ſents itſelf to us, would amply compenſate; for 

thoſe; which, during ſo many 1 _— 
contributed: do the diftreſs of mankind; 

Tux jealouſy of the great Warkiwe⸗ 50 
who have obſtinately rejected all expedients 0 
re-eſtabliſh tranquillity on our ſeas, hath been the 
chief impediment” to ſo important à revolution. 
The hope of checking the induſtry of every weak 
fate, hath "accuſtomed them to wiſh, that theſe 
piracies of Barbary" ſhould continue, and hath 
even induced them ro encourage theſe plunders.. 
This is an enormity, the ignominy of which they 
would never have incurred, if their underftanding 
had equalled their mercenary views. All nations 
would (certainly profit from this happy 1 
but the greateſt advantages would infallibly re- 
dound to the maritime ſtates, in proportion to 
their power. Their ſituation, the ſafery of their 
navigation, the greatneſs of their capital, and 
various other means, would ſecure them this fupe- 
riority. They are conftantly complaining of the 
ſhackles which national envy; the folly of re- 
ſtraints and prohibitions, and the confined idea of 
excluſive traffic, have impoſed upon their acti- 
vity. The people gradually become as muck 
rangers to one another; as they were in the bars 
barous ages. The void, which this want of 
communication neceſſarily occaſions, would be 
filled up, if Africa were brought to have wants 
and reſources to ſatisfy them. The ſpirit of 
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- NzverTHesssy if the peduRinn and ſuhjection 


of. Barbary vonid nat become a ſouree oſ happi · 
neſs for them as well as ſonourſelyes; if we are 
reſolved not to treat them as bręthtan if we with 
not to conſidet them as our friends z if we muſt 
keep, up and perpetuate ſlavery. and poverty 
among them; if fangticiſm can ſtill renew thoſe 
deteſtable cruſades, which, philoſophy, too late, 
hath; conſigned to the indignation, of all ages; if 
Afriga muſt at. length become the ſgene of out 


cruelties, as Alia and America have been, and 


ſtill are; may che prqject which humanity bath 


now dicdated ta us, for the gaod, of our felloy- 
creatures, be buried in perpetual; oblivion | Let 
us remain in our ports. It is, indifferent, he- 


br they be Chriſtians or Mufſulmen. who ſuf- 
nA; 18 abe anly; e weh to inccreſ 
—— 


„NMI you are all Poke; Sh long will 


you defer ta acknowlege each other? How long 
will it be before you perceive that Nature, your 
common mother, offers nouriſhment / equally to 

all her children? Why muſt, you deſtroy. each 
other; and wh muſt, the hand that feeds you 
he cantinually ſtained with your blood ? The acts 
that would excite your abhorrence in animals, 
you have been gommitting almoſt ever ſince you 
exiſt, ,, Are You, apprehenkive of becoming too 
numerous? And do you not think that you will 


be ef wied faſt Enough. by, peſtilential diſ- 
eaſes, 


7e 
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eaſes, by the inclemeney of the elements, by 
your labours, by your paſſions, by your vices, by 

your prejudices, by the weakneſs, of your organs, 
_ by the natural ſhortneſs, of your life? The 
wiſdom of the Being to whom you! owe your 
exiſtence, hath. preſcribed . limits. to your popu- 
lation, and to that of all. living creatures, which 
vill never be broken through. Have you not, 
in your, wants, which are, inceflantly renewed, a 


ſufficient number of, enemies conſpiring, againſt 


u, without entering into a league with them? 
Map boaſts. of his ſuperior, excellence to all natu - 
tal beings; and yet, with a ſpirit of ferociouſ- 
nes, which is nat obſerycd, eyen in the race of 
tygers,. mag is the moſt terrible ſcourge of man, 
It his wiſhes were to be accompliſned, there 


127 
200.5 
*. * 


would ſoon remain no mare than one ſingle 


being of t fame . en * whale tes of 


the globe. a 
Tuis being wy — ang; ſo. compaſſionate, 
fo, odious and ſo intereſting, unhappy in the 
narthern part of Africa, experiences à deſtiny in- 
finitgly eee in nh pov * m 
vaſt region 2 
- Uron Aist a — from! hs 
Streight of Gibraltar to the Cape of Good: Hope, 
the inhabitants haue all, beyond the Niger, an 
oblong head; the noſe large, flattened and fpread 
out; thick lips; and curled hair, like the wool 
of our ſheep. They are born white; and the 
only brown colour they at firſt exhibĩt, is round 
the nails and the eyes, with a ſmall ſpot formed 
a the extremity of the genitals. . Towards the 
eighth 


of this phæ- 
nomenon. 
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B on o K eighth day after their birth the children begin to 
83 change colour, their ſkin darkens, and at length 


grows black, but of a dirty, ſallow, and almoſt 
livid black; due in bee of * ere 


gloſſy and ſhining. 
Tu fleſh, however, * bikes; the viſcers, 
and all che internal parts, are of the ſame colour 
in Negroes as in white people. The lymph is 
equally white and limpid; and the milk of the 
rere Were me?: 
Tus moſt palpable difference between em! is, 
that the Negroes have the ſkin much hotter, and, 
as it were, oily, the blood of à blackiſi hue, the 
bile very deep coloured, the pulſe quicker, a 
ſweat which yields a ſtrong and dlagreesble 
ſmell, and u perſpiration which often blackens 
the ſubſtance it comes in contact with. One 
of the inconveniences of this black colour, the 
image of night, which confounds all objects, is, 


that it hath, in ſome meaſure, obliged theſe 


people to ſcar their face and breaſt, and to ſtain 
their ſlin with various colours, in order that they 
may know each other at a diſtance. There are ſome 


tribes in which this practice is univerſal; among 


others, it appears to be a diſtinction reſerved to 
ſuperior rank. But as we ſee this cuſtom eſta- 
bliſhed among the people of Tartary, of Canada, 
and of other ſavage nations, it may be doubted, 
whether it be not rather the effect of their wan- 
dering way of life, chan of their complexion. 

Tuis colour proceeds from a mucous ſub- 
ſtance, which forms a kind of network between 
the epidermis and the ſkin. This ſubſtance, which 
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ſpots among light-haired or carotty ra is 
blackiſh among the Negro es. 
Taz deſire of diſcovering the cauſes of this 
colour, hath given riſe to a variety of ſyſtems. 
Taz0LOGY,y which hath: taken poſſeſſion of the 
human mind by opinion; which hath availed 
iſelf of the firſt fears of infancy, to inſpire reaſon 
with eternal apprehenſions; which hath altered 
every thing, geography, aſtronomy, philoſophy, 
and hiſtory; which hath introduced the marvel- 
lous, and the myſterious in every thing, in order 
to arrogate to itſelf the right of explaining every 
thing: theology, after having made a race of men 
guilty and unfortunate from the fault of Adam, 
hath made a race of black men, in order to pu- 
niſh the fratricide of his ſon. The Negroes are 
the deſcendants of Cain. If their father was an 
aſſaſſin, it muſt be allowed, that his poſterity 
have made a ſevere atonement for his erime; and 
that the deſcendants. of the pacific. Abel, have 
thoroughly avenged, ple. as blood of their 
fachen. e 
Rzason: hath. 8 to CE he 4 
of the negroes, from conſequences deduced from 
the phænomena of chymiſtry. According to 
ſome naturaliſts, it is a vitriolic fluid contained 
in the lymph of the negroes,. and being too groſs 
to paſs through the pores of the ſkin, it ferments 
and unites with the mucous body, which it co- 
lours. It is then urged, why is the hair curled, 


and why are the eyes and teeth * negroes ſo white? 
| for 


1s white in Egropeans, brown. in 8 of an BOOK 
olive complexion, and ſprinkled over with reddiſh 8 
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B 90 E ker che authors of flit ſyſtem do not conſider, 
— that 2 vitrfolic Talt ef ſuch power antl activity, 
would at length deſtroy all organiſation. This, 
however, is as er hy W us in the whiteſt 
of the human race. LD 29D to inn nl 

Avﬀaromy hath ewegbeest have diſcovered the 
origin -of the” blicknieſs of negtoes in the prin- 

_ ripies"of generation. Nothing more, it ſhould 
ſeem would be neceſſary to prove, that Negroes are 
2 particular ſpecies of men. For if any thibg diſ. 
criminates the ſpecies, or the claſſes in evch pe. 
vies it is certainly the difference of the ſemen, 
But upon conſiderlug the matter more attentively, 
this hath been fobnd to be a miſtake, fo that this 
explanation of the colour of Negroes,” hath been 
given up. „Neither have the conſequences; pre- 
ended to be deduced from the difference between 
heir figure and that of other people; appeared 
more convincing. ” Some of theſe forms are owen 
ti che dlimate; moſt of them to antient cuſtoms, . 
Je bath been conteived, that 'thefe © barbarians 2 
might pofſibly have formed ſome extravagant , 
Ideas of beauty, according to which they had en- | 
deavoured to form their children that this habit, | 
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in proceſs of time, had been turned into nature, 
ſo that it was very ſeldom neceſſary to have re- 
wourſe-to art, in order to n uw fiogular 
iforms. 
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Tak are other MIA of the colour of ne- 6 

-groes, more fatisfattory than theſe: the ſeat of it, I 

as we have obſerved, is in the Rere Mucoſum, under , 

the epidermis, or cuticle. The fubſtance of this 

| * which is mucous in the firſt inſtance, is | 
after wards 


oo m Tu ner D wre NES 


or 4f ite Pie, which is ſaick to have a peculiar 
tendency towards the kin, From hence pro- 
cceds amg white people, in whom chis Nete 


meoſum is more lau, che more vivid complexion 


of the checks Prom henee alſo, that yellow r 
copper=eolour,"which diſtinguiſhes whole nations, 
We under another n it is * "tO 
Meute of 800 pr of the or ef chere Hude, 1s 
ſufficient to colour the negtroes, (eſpecially if we 
add, that the epidermis, and the Rere Maboeſum, 
is thicker in them; that the blood! is blackiſh, 
and the bile deeper coloured, and chat their ſweut, 
which is more plentiful, and Jeſs fluid, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily thicken under the a ee ur and increaſe 
W eolparns 551 1 

a Tuts fyſtem is alſo fupported by man Puo- 

bobby, wich obſerves, that the parts of the body 
expoſed to tlie fun aremioft deeply coloured, and 
chat travellets, and people who dwell in he 
country, and who lead a wandering Ife; All 
thoſe, in a word; who live continually in the bpen 


air, and untler amore burning ky, have datker 
compterſons. Philoſophy thinks, from theſe ob- 


ſervations, that the primitive cauſe of the celobr 


of the negroes may be attributed to the climate, 
and to tlie ardour of the tit,” There are no Ne- 
groes, it is ſaid, except in hot climates; their 


colour becomes darker in proportion as thy - 


proach! the equator. It grows lighter at ue K- 


3 


tremities 


afterwards! changed into a web of veſſels, chte di- > J * 


ameter of which: is conſiderable endugh to admit, mans 
either 2 Portion of the coloufing part of the blbod, 
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vo > © * tremities of the torrid-zone, | All the human ſpe- 

PE. ..15Y cies, in general, whitens in the ſnow, and is tan- 
ned in the ſun. We perceive the different ſhades 
from. white. to black, and-thoſe from black to 
white, marked, as it were, by the parallel degrees 
which cut the; earth in the direction from the 
equator to the poles. If the zones, contrived 
by the inventors of the ſphere, were repreſented 
by real bands, we ſhould ſee the black ebony 
colour, inſenſibly changing to the right and leſt 
as far as the tropics, and from thence the brown 


colour would be ſeen to grow paler and lighter 


as far as the polar circles, by e whice con- 
| A increaſing in clearneſs. 


As the ſhades of black are, however, e 
upon. the weſtern coaſts of Africa; than in other 


regions perhaps as much heated, the ardour of 
the ſun muſt certainly be combined: with other 
cauſes, which have an equal influence upon or- 


ganiſation. Such of the Europeans as have made 


| the longeſt refidence in thoſe countries, attribute. 


this greater degree of blackneſs to the nitrous, ſul- 
pbureous, or metallic particles, 'that are continu- 
ally exhaling from the ſurface or from the bowels 


of the earth, to the cuſtom of going naked, to the 
proximity of burning ſands, and to other parti- 
culars which do not occur elſewhere i in the ſame 


degree. : 


Taz circumſtance that rears to confirm che 


opinion, that the colour of the negroes is the ef- 
fett of the climate, of the air, of the water, and 
of the food of Guinea, is, that this colour 
N . when the inhabitants are removed into 


other 
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other countries. The children they procreate in 
America, are not ſo black as their parents were. 
Aſter each generation, the difference becomes | 
more palpable. It is poſſible, that after a nume- a 
rous ſucceſſion. of generations, the inen come 
from Africa, would not be diſtinguiſhed, from 
thoſe of the r into which they may g 
been tranſplanted. . 

ALTHOUGH. the opinion,. which aſcribes to the: 
climate, the; firſt cauſe of the colour. of the inhabi- 
tants of Guinea,: be almoſt generally adopted, all 
the objections that may be urged. againſt this 
ſyſtem, have not yet been anſwered. This is one 
proof, added. to a multitude of others, of the un- 
certainty of our know lege 

Ax, indeed, how is it poſible das our 3 V 
lege ſhould not be uncertain and circumſcribed? 
Our organs are ſo feeble, and our means ſo in- 
ſuffcient, our ſtudies ſo much interrupted, our 
life ſo much agitated, and. the object of our in⸗ 
quiries is of ſo immenſe an extent! Let natu- 
raliſts,, philoſophers, chymiſts, and accurate ob- 
ſervers of. nature in all her works, perſevere in 
their labours inceſfantly.;> and after ages of united 
and continual efforts, the ſectets of nature which 
they will have diſcovered, when compared to her 
immenſe treaſures, will be no more than as a drop 
of water to the vaſt ocean. The rich man ſleeps, 8 
and the learned man is watchful, but he is poor. 

His diſcoveries are matters of too little concern 
to government, to encourage him to ſolicit aſſiſt- 
ance, or to hope for reward. More than one 
Ariſtotle would be found: mong)un, but where 
1 O Ef is 
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Bo * is the monarch who would ſay to him my po- 
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riches, and perſevere in thy labours? Tell us, 
thou celebrated Buffon, tell us, to What height 
of perfection thou would have carried thine im. 
mortal work, hadft thow Rreck "Under" an Aer. 
ander! 

Tax contemplative man is She and the 
traveller is either ignorant or deceitful. The man 
on whom genius hath been beſtowed; deſpiſes 
minute details and experiments and the man 
who makes experiments, is almoſt always deſti- 
cute of genius. Among the multitude of agents 
which nature employs, e are only acquainted 
with ſome, and even theſe we have but an im- 
perfect knowlege of. Who "ſhalt: determine, 
whether the others are not of ſuch à nature as to 
elude for ever our ſenſes, as not to be wrought 
upon by our inſtruments; and not to be ſubmit- 
ted to our obſervations and experiments? The 
nature of thoſe two prineiples that compoſe the 
univerſe, 205 and ö ares de ever a mf. 


Ano the rt qualities of bodies, there is 
not a ſingle one, upon which multitudes of er- 
periments are not yet remaining to be tried; and 
it is even a matter of doubt, whether all theſe 
experiments are feaſible. How long ſflall we be 
reduced to the neceffity of forming conjectures, 
which are one day brought forth, and the next 
refuted ? Who ſhall reſtrain that almoſt in vinci- 
ble propenſity to analogy, a mode of judging 


fo ſeducing, ſo convenient, and ſo fallacious? No 
ſconer 
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ſooner have we eolle&ed a few facts; than nn * 
to build up a ſyſtem, which leads the multitude, mn | 
and ſuſpends our reſearches after truth. The time 

employed in forming an hypotheſis, and the time 

employed in refuting it, are both equally loſt: The 

ſciences of calculation, that are ſo ſatisfactory toſelf- 

love, which delights in overcoming difficulties; and 

to the accurate man who is fond of exact inferences: 

will continue, but with little advantage, in the com- 

mon uſages of life. Religion, which looks with diſ- 

dain upon the labours of a being in a chryſalis, and Ml 
which is ſecretly. alarmed at the progreſs of reaſon, 1444 
will multiply idle perſons, and retard the lahours —_— 
of the induſtrious by fear ot by ſcruples. In pro- 

portion as a ſcience advances, the improvement 

of it becomes more difficult, the greater number 

become. diſguſted, and the ſcience is no longer 
cultivated, unleſs by a few perſevering men, who 

ſtill attend to it, either from habit, or from the 
expectation, well or ill founded, of acquiring fame; 

till at length tidicule interferes, and the man is 
pointed at as a fool or a madman, who flatters 
himſelf that he ſhall overcome a difficulty; which 

ſome celebrated perſons may not have been able 

to ſolve. Thus it is, that his cotemporaries 
endeavout to conceal their apprehenſion of his 

being really ſucceſsful. 

Is all ages, and among all nations; we "SM ; 
ſeen ſome ſtudies prevailing, which were after- © 
wards neglected and ſucceeded by others in a 
kind of regular order. This fickleneſs,” and diſ- 
guſt, are not the defects of one man alone; they 
are the vice of the moſt numerous and moſt en- 

* | lightened 
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oK lightened ſocieties. It ſhould: ſeem. as if the arts 

— ad ſciences had their periods of faſnion. 
Wi have begun by having erudite men- Af. 
ter theſe came the pots and orators. To the 
poets and orators ſucceeded metaphyſicians, who 
gave way to geometricians, and theſe again to 
natural philoſophers, which in their turn have 
been replaced by naturaliſts and chymiſts. The 
turn for natural hiſtory ſeems to be upon the de. 
cline. We are now entirely abſorbed in queſ- 
tions of government, of legiſlation, "of morality, 
of polities, and of commerce. If I might be al- 
lowed” to hazard a prophecy! I ſhould predict, 
that the minds of men will inceſſantly be turned 
towards hiſtory, an immenſe career, in which 

philoſophy hath not yet made any advances. 
Fo, in fact, if from that infinite multitude of 
volumes, we were to tear out the pages beſtowed 
upon great aſſaſſins, who are called conquerors, or 
reduce the accounts of them to a few pages} which 
even they ſcarce deſerve, what would there be fe- 
maining? Who is it that hath ſpoken to us of the 
climate, of the ſoil, of productions, of quadrupeds, 
of birds, of fiſh;. of plants, of fruits, of minerals, 
of manners, of cuſtoms, of ſuperſtitions, of pre- 
| judices, of ſeiences, of arts, of commerce, of 
government, and of laws? What do we know of 


a multitude of ancient nations, that can be of the 


leaſt uſe to modern ones? Both their wiſdom and 
their folly are equally loſt to us. Their annals 
nerver give us any information upon thoſe points, 
which it moſt concerns us to know; upon the 
true glory of a n * the baſis of the 

| Rrengrh 
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trength of nations, upon the felicity of the peo- TEX S 
ple, upon the duration of empires. Let choſe * 


beautiful addreſſes of a general to his ſoldiers 
upon the point of action, ſerve as models of elo- 
quence to the rhetorician; there can be no ob- 
jection to this; but were I to get them by heart, 
I ſhould neither become more equitable, nor 


more firm, nor more informed, nor a better 


man. The time draws near, when reaſon, 
juſtice, and truth, ſhall- ſnatch out of the hands 
of ignorance and flattery, the pen which they 
have holden but for too long a time. Tremble, 


you who delude men with falſehoods, or who 
make them groan under the yoke of oppreſſion. 


Sentence is going to be paſſed upon you. 


Tura are but two ſeaſons know 'n in Guinea. 
The moſt wholeſome, and the moft agreeable 


one begins in April, and ends in October. Then 
it never rains; but thick vapours, which cover 
the horizon, intercept the rays of the ſun, and 
moderate the ardour of them; and every night 
there are dews that fall in ſufficient quantities to 
keep up the vegetation of plants. During the 
reſt of the year, the heats are exceſſive, and 


would perhaps be inſupportable, were it not for 


the rains which fucceed each other with great 


rapidity. Unfortunately, nature | hath ſeldom 


diſpoſed the territory, ſo as to favour the running 


off of thefe waters when too plentiful ; and art 


hath never interfered to aſſiſt nature. Hence the 
origin of fo many moraſſes in this part of the 
globe. They are moſt commonly fatal to ſtran- 


gers, whom their avidity leads 1 into the vicinity of 
O 3 them. 
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them. The natives af the country, by kindling 


— fires every night near their dwellings, ' purify the 


Natyre of 
the ſoil and 
coaſts of 


. Cvinea, 


corrupt air, to which they are moreover accu. 
tomed from their infancy. The little varietiez 
which the north and ſouth of the line may exhi- 
bit, do not inyalidate the vrennacy of n ob · 
3 

Faon the frontiers of . empire of 1 
as far as Senegal, the land is entirely barren. 
A long band of the deſerts of Sahara, which ex- 
tends from the Atlantic Ocean as far as Egypt, 
co the fouth of all the ſtates of Barbary, occupies 
this immenſe ſpace. Some:Mooriſh families live 
in the midſt of theſe burning ſands, in a few 
places where ſprings, which are very ſcarce, have 
been found, and where it hath. been poſſible to 
plant palm trees. and gather dates, Their chief 
employment conſiſts in collecting the gums, which 
have attracted the attention of all Europe upon 


chat country. Theſe Moors carry to Upper 


Guinea, and 22 to Bambouk, a great 
quantity of ſalt, in exchange for which they te- 
ceive gold, and ſometimes ſlaves. 


Tux banks of the Niger, Gambia, aad Sierra 


Leone, and thoſe of ſome leſs conſiderable rivers, 
which flow in that long ſpace that intervenes be- 
tween. theſe principal rivers, would prove EX» 
tremely fertile if they were cultivated. | The care 


of flocks conſtitutes almoſt the ſole employment 


of the inhabitants, They are fond of mare's milk, 
which is their principal nouriſhment; and travel 
but lictle, becauſe they have no wants to induce 
| them to leave their country. 


Taz 
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ſole riches. Of this they ſell a ſmall quantity to 


the Europeans, for which they receive in 6xbangs 


brandy and hard- ware. 


Fon the Cape of Palmas to the river Volta, 
the inhabitants are traders and - huſbandmen, 


They are huſbandmen, becauſe their land, though 
ſtony, abundantly requites the nedeſſary labour 


and expence of clearing it. They are traders, . 


becauſe they have behind them nations which 


furniſh them with gold, copper, ivory, and 


ſlaves; and becauſe nothing obſtructs a continu- 
ed communication between the people of the in- 
land country and thoſe of the coaſt. It is the ſole 
country in Africa, where, throughout a long 
ſpace, there are no deſerts or deep rivers to obſtruct 


the traveller, and where water and the means of | 


ſubſiſtence may be found. 


 BerTween the river of Volta and 8 Cal- 
bary, the coaſt is flat, fertile, populous, and culti- 


vated. | The country, which extends from Calbary 
to Gabon is very different. Almoſt totally cover- 


ed with thick foreſts, producing little fruit and 


no corn, it may be ſaid to be rather inhabited by 
wild beaſts than by men. Though the rains be 
there very frequent and copious, as they muſt be 
under the Equator, the land is ſo ſandy, that 


immediately after the ſhowers are fallen, there 
remains not the leaſt appearance of moiſture. 
Oz | To 


= 


Tux inhabitants of Cape Monte, 5 17 
eyery ſide by ſands, form a nation entirely ſepara» — 
ted from the reſt of Africa. In the rice of their 
marſhes conſiſts all their nouriſhment and their 
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To the ſouth of the line, and as far as Zara, 
the coaſt preſents an agreeable proſpect. Low 
at it's beginning, it gradually riſes, and exhibits a 
ſcene of cultivated fields; intermixed with woods 
always verdant, ans of fn Gavdiee: with 


palm- trees. 


FRoM Zara to e my Kit icanker, the 
coaſt is in general high and craggy. In the inte- 
rior parts of this country is an elevated plain, the 
ſoil of which is e er, a. a menen and 
fertile ſand. . n on ae ana 

BevyonD: babe odd the Ga: ettle- 
ments, a barren region intervenes, of above two 


hundred leagues in extent, which is terminated 


by the country of the Hottentots. In this long 
ſpace, there are no inhabitants know'n except 
the cimbebes, n n no intercourſe | is kept 
up. ö b 

Tur „ bw on een fan 5. the 
welt of Africa, do not prevent them from enjoy- 
ing a very extraordinary, and, perhaps, a ſingular 


advantage. On this immenſe coaſt, thoſe tremen- 


dous rocks are no where ſeen; which are ſo alarm- 


ing to the navigator. The ſea is univerſally calm, 


and the anchorage ſecure. Were it not for theſe 


advantages, it would be difficult to remain there, 


becauſe there are very few harbours, and becauſe 


the ſhips are obliged to anchor out at ſea, on ac- 


count of the ſand banks, ien are n conti- 


guous to each other. 


Tat winds and currents, Sov fi months of 
the year, from April to November, have nearly 


the ſame direction. To the ſouth of the line, the 
| ſouth- 
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ſouth-eaſt wind predominates, and the direction of B 0:0 K 


the currents is towards the north; and to the north 
of the line, the eaſt wind prevails, and the direc- 
tion of the currents is towards the north- eaſt. Du» 
ring the fix other months, ſtorms,” by intervals, 
change the direction of the wind, but it no longer 


— — 


blows with the ſame violence: the ſpring of the 


air ſeems to be relaxed. The cauſe of this varia- 
tion appears to influence the direction of the cur- 
rents: to the north of the line they tend to the 
ſouth-weſt, beyond the line to the ſouth. 

Tax revolutions which muſt have eie in 
the north of Africa, as well as in the other parts 


of the globe, are entirely unknow'n, and it was « 


impoſſible it ſnould be otherwiſe, in a region 
where the art of writing hath never penetrated. 
No tradition hath even been preſerved, which 
might ſerve as a baſis to conjectures well or ill 


founded, When the people of theſe regions are 


aſked, why they have ſuffered the remembrance 
of their fathers actions to be buried in oblivion ; 
they anſwer, that it is of little conſequence to be 


informed in what manner the dead have lived; 


that the material thing is, that the living ſhould 
be virtuous, So indifferent are they about the 
paſt time, that they neglect even to keep an ac- 


count of their annual revolutions. This would 


be, ſay they, to load one's memory with a uſeleſs 
calculation, fince it would not preſerve us from 
death, and could not inform us how long we have 
to live. Ia ſpeaking, therefore, of this part of the 
world, we are obliged to count from the epochas 


of the arrival of the Europeans upon theſe ſhores. 


We 
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erated into the inland parts of the country; and 
ſince our navigators have ſcarce extended their 
inquiries beyond the harbours where wy took in 
their cargoes. 

ALL their accounts affirm, that hs know'n 
parts of this region are ſubject to an arbitrary 
government. Whether the deſpotic ſovereign 
aſcend the throne by right of birth, or by. elec- 
tion, the people have no other law but his will. 

Bur what will ſeem extraordinary to the inhabit- - 1 
ants of Europe, where the great number of heredit- 
ary monarchies obſtructs the tranquillity of electiye 
governments, and the proſperity of all free ſtates, 
is, that in Africa, the countries which are the 
leaſt liable to revolutions, are thoſe which have 
preſerved the right of electing their chiefs. This 
is uſually an old man, whoſe wiſdom is generally 
know'n. The manner in which this choice is made, 
is very ſimple; but it is only ſuited to very ſmall 
Rates. ' In three days time, the people, by mutual 
conſent, meet at the houſe of that citizen who ap- 
pears to them the moſt proper perſon to be their 
ſovereign. If the ſuffrages be divided, he who hath 
obtained the greateſt number of them, names on 
the fourth day one of thoſe who have had fewer 
voices than himſelf. Every freeman hath a right 
to vote. There are even fome tribes We the 
women enjoy this privitege. - 3 

Sven is, excepting the hereditary dns of 
Benin and Juda, the manner in which that little 
group of ſtates, that are to the north of the line, is 

20 | formed. 
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formed. To the ſouth we meet with Mayymba v 5 ox 
and Cilingo, where chiefs are elected from among — 
the miniſters of religion ; and with the empires of 
Loango and Congo, where the crown is perpe- - 
tual in the male line, by the female ſide ; that is, 
the eldeſt ſon of the king's eldeſt ſiſter inherits 
the throne when it becomes vacant. © Theſe peo- 
ple believe, that a child is much more certainly 
the ſon of his mother, than of the man whom ſhe 
marries: they truſt rather to the time of delivery, 
which they ſee, than to that of ae of 

wich they are not witneſſes, 
Tazse nations live in a'total i ignorance was that 
art ſo revered among us, under the name of poli- 
tics. They do not, however, neglect to obſerve 
ſome of it's formalities. The cuſtom of ſending 
embaſſies is familiar to them, whether to ſolicit aid 
againſt a powerful enemy, or to requeſt a media- — 
tor in their differences, or to congratulate others 
upon their ſucceſſes, upon the birth of a child, or 
upon the falling of a ſhower after a great drought. 
The envoy muſt never ſtay longer than a day at 
the place of his miſſion ; nor travel during the 
night in the ſtates of a foreign prince. He is 
| preceded by a drum, which announces from afar 
his dignity, and he is accompanied by five or ſix 
friends. In thoſe places where he ſtops to refreſh 
hunſelf, he is received with reſpect; but he can- . 
not depart before the ſun riſes, and without the | 
ceremony of his hoſt aſſembling ſome perſons, to \ 
witneſs that no accident hath happened to him. In 

other reſpects, theſe people are ſtrangers to any ne · 
gociations that are in the leaſt complicated, They 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


* 3 & never enter into any ſtipulations for the paſt, nor 


— for the future; but confine themſelves wholly to 


Manner of 


making war 
in Guinea, 


the preſent. Hence we may conclude, that theſe 


nations cannot have any regular or ſettled con- 


nections with the other paris of the globe. 
Tum ſyſtem of war is as little complicated as 

char of their politics, None of theſe governments 

retain troops in pay. Every freeman is by con- 


dition a ſoldier. All take up arms to guard their 


frontiers, or to make excurſions in queſt of 


booty. The officers are choſen by the ſoldiers, 
and the choice is confirmed by the prince. The 
ä army marches, and moſt frequently the hoſtili- | 
ties, which are begun 1 in the morning, are ter- 


minated in the evening. At leaſt, the incurſion 


never continues for any length of time; for as 


they have no magazines, the want of ſubſiſtence 
obliges them to retire. It would prove à great 
misfortune to theſe people, if they were taught 
the art of keeping the field for a e e to- 
gether. 

Tx deſire of n their territories is not 
the cauſe of the diſturbances which frequently 
throw theſe countries into confuſion. An inſult 
committed in a ceremony, a clandeſtine or vio- 


lent robbery, the rape of a daughter, theſe are 
the ordinary occaſions of a war. The day after 
the battle, each fide redeems their reſpective 


priſoners. They are exchanged for merchandiſe, 


or ſor ſlaves. No portion of the territory is ever 


ceded, the whole belongs to the community, 
whoſe chief fixes the extent which every perſon is 


to cultivate, in order to reap'the ſrvits of it. 
Tais 
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Tars manner of terminating differences is nag 0g . ; 
merely that of little ſtates, | whoſe, chiefs are, too; nates 


wiſe to aſpire after enlarging their dominions, and 


too much advanced in years not to be fond of 


peace. Great empires are obliged to conform to 


theſe principles, with neighbours much weaker | 


than themſelves. . The ſovereign. hath. never any 


ſtanding army, and though he diſpoſes at pleaſure 


of the lives of the governors of his provinces, he 
preſcribes them no rules of adminiſtration. T heſe 
are petty Princes, who, for fear of being ſuſpedted, 
of ambition, and puniſhed with death, live in 
concord with the elective colonies which eee 
them. Unanimity between the more conſiderable. 
powers and the ſmaller ſtates, is preſerved as 
much by the great authority the prince hath over 
his ſubjects, as by the impoſſibility there is of his 
exerting it at pleaſure. He can only ſtrike a. 
lingle blow, or gauſe a ſingle head to be cut off. 

He may, indeed, e command that his Jieutenant 
ſhould be affaſſinated, and the whole province 
will obey his orders; but were he to command 
all the inhabitants of a province to be put to 
death, he would find no one ready to execute his 


| orders; nor would he be able to excite any other 


province to take up arms againſt, that which diſ- 
obeyed. him. His. power againſt individuals, is 
unlimited; but . can do very Pixels Again the 
collective body. PRE 


. ANOTHER: reaſon which prevents ha qnall fates | 


from being. enſlaved by the great ones, is, that 
theſe people annex no idea to the glory of con- 
queſts. The only perſon who "pens to have 
7 been 
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T0 & heen animated with it, was 4 ſlave broker, who 
tom his infency had frequented the European 


veſſels, and who in his riper years had made a 
voyage to Portugal. Every thing he faw and 
hear d, fired his imagination, and taught him that a 
great name was frequently acquired by being the 
cCauſe of great calamities. At his return into his 
country, he felt himſelf greatly humiliated at be- 
ing obliged to obey people leſs enlightened than 
himſelf. His intrigues raiſed him to the dignity 
of chief of the Acanis, and he prevailed on them 
to take up arms againſt their neighbours. Nothing 
could oppoſe his valour, and his dominion ex- 
tended over more than an hundred leagues of 
coaſt, of Which Anamabou was the center. Ar 
his death no one dared to ſucceed him: and all 
the ſupports of his W a failing at once, every 

thing returned to it's former fituation. _ 
Tax Chriſtian and Mohammedan religions ſeem 
to have taken poſſeſſion of the two extremities of 
that part of the welt of Africa which is frequented 
by the Europeans. The muſſulmen of | Barbary 
have carried their religious ſyſtem to the people of 
the Cape de Verd Iſlands, who have extended it 
ſtill further. In proportion as theſe religious 
opinions have been diftant from their ſource, they 
| have undergone fo great an alteration, that each 
kingdom, each village, each family, have main- 
_ tained a different ſyſtem, Excepting circumci- 
fion, which is univerſal, i it would ſcarcely be ima- 
gined that theſe people profeſſed the ſame wor- 
2 This We e does not n beyond 
| the 
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tp 


the cape of Monte, the inhabitants of which have CO. 


no communication with their neighbours. 
Wnar the Arabs had done to the north of the 


þ 


line for the Coran, the Portugueze afterwards. 45 
did to the ſouth for the Goſpel. Towards the ond 


of the fifteenth century, they eſtabliſned ir from 
the country of Benguela to Zara. A mode of 


worſhip, which offered ſure and eaſy means for the 


expiation of all crimes, was perfectly agreeable to 
the taſte of nations, whoſe religion did not afford 
them ſuch comfortable proſpe&s. If it was a. 
terwards proferibed in ſeveral ſtares, it was owen 
to the exceſſes of thoſe who propagated it, which 
drew upon it this diſgrace. It hach even been 


totally diſguiſed in the countries where it hath 


been preſerved'; 4 few Fang ceremonies are 15 
only remains of it. 

Tux coaſts which are in the center nes 
ferved fome local ſuperſtitions, the origin of 
which muſt be very antient. They conſiſt in the 
worſhip of that innumerable multitude'of divini- 
ties or Fetiches, which every petſon makes after 


his own fancy, and for his own uſe; in the belief 


of auguries, trials by fire and boiling water, and 
in the power of Gris-Gtis, © There are ſome ſu- 
perſtitions more dangerous; I mean that blind 
confidence” which they repoſe in the prieſts, who 


are the minifters and promoters of them. The 
correſpondence which they are ſuppoſed to hold 


with the evil ſpirit, makes them eonſidered as 


the arbiters of the barrenneſs and fertility of: the 
country. On this account tlie firſt fruits are al- 


vays offered to them. All their other errors 


have 
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XS x have a ſocial tendency, and conſpie to render 
— man more humane and peaceableQ. 

— „ Tus country is generally ill peopled. Habit. 

2 pations tions are ſeldom found any where but near rivers, 

ple of Gui lakes, and fountains. In thoſe countries, men are 

induced to live in a ſocial ſtate, rather from the 

ties of conſanguinity, than from any- reciprocal 

wants. Accordingly, ſmall hamlets are found in 

the ſame town, and ſometimes in the ſame vil- 

lage, which are ſo OAT erw over which a 

patriarch preſides. 4 
Tunnx are no traces 30 0 found i in aaheſc "Ry 
ments, of any great progreſs in civilization. The 


Ayia 
. 
; 


with ruſhes faſtened to ſtakes, which are driven 
far enough into the ground to reſiſt the winds. 


3 


5 1 » " * 


— 3 
4 7 a „ 


ing of the houſe conſiſts only of leaves, and if 
they can be obtained, of the leaves of the palm- 
tree, which are more proper than others to bear 
the inclemency of the ſeaſons. The huts of the 
capital, thoſe even of the Deſpot, are ſcarce diſ- 
tinguiſned from the reſt, except by their extent. 
Theſe people are not prevented from forming 
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Tur furniture is conſiſtent with the dwelling, 
In the towns; in the country, in the habitation of 
the prince, as well as that of the meaneſt citi- 
zens, it conſiſts only of baſkets, a few earthen 
| pots, 


\ 


houſes are conſtructed with branches, of trees, or 


Windows are ſeldom ſeen in them. The cover- 


1 other conſtructions, by a want of the beſt and the 

„ fineſt wood, which they poſſeſs in abundance, nor 

1 of earth proper to make bricks; but they have 
N never had an idea, that it was neceſſary to take ſo 
$ much trouble to lodge themſelves, , _ 


IN THR EAS AND WEST INDIES; . !+! 
pots, and ſome utenſils made out of gourds. 


The only difference is, that the poor ſleep upon 


mats, and the rich upon European carpets: 


Turin food is likewiſe the ſame. Rice, caſ- 
ſaya, maize, yams; or potatoes, according to the 
nature of the ſoil; wild fruits, palm- wine, game 


and fiſhy which all perſons get according to their 


inclination : ſuch is the food which they WIE 


vpon; the ſlaves not excepted. | 
A pr tied acroſs their loihs, and which WE 
cull a pagne, is the only clothing of both ſexes. 
Glaſs beads; which are brought to them, and ſold 
very dear, cqmpoſe the ornaments of moſt of the 
women; and of h 
themſelves retharkable. 
Tux arts ate very trifling in theſe en 


None are know'n but thoſe which are commonly 


found in a riſing ſociety; and even thoſe are in 


their infancy. The ingenuity of a carpenter con- 
ſts only in building huts. The blackſmith hath 
no other tools than a ſmall hammer and a wooden 
anvil, to work the iron which is ſent from Eu- 
rope. The potter makes ſome clumſy veſſels, 
and ſome pipes of clay; without the aſſiſtance of 
2 mould. The pagnes are made only of a plant, 


which grows naturally, and requires no prepara- 


tion: the length of it conſtitutes the breadth of 
the piece. The weaver works it upon his lap; 
without either loom or ſhuttle, by paſſing the 
tram with his fingers between each of the threads 
of the chain, in che ſame manner as our baſket- 
makers make their hurdles. The inhabitants of 
the country carry ſalt to the moſt diftant places; 
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BOOK and ſeparate it from the ſea water by means of x 
Rs great fire, The ſlaves, and a ſmall number of 
free men, are employed in theſe ſedentary la. 
bours ; the reſt live in a ſtate of habitual indo. 
lence. If they ſhould be rouzed from this le- 
thargy by ſome caprice, or by weariſomeneſs, it 
is only to go a hunting or a fiſhing. They ne- 
ver demean themſclves fo far as to cultivate the 
ground. Agriculture, confidered as the meaneſt 
of occupations, is left to the women, to whom 
they allow no greater comfort, than the liberty of 
reſting one day, aber three days 25 exceſſive fa- 
tigue. 
Tux people of Guinea have manners very limi- 
Jar to each other. Polygamy is authorize 
throughout the whole extent of this vaſt region, 
It muſt, however, be very uncommonly prac- 
tiſed, ſince all the free men, and moſt of the 
flaves, find companions for themſelves. The 
young men conſult nothing but their own inclina- 
tion in their marriage; but their ſiſters muſt have 
the conſent of their mothers. - The marriage tie 
is generally reſpected; nothing but adultery can 
diſſolve it, and this is very uncommon. On the 
coaſt of Angola only, the daughters of the chiefs 
of the ſtate are allowed to. chooſe the huſband 
they like beſt, even if he ſhould be engaged; 
they may prevent him from taking another wife; 
they may be divorced from him when he dif 
pleaſes them ; and may even cauſe his head to be 
ſtricken off, if he be inconſtant. Theſe prin- 
ceſſes, if they may be ſo called, enjoy their pri 
vileges with a diſdainful in, and a great 
1 ded 
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deal of ſeverity, as if they meant to be revenged 500K 
upon the unfortunate man who is under their au- — 
thority for the 3 of ſlavery to which their 
ſex is condemned. 
Tanis fate is indeed deplorable, Beſides be- 
ing employed in the labours of the field; the wo- 
men are alſo obliged to attend to the domeſtic em- 
ployments. It reſts upon them alone to provide 
for the ſubſiſtence, and to ſupply all the wants of 
their families. They never appear before their 
huſbands but in a humiliating poſture; they al- 
ways wait upon him at table, and retire af- 
terwards to feed upon what he either could not; 
or would not eat. This ſtate of labour and hu- 
miliation is not confined to the common people z 
the women in the towns, the wives of the rich; 
of the great, and even of the ſovereigns, are in 
the ſame condition; they derive neither comfort 
nor prerogative from the rank or the opulence of 
heir huſbands, 


WatLs they waſte in the ſervice of their tyrants 
he ſmall proportion of ſtrength beſtowed upon 
hem by nature, theſe barbarians ſpend their uſe- 
eſs days in a ſtate of total inaftion, Aſſembled 
under thick foliages, they paſs their time in 
moking, ſinging, or dancing. The ſame amuſe- 
nents are repeated every day ; and their pleaſures 
re never interrupted by diſputes. A decency 
nd propriety prevail in them, which could not : 
eaſonably be expected from a people ſo little en- 
ightened. 

Tunis diſintereſtedneſs is a no leſs frprifing 
een If we except the coaſts, where the 
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5 3 SOAK they have 
B _ K example of our robberies have made them rob. gratitude fc 
ws bers, a great indifference for riches is obſerved in dulgence. 
all parts. Even the wiſeſt among them ſeldom attentive: u 

think of the mortow ; and, accordingly, hoſpitality tachments: 

is the virtue univerſally practiſed. Fhe man who men; beca 

ſhould not divide the game or the fiſn he had ſtoop and b 

caught with his neighbours, his relations, and clear it. 

his friends, would draw upon himſelf the public Tag com 
contempt. With them, the reproach of avarice towards the 

is beyond any other. It is beſtowed upon the are ſtrong; 
Euröpeans, who give nothing without a com- ſtrength, W. 
penſation; which induces u err to call the features 

them cloſe tee. no expreſſic 

Svc is the general character 0 the n of boreheads ar 

Guinea. It now remains to ſpeak of the cuſtom; ral deformit 

which diſtinguiſh the inhabitants of one N improyeable 

thoſe of another. e tecourſe to 

Ox the banks of the Niger, + the women ate can ſcarce v 

generally handſome, if beauty may be ſaid to, uns along t 

conſiſt in ſymmetry of proportion and not in it. Thus re 
colour. Modeſt, affable, and faithful, an air of I wens they 
innocence appears in their looks, and their lan- ens mor 

guage is an indication of their baſnfulneſs. The they have dg 


falt, A ſpit 
them ſince t 
ideas are unt 
variety of ob 
becauſe mor 
a ſlave for { 
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adapted to: 
s required, 


names of Zilia, Calypſo, Fanny, Zama, which 
feem*.to be names of voluptuouſneſs, are pro- 
nounced with an inflection of voice, of the foft- 
neſs and ſweetneſs of which our organs are not 
ſuſceptible. The men are of a proper ſize, ther 
fkin is as black as ebony, and their features and 
countenances pleaſing, The habit of. taming 
horſes, and hunting wild beaſts, gives them an 
air of dignity, Fhey do not eaſily put up with 
an affront, but the example of thoſe animals 

2 they 
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hey? have reared, inſpires them with boundleſs * = 8 K 
gratitude for a maſter who treats them with in- of 
dulgence. It is impoſſible to find ſervants more | 
attentive, more ſober, and who have ſtronger at- 
tachments; but they do not make good huſband - 
men; becauſe their body is not habituated to 

ſtoop ſoop ane dne bemieee rw in ode to 
clear it. yiuwoud 108 e | 

7 ee e ande Aſtleans gegenerster 
towards the Eaſt: The people of this climate 
xe ſtrong; but ſhort. They have an air of 
ſtrength, which is denoted by firm muſcles; and 
the features of their faces are ſpread out, but have 
no expreſſion. The figures impreſſed on their 
ſoreheads and on their cheeks increaſe their natu- 
al deformity. An ungrateful ſoil, which is not 
mproyeable by culture, hath forced them to have 
recourſe to fiſhing, though the ſea, which they 
an ſcarce; venture upon on account of a bar that 
uns along the coaſt, ſeems to divert them from 
t. Thus repulſed, as it were, by theſe two ele- 
nents, they have ſought for aid among adjacent 
ations, more favoured by nature; from whom, 
hey have derived. their ſubſiſtence by ſelling them 
alt. A ſpirit of traffic hath been diffuſed among 
hem fince the arriyal of the Europeans; becauſe 
deas are unfolded in all men in proportion to the 
ariety.of objects that are preſented to them; and 
ecauſe more combinations are neceſſary to barter 
ſlaye for ſeveral ſorts of merchandize, than to 
ell a buſhel of ſalt. Though they be well 
dapted to all employments where ſtrength only 
required, yet they are unfit for the internal 
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| BOOK duties of domeſtic life, This condition of life iz 
wi repugnant to their cuſtoms, according to which 


they are paid ſeparately for every thing they do, 
And, indeed, the reciprocation of daily labour 
and daily recompence is, perhaps, one of the beſt 
incentives to induſtry among all men. The wives 
af theſe mercantile Negroes have neither the ami- 
ableneſs, modeſty, diſcretion, nor beauty of the 
women of the Niger, and they appear to have 
leſs ſenſibility. On comparing the two nations, 
it might, perhaps, be imagined, that the one 
conſiſted of the loweſt claſs of people in a poliſhed 
and civilized city, and that the other had enjoyed 
the advantages of ſuperior education. Their 
language is a ſtrong indication of their character. 
The accents of the one have an extreme ſweet- 
neſs, thoſe of the other are harſh and dry like 


the ſoil they inhabit, 


Their vivacity, even in 


pleaſures, Wen the een, e of 


: Sanger, 


Bx vox the river Volta, 1 Benin, and! in the 
other countries, know'n under the getieral-name 
of the Gold Coaſt, the people have a ſmooth ſkin, 
and are of a dark black colour; their teeth are 
beautiful; they are of a middling ſtature, but well 
ſhaped, and have a haughty countenance, Their 
faces, though agreeable enough, would be much 

more ſo, if the women were not uſed to ſear them, 


and pa arr men to burn their foreheads. 


The baſis 


of their creed is a metempſyehoſis of a' peculiar 
kind; they believe, that in whatever place they 
remove to, or wherever they are tranſported, they 


ſhall return after their gend whether cauſed by 


the 
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the laws of nature, or by their own hands, to their 9.9 * 


native country. This conviction conſtitutes their — 


happineſs becauſe they conſider their country as 
the moſt delightful abode in the univerſe. This 
plealing error conduces to humanize them. Fo- 
reigners, who reſide in this elimate, are treated 
with re ul civility, from a perſuaſion that 
they are come there to receive the recompence 
due to their good conduct. Theſe people have a 
diſpoſition to cheerfulneſs not obfervable in the 
neighbouring nations; they are inclined to la- 
bour, have principles of equity ſeldom altered 
by circumſtances, and a great facility of adapting 
themſelves to foreign manners. They are tena- 
cious of their commercial cuſtoms, even when 
they are not advantageous to them. The method 
of trafficking with them was, for a long time, 
the ſame that had been at firſt practiſed among 


them. The firſt veſſel that arrived, diſpoſed of 
it's cargo before another was permitted to wrads; : 


Each had it's turn. The commodities were ſold 
at the ſame fixed price to all. It is but very 
lately that the nation had reſolved to avail itſelf 
of the advantages it might derive from the com- 
petition between the n nations ſrequent· 
ing it's ports. 

Tae people ſituated between the line and 
Zara, have all a great reſemblance to each other, 
- They are well made. Their bodies are leſs ro- 
buſt than thoſe of the inhabitants to rhe north of 
the equator; and though there be fome marks 
on their faces, none of thoſe ſcars are to be per- 


cejyed 1 are fo ſhacking at firſt fight, Their 
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B 0 *. K feaſts are accompanied with military ſports, which 


Gans revivethe idea of our ancient tournaments ;. with 


this difference, that in Europe they conſtituted 
the. exerciſes of a! warlike nation, whereas in 
Aftica. they are the amuſements of a timid people. 
The women are not admitted to theſe public di- 
verſions. Aſſembled together in certain houſes, 
they dpend their day in private and no men are 
ever admitted into their ſociety. ITbe pride oſ 
rank is the ſtrongeſt paſſion of theſe people, wha 
are naturally peaceable. A certain , degree. of 
ceremony obtains both at the court of princes 
and in private liſe. Upon the moſt trivial oc- 
currences, they haſten to their friends, either ta 
congratulate them or to condole with them. A 


marriage occaſions viſiting for three months. The 


funeral obſequies of a perſon of diſtinction con- 


tinue ſometimes two years. Thoſe who were 


connected to him, in any degree, carry his re- 
mains through ſeyeral proyinces..; The crowd 


gathers as they proceed, and no perſon departs, 


till the corps is depoſited in the tomb, with, all 
the demonſtrations of the deepeſt. ſorrow. So 
determined a taſte for ceremony, hath proved fa- 
vourable to ſuperſtition, . and mne hath 
promoted a ſpirit of indolence. 

FROM Zara to the river of Coanza, the ancient 
cuſtoms ſtill remain; but they are blended with a 
confuſed mixture of European manners, which 
are not to be found elſe where. It is probable that 
the Portugueze, who have large ſettlements in this 
country, and who were deſirous. of introducing 
tac Chriſtian religion among them, had a greater 
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inrercourſe, Mich them than other nations, who. . 
having only factories to the north of the line, —— 


have been entirely engage im carrying on their 
commerce. Nen 1411 enn 03 3; 13 21 
Tut reader need! mid Bo thids: that all» we DEER 
related conderũing the people: of Guinea, ought 
only to be applied to that claſs which, in all 
countries, ſtamps the character oſ a nation. The 
inferior orders atid ſlaves are further removed from 
this reſemblance, in proportion as they are de- 
baſed or degraded by their ocoupations/ or their 


conditions. Thę moſt diſcerning inquirers have, 
however, imagined that the difference of condi- 


tions did. nt pioduce in this people varieties ſo. 
diſtinguiſnable as we find in the ſtates which are 


ſituated between the Elbe and. the Tiber, which 


exhibit nearly the ſame extent of coaſt as the 
diſtance between the Niger and the Coanza. 
The further men depart from nature, the leſa 
muſt they reſemible ond another; Nature is a 
ſreight line, from which there are various ways 
of deviating. The counſels of nature are ſpeedy 
and tolerably uniform; but the ſuggeſtions ari- 
ſing from taſte, ſrom fancy, from caprice, from 
perſonal intereſt, from circumſtances, from paſ- 
fions, from the accidental events of health or 
ſickneſs, and even from dreatns, are ſo numerous 


and ſo various, that they are not, neither can 
they ever be exhauſted. One violent man is 


ſufficient to lead a thouſand more aſtray, from 
motives of condeſcenſion, flattery, or imitation. 
If a woman of rank be deſirous of concealing 


lome natural defect, ſhe immediately. contrives 
ſome- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS A TRADE 


& ſomething for that purpoſe. This is ſoon adopted 
wa by her companions, though they have not the 


neient 
2 of the 
trade of 
Guinea, 


and diverſified commerce, varying and multi- 


mon prejudices have eſtabliſhed among aftive and 


ſame reaſon for it. Thus it is, that from one 
eccentric circle to another, a faſhion is extended, 
and becomes national. This inſtance is foficient 
to explain an infinite number of / ſingularities, 


which our ſagacity would in vain be torture | in 


finding out the reaſons of, in-the-wants, the pains 

or — of mankind. The diverſity of c civil 
and moral inſtitutions, which often are neither 
more combined, nor leſs caſual, alſo neceſſarily 
occaſions a difference in the moral character and 


in the natural cuſtoms of men, which is unknow'n 


to ſocieties leſs complicated. Beſides, nature 


being more powerful under the torrid than under 
the temperate zone, does not permit the influence 
of manners to exert itſelf ſo ſtrongly. Men in 


theſe countries bear a greater ſimilitude to one 


another, becauſe they owe every thing to nature, 


and very little to art. In Europe, an extenſive 


plying the enjoyments, the fortunes, and ſeveral 


conditions of men, adds likewife to the differ- 


ences which the climate, the laws, and the com- 


laborious nations. 
Is Guinea, trade hath ond Wen able to cauſe 
2 material alteration in the manners of it's inha- 
hitants. It formerly conſiſted only of certain ex- 


cChanges of ſalt and dried fiſh, which were con- 
ſumed by the nations remote from the coaſt, 
Theſe gave in return ſtuffs made of a kind of 


thread, which was WTR ; woody ſubſtance, 
cloſely 
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cloſely adhering to the inner fide of the bark of 99 
a tree peculiar to theſe climates, The air har- . 
dens it, and renders it fit ſor every kind of. 
weaving. Bonnets, ſcarſs, and aprons to ſerve 
for girdles, are made of it, which vary in ſhape 
according to the particular mode of each. nation. 
The natural colour of the thread is pale grey. 
The dew, which bleaches gur flax, gives it a 
citron colour, | which, rich people preſer. The 
black dye, generally uſed among the people, is 
extracted from the bark of the tree of which this 
thread is made, by ſimple infuſion in water. 

Tas firſt Europeans, wha. frequented ths 
weſtern coaſts of Africa, fixed & price on wan, 
ivory, gum, and wood for dying, which; before: 
that time, had been thought of little value. A 
ſmall quantity of gold, which had been formerly 
carried off by caravans from the ſtates of Barbary, 
was likewiſe given in exchange to their navigators. 
This gold came from the inland parts, and chiefly 
from Bambouk, an ariſtocratic. ſtate, under the 
twelfch and thirteenth degrees of north latitude, 
and where each village was governed by a chief 
called Farim, This rich metal is ſo common in 
this country, that it is found almoſt indiſcrimi- 
nately every where, merely by ſcraping the ſur- 
face of the earth, which is clayiſh, light, and 
mixed with ſand. When the mine is very rich, 
it is digged only to the depth of a few feet, and 
never deeper; though it hath been obſerved, that 
the lower it was digged, the more gold it afforded, 
The people are too indolent to purſue a toil 


which conſtantly becomes more fatiguing, and 
| | too 
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HISTORY OF” SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


oK too ignorant to prevent the inconveniences it 


would be attended with. Their negligence and 


their folly are ſo extraordinary, that in waſhing 
the gold; in order to ſeparate it from the earth, 
they only preſerve the larger pieces: the light 
parts paſs away with the water, which flows —_ 


n 1 $85 19 100109 lethen: 


Tur iukabfeints of Bembouk 4 Hot work cheſs 
mines at all times, nor are they at liberty to do it 
when they chooſe. They are obliged to wait till 
private or public wants determine the Farims to 


grant this permiſſion. When it «is proclaimed, 
all who are able to avail themſelves of this advan- 


tage meet at the appointed place. When their 
work is finiſhed, a diviſion is made. Half of the 
gold goes to the lord, and the remainder is 


equally diſtributed among the labourers. Thoſe 
who walt gold at any other time than that of the 
general digging; ſearch for it in the N of = 
torrents, where it is very common. 

> "SEVERAL Europeans have endeavoured to pe- 
netrate into a region which contains ſo many trea- 
ſures. © TO or three of them, who had ſucceeded 
in approaching*the coaſt, were unmercifully re- 


pulſed. - M. David, governor of the French in 


Senegal, in 1740, thought of ſending a prince 
of that country in order to lay waſte the borders 
of the Felemẽ, from whence Bambouk received 
all it's proviſions. This unfortunate country was 
upon the point of being deſtroyed, in the midſt 


Be of it's piles of gold, when the author of this cala- 


mity propoſed to them, that he would ſend them 
an from Fort Gun, which was only at 
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forty” leagues diſtance, if they would-conſent to 2 00 * 


receive him, and permit his people to work the 
mines. [Theſe conditions were accepted, and 
the obſervance of them was again ſwor'n to the 
author of'the-propoſal,:-who-went himſelf to thoſe 
provinces four years after; but the treaty pro- 
duced no effect. Only the remembrance of. the 
hardſhips. that had been endured, and of thoſe 
that had been apprehended, determined the peo- 
ple to cultivate @ ſoil, which had. produced, till 
then, nothing but metals. It ſeems that the 
gold hath been abandoned, and that the atten- 
tion of all men boch been ned to the n 
trade. „ * 
Tux property rn ſome men a acquired 
over others in Guinea, is of very high antiquity. 
t is generally eftabliſhed there, excepting in ſome 
{mall diſtricts, where liberty, hath, as it were, re- 
tired and is ſtill maintained. No proprietor, 
however, hath a right to ſell a man who is born 
in a ſtate of ſervitude. He can only diſpoſe of 
thoſe ſlaves whom he gets, either by war, in 
which every priſoner is a ſlave unleſs exchanged, 
or in lieu of compenſation for ſome injury; or 
if he hath received them as a teſtimony. of ac- 
knowlegment. This law, which ſeems to be 
made in favour. of one who is born a ſlave; to 
indulge him in. the enjoyment of his family and 
of his country, is yet ineffectual, ſince the Euro- 
peans have eſtabliſhed luxury on the coaſts. of 
Africa. It is every day eluded by concerted 
quarrels, which two proprietors mutually diſ- 
ſemble, 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRAD: 


00 * ſemble, in order to be reciprocally condemned, 
— each in his turn, to a fine, which is paid in 


born. flaves, the diſpoſal of ah is mines b 
ere 951 

Conn brrfrew, Contrary to it's tiny pro- 
groſs; hath advanced from private perſons to 
princes. The procuring of ſlaves hath given 
frequent ottaſion to wars, as they are excited 
in Europe, in order to obtain ſoldiers. The cuſ- 
tom has been eſtabliſhed of punifhing with ſlavery, 
not only thoſe who have attempted the lives 
or properties of citizens, but thoſe alſo who 
were incapaple of paying their debts, and thoſe 
who have violated donjugal faith. This puniſh- 
ment, in proceſs of time, has been inflicted for 
the moſt trivial offences, after having been at 
firſt reſerved only for the greateſt crimes, Pro- 
Hhibitions, even of things indifferent, have been 
conſtantly multiplied, in order to increaſe the 
revenues raifed from the fines; by increaſing the 
number of offences. Injuſtice hath know'n no 
bounds or reſtraints. At a great diſtance from 
the coaſt- there are chiefs, who give orders for 
every thing they meet with in the villages around 
them to be carried off. The children are thrown 
into ſacks: the men and women are gagged to 
ſtifle their cries. If the ravagets ſhould be ſtop- 
ped by a ſuperior force, they are conducted be- 
fore the prince, who always diſowns the commil: 
Hon he hath given, and, under pretence of doing 
Juſtice, inſtantly ſells his agents to the ſhips he 
| wth treated with. | 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST" INDIES. 


Norwirneraubtue theſe infamous arts, the 
le of the coaft have found it impoſſible to 
pg the demands of the merchants. They 
have experienced what every nation muſt, that 
can trade only with it's ſpecie. - Slaves are to 
the commerce of the Europeans in Africa, what 
old is in the commerce we carry on in the New 
World. The heads of the Negroes repreſent the 
ſpecie of the tare of Guinea. Every day this 
ſpecie is carried off, and nothing is left them but 
articles of conſumption. Their capital gradually 
vaniſhes, becauſe it cannot be renewed, by rea- 


ſon of the ſpeedy conſumptions. Thus the trade 


for blacks would long fince have been entirely 
loſt, if the inhabitants of the coaſts had not im- 


parted their luxury to the people of the inland 


countries, from whence they now draw the great- 
eſt part of the ſlaves that are put into our hands. 
Thus the trade of the Europeans, by gradual 
advances, hath almoſt exhauſted the only ven- 
dible commodities of this nation. 


In the ſpace of twenty years this circumſtance 
hath raiſed the price of ſlaves almoſt to four times 
above the former coſt. The reaſon is this: the 
ſlaves afe chiefly paid for in merchandize from the 
Eaſt Indies, which hath doubled it's value in 


Europe. A double quantity of cheſe goods muſt 


be given in Africa. Thus the colonics of Ame- 
rica, where the ſale for blacks is concluded, are 


CL 


obliged to ſupport theſe ſeveral augmentations, | 


and conſequently to pay four times more than they 
formerly did, 
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HISTORY, OF SHTTLEMENTS: AND: TRADE 
Narwrrnsraxpixg this, the, diſtant, proprie- 


tor who ſells, his ſlave, receives a leſs quantity of 


merchandize than the ,perſon, received, fifty, years 
ago, who ſold his ſlave in, the neighbourhood of 


the coaſt. The profits intercepted, by paſſing 


through differcat hands, the expences of, tranſport, 
the impoſts, ſometimes ol three per gent. that muſt 


be paid to thoſe princes through, whoſe · texritories 


they paſs, fink the difference , betwixt the ſum 


which the firſt ; Proprietor receives, and that Which 


the European trader pays. Theſe expences con- 
tinually increaſe on account of the great diſtances 
of the places where therę are Kill laves to be ſold, 
The further off the firſt ſale i isg, the greater will be 


the difficulties attending the journey. They will 


become ſuch, that of the ſum which che European 


merchant will be able to pay, there will remain ſo 
little to offer to the firſt ſeller, that he will rather 


chooſe to keep his fave. .. All trade. of this kind 


will then be at an end. Aa order, therefore, to 
ſupport it effectually, our traders muſt furniſh at 
an exorbitant price, and ſell in proportion to the 
colonies ; which, on their part, no: being able to 
diſpoſe of their produce but at a very advanced 
price, will no longer find a conſumption for it, 
But till that time comes, which! Is, perhaps, not 
ſo diſtant as the coloniſts may imagine, they will, 
without the leaſt remorſe, continue to make the 
lives and labours of the Negroes ſubſervjent to 
their intereſts. They will find navigators who will 
hazard the purchaſi ing of them, and theſe will meet 
with tyrants who will ſell them. : | 
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2 


Sravx merehants collect themſelves into am- * %K 


ſpace of (wor or three hundred leagues they con- 


duct ſeveral files of thirty or forty ſlaves; all laden. 


wich-water and corn, which. are neceſſary. to their 
ſubſiſtence in thoſe n deſerts through Which 
they paſs. The manner of ſecuring them without 
much incoramading . their march, is ingenioufly 


contrived, · A fork of wood,, from eight to nine 


feet long is put round che neck of each daye. 

pin of iron, tiyeted, ſecures the fork at the back 
part in ſuch a manner that the head cannot diſen- 
cage itſelf. The handle of the fork, the wood 
of which is very heavy, falls before, and ſo em- 
barraſſes the perſon who is tied to it, that though 
he hath his arms and legs at liberty, he can neither 
walk, nor lift v up the fork. When they get ready 
for their march, they. range the ſlaves on the ſame 
line, and ſuppo rt and tie the extremity of each 
fork on the. ſhoulder. of the foremoſt ſlave,” and 
proceed i in tl this manner from one to another, till 
they come to che firſt, the extremity of whoſe fork 


is carried by « one of the guides. Few reſtraints ate 


impoſed” that a are not felt by the perſons who im- 
poſe them. In order that theſe traders may enjoy 
the refreſhment, of lleep without uneaſinefs, they 
tic the arms of every ſlave to the tail of the fork 
which he carries. In this condition he can nei- 
ther run away nor make any attempt to recover 
his liberty. [Theſe precautions, have been found 


— 


indiſpenſible, becauſe, if the ſlave can biit break 


his chain, he becomes free. The public faith, 
which, ſecures, to the proprietor the Poſſeſſion of 
Vou, V. aenn 
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HISTORY' OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


ex his ſlave; and which at all times delivers him up 
— into his hands, is ſilent with regard — 


them. T 


a trader who eee moſt contemptible of 


all profeſſions. | ON WY PEN WO a8 ent fu, 
READ ER, While Sole" ruſing this horrid 


accouht; is not thy fou filled With the Tarne in- 


dighatlon, as I experiencè in writing ie; Doſt 
can not, in imagination, ruſm with fury upon 


thoſe infamibus conductors ? Doſt thou not break 


thoſe forks with which theſe unfortunate people 
are confined? and doſt thon not reſtore them to 
their liberty? e eit tmn d ai vis 
GREAT, 8 R naves Active togeeche, 
eſpecially. when they come om difflnt' cbyptries, 
This arrangement. is neceſfaty, in order o diminiſh 
the expence which is unavoidable i, in conducting 
he interval between one Journey and ano- 
ther, which by this ſyſtem of e is already 
made too diſtant, may. becom lt ee by 50 
particular circumſtances. Then x uſual are the 
rains, which cauſe the rivers to overflow, and 


put a ſtop to this trade. The ſeaſon molt favour- 


able for travelling in the interior parts of Africa, is 
from February to September; and it is from 


September to March, that the returh, of theſe 


lave , traders produces the greateſt plenty of of this 


traffic on the coaſts. 
Tas trade of the Europeans is carried on to 


the ſouth and north of the line. The firſt coaſt 


begins at Cape Blanco, very near this are Arguin 
and Portendic. The Portugueze diſcovered them 
in 1444, and ſettled there the next year. They 


were deprived of them in 1638 by the Dutch, 
PIP who, 
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2 inchei turn anecbum eqzthe; We in 5 2 
— — XIV., Again — ahem. 


away in the beginning — apes 
himſelf with, having the works deſtroye. 

Ar this period; Fredetio William, that great 
elector of Brandenburg, was meditating upon the 
means of improving his dominions, which till 
then had been inceſſantly ruined by wars, trhich 
were ſeldom interrupted. Some Dutch mer- 


chants, diſcontented with the monopoly, which 


excluded them from the weſtern parts of Africa, 


perſuaded him to build forts in this immenſe 


diſtrict, and co have flaves purchaſed there; which 


vould be ſald to advantage in the Ne World. 


This ſcheme was thought to be uſeful, and the 


company formed to carry it on obtained, in 1682, 
three ſettlements on che Gold Coaſt, and one in 
the Illand of Arguin, three years afterwards. This 
new body was ſucceſſively ruined by the oppoſi- 


tions of the rival nations, by the unfaithfulneſs 


or the inexperience of it's agents, and by the de- 
predations of the pirates. As nothing but the 
name of them was remaining, the King of Pruſſia 


ſold, in 1747 to the Dutch Company, poſſeſſions 


which had been long uſeleſs to him. Theſe re- 
publicans had not yet taken poſſeſſion of Arguin, 
when - it was again attacked in 1721, and 
taken by the orders of the court of Verſailles, 
who had been maintained in that conqueſt by 
the treaty of Nimeguen. The Dutch ſoon after 
planted their flag there, but were obliged to rake 
it down again in 1724. 
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* 00 K Fa that period, to 176g, France .emained 
3 in quiet poſſeſſion of theſe forts. The! Britiſh 
miniſtry, who had required the ſacrifice: of the 
Niger, inſiſted, beſides, that they. ſhbuld be de- 
pendent upon it. This pgetenſion does not ap- 

| pear; to us to be well faunded. It is onh) ne- 
ceſſary to ſee the (grants made to the; foci. 
eties, which bave cfucceſiively..exerciſed. the mo- 
nopoly in Senegal, to be gonvinced chat Arguin 
and Partendic, „ere never comptehended in their 
charter. England, however, dath not permit 
che French, nor other navigators, tu approach 
theſe: latitudes; even it's awn ſuhjects 80 there 

no more,: ſince thoſe, preciohs gums, from which 
they have acquired ſome I 3 fon 

| conyeyed, by the Niger. 
nin river, which is more ic 
8 Svbegial,; is very . by 
ſame geographers to have more than eight hun · 
dred leagues of extent. Ut bath. been proved, 
that from June to Novernber, iti is, navigable 
throughout a ſpace of thret hundred and twenty 
leagues. The bar, which runs aeroſs the mouth 

of che river, prohibits the entrance of it to all 
ſhips which draw more than eight or nine feet of 
water The other ſhips are obliged to caſt an- 
chot very near this ſpot, in an exceeding good 
bottom. Their cargoes are brought to them in 
light veſſels from Fort St. Lewis, which is built 

in a ſmall iſland near the ſea. They conſiſt only 

of the gums which have been collected during 
the year, and of twelve or fifteen hundred ſlaves. 
The gums are ſent from W left ſhore, and the 

flaves 
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tives” fromthe right, which'is the only one that 2 ©, 0-K 
can be ſaid to be. pebpled, ſince the tyrants of — 


Morocco have wum in dee W 


'theſe regions. 2 un Wo 44 4 5 1 3% 212 * 
Siren the peace of 1763 * aſored ie: 


Britain the poſſeſſion of Senegal, the conqueſt of. 


which was made by it's navy during the courſe of 
the war, the French are confined to the ebaſt 
which begins at Cape Blanco; and terminates at 


the river Gambia. Although they have not been 
diſturbed in the claim they have to the right of 


an excluſive; trade through that immenſe ſpace, 
yet they have ſcarcely received annually from their 
factories of Zoal, Portudal, and Albreda, three 
or four hundred ſlaves. Goree, which is only a 
league diſtant from the continent, and which is 


no more than four hundred toiſes in length, and 


one hundred in breadth, is the chief of theſe 


wretched ſettlements. During the hoſtilities be- 


gun in 1756, this iſland, which hath a good har- 
bour, and which may be eaſily defended, fell into 
the hands of the Engliſh ; 1 the en trea- 
ties reſtored it to it's ſend.) +1041 25 
Tit the year 1792; his country. had been open 
to all the traders of the nation. At this period, a 


reſtleſs, and turbulent man perſuaded ſome cre- 


dulous citizens, that it would be an eaſy matter 
to get to Bambouk, and to other mines of equal 
wealth. An ignorant adminiſtration encouraged 
the illulon, by granting an excluſive privilege; 
and confiderable/ ſums were expended in purfuit 
of this chimerical proſpett. The direction 


of hin monopoly, two years after, paſſed into the 


3 hands 
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TS hands of more prudent men, who confined them. 
— — ſelves to the purchaſe of the ſlaves that àre to be 


con 
times in thi courſe" df a century, is ſituated in an 
iſland, which is not 4 mile in eircumference. 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


brought to Cayenne, where the company have 
n an immenſe territory, r. 


Tus river: Gambia would be navigable for the | 
ſpabeef e two hundred leagues for veſſels of a con- 
| hiderable fize ; but they all ſtop at the diſtance of 


eight or ten leagues from the mouth of that river 
at Fort James. This ſettlement, which hath been 
fanſomed, and pillaged ſeverror eight 


The Engliſh trade annually there for three thou- 
fand ſlaves, which come moſtly, as at | Senegal, 
from very diſtant and inland countries. 

Tur ten Cape de Verd Iflands} at no great dif. 


tance from the ſhores, and of which'Saht-Yago is 


the princi al, were diſcovered by the Portugueze 
about the year 1449. This fmall Archipelago, 
which, though much divided, hilly and not well 
watered, would be able to furniſh all the produc- 
tions of the New World, ſcarce ſupplies ſufficient 
ſubſiſtence to the few N egroes, molt of them free, 
who have eſcaped from'a ſyſtem of tyranny con- 
tinued for four centuries. The weight of the 
fetters which oppreſs them was rendered {till 
more burthenſome, when they were put under the 
power of a company which had the exclufive right 
both of ſupplying all their wants, and of purcha- 
ſing the commodities they had to ſell, -Accord- 


ingly, the exports of that ſoil, though of tolera- 
ble extent, were reduced for Europe to the plant 

know'n by the name ur he a which is made 
0 | uſe 
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Py in dying ſcarlet; to a few oxen and mules 


Fo 


BOOK 


for America, and for. that part of Africa, which — 


is ſubject ta the court of Liſbon; to a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſugary and to ſeveral pagnes of cotton. 
The fate of this unfortunate country was not to be 
altered. No one could appeal in it's favour, while 
from the general to the ſoldier, from the biſhop 
to the curate, every man was in the pay of the 
dran which was at length aboliſhed, 
SvE AL Portugueze:who had gone to the Cape 
de Verd Iflands, ſoon arrived upon the banks of 
the river of Caſamane and Cacheo, and upon the 
largeſt of the Biſſagos iflands. Their deſcendants 
degenerated ſo much in proceſs of time, that they 
| ſcarce differed from the natives. They have al- 
ways preſerved, however, the ambition of conſi- 
dering themſelves as ſovereigns of the country, 
where they had built three villages and two ſmall 
forts. The rival nations have f aid very little 


reſpect to this pretenſion, and have diſcontinued 


to trade in competition with the veſſels arrived 


from the Cape de Verd Iſlands, from __ Brazils | 


and from Liſbon. 
| SerRE-LEONE i is not under the Bririſh domi- 


nion, although the ſubjects of that power have 
concentrated almoſt all the commercial tranſac- _. 


tions 1n two private factories, very antiently eſta- 
bliſhed. Excluſive of the wax, ivory, and gold, 
which are found there, they receive annually. four 
or five thouſand. llayes, Saher from this 9, from 
the neighbouring rivers. Wann 
VNxxx to this mart, wh . with the Grain 
Coaſt, and the Ivory, Caaſt, which occupy, the 
n ſpace 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


. aps ſpate of one hundred and fifty leagues, Rice, 


- vorys ard Haves, are purchaſed there. The na- 
vigatots, from temporary factories upon ſome of 
theſe coaſts; moſt frequently wait. at anchor till 
the blacks come of their own accord, upon their 
canoes; to propoſe the things they mean to bar - 
ter. It is ſaid, that this cuſtom hath been eſtas 


bliſhed, ſince repeated acts of ferociouſneſy have 


erg the danger of diſembarking 

Tux Engliſn ſince formed a ſettlement at the 
Cape of Apolonia, where: the ſlave trade is cons 
ſiderable ; but they have not yet obtained an ex- 
cluſive commerce, which they wiſhed for, and 


which, 9955 they een charles: ty. 


| ſhould 0 tain, tag 4 Sud 45: 303.4 4Þs F YE 


\ ABTER: Cape Apolonia bogins the a Coal, 


which terminates at the tiver Volta. It i is one 
hundred and thirty leagues in extent. As the 


eountry is divided into a great many ſmall ſtates, 


and as the inhabitants are the moſt robuſt men of 
Guinea, the factories of the commercial nations 
of Europe have been exceedingly multiplied here. 
Five of them belong to the Danes; twelve or 
thirteen, of which St. George de la Mina is the 
capital, "bel to the Dutch; and the Engliſh 
have conquered, or formed, nine or ten of them, 
the chief of which is Cape Corſo, The French, 
who ſaw themſelves, with regret, excluded from 
a region abounding in , ſlaves, attempted, in 
1749, to appropriate Anamabou to themſelves. 
They were fortifying themſelves in it, with the 


conſent of the natives of the country, when their 


went were en 8 W cannon-of the 
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ſbips of Great Britain · An able merchant, who 09, * 
vas then at London, upon the news of this out- 


rage, expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at a conduct ſo 
imprudent. Gir, ſaid a miniſter to him, who was 


in grrat favour wich this enlightened people, if 
we wre 10 be juſt to the French, we ſhould not exiſt 


ſlirty years langer. At this period the Engliſh 
formed a firm eſtabliſhment at Anamabou, and 
ſince that time they have never ſuffered ay com- 


petitor in this important market. 


Ar the diſtance of eight leagues. 5 the : 
river Volta is Kela, which abounds in articles of | 
ſubfitence. There it is that the navigators go to 
ſupply themſelves with proviſions; and from 4 


thence it is that they ſend. their canoes, or 


boats, in ſearch of proper places to cſtabliſh their 
trade in. N | 


Tur Little Popo often attracts them. The 
Engliſh and the French frequent, this latitude ; 
but the Portugueze reſort there in fill greater 
numbers, for the following reaſon : 

Tur people who formerly held the ſway... in 
Africa, were reduced, in proceſs of time, to ſuch 


a ſtate of weakneſs, that, in order to preſerve the 


liberty of trading on the Gold Coaſt, they agreed 


to pay the tenth of their cargoes to the Dutch. 
This ſhameful tribute, which hath always been 
paid regularly, was ſo diſadvantageous to the pri- 


vateers of Bahia and of Fernambucca, the only 


ones that frequent that coaſt, that they agreed 
among themſelves, that no more than one veſſel 


of Ky af theſe two provinces ſhould ever be in 


any 
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* [ 
2 
L 


there. At the time when all nations were admit 


: _ the navigators could only make their pur- 
4 Fay 3 | / chaſes, 


* % K any port. The reſt remain at Little wn till chalen 
A wu turn for trading comes about. r oh 
Joroa, at fourteen leagues diſtatice — the Dutch: 
Little Popo, is famous for the number and the qua- goeze 4 
lity of the flaves which come from thence. It i; cauſe tl 
open only to the Engliſh, the French, and the is the 
Portugueze. Each of theſe nations hath a fort French 
there, built in the iſland of Gregoi, two miles ARO 
from the ſhore. The chiefs of theſe factories un- an inte 
dertake, every year, a journey of thirty leagues, ſtuated 
in order to carry to the ſovereign of the coun- marſhy, 
try preſents, n he ane and ee ae as cipally, 
an homage. F the Eng 
Ar the diſtance ie dat league from Juida, is carry on 
Epee ; where there are ſometimes a great many neighbo 
 flaves, but moſt commonly none. Accordingly, "From 
; his harbour is frequently void of ſhips. ebaſt 13 
| A LITTLE beyond this is Porto Novo. The the wav! 
wilds; which in other places is ſettled on the ſea- obliges | 
cCcaſt, is carried on here in the inland parts, at latitudes 
ſeven leagues from the ſnore. This inconvenience dian boa 
made it languid for a long time, but it is now land the 
very conſiderable. The paſſion for the tobacco they rec. 
of Brazil, which is ſtill more prevailing at this anchorec 
. place than in any other part of the coaſt, gives a diſtance 
- conſiderable ſuperiority to the Portugueze. | The Taxi 
' Engliſh" and French are obliged to form their and in 
cargoes from the refuſe of their's/ . /:- big fallen al 
 *-Bapxory is only at three leagues iſtics from liſh. . 
Porto Novo. A great many ſlaves are brought 


m THE EAST AND WEST Dns. 


chaſes; © and arpoſe” of their cargoes, one af- 
ter the other; Bur ſince the” Engliſn and the 
Dutch are ſecluded, the French and the Portu- 
goeze are allowed to trade in competition, bo- 
cauſe their merchandizes are very different. This 


is the part of the coaſt _ „ tac 


French privateers, 7 5 
ARO, Which is epariqutt n Bidagry dy 


an interval of fourteen” or fifteen Teagues; ig 


ſituated ih the iflands of Curamo, in a difficult, 
marſhy, and unhealthy port. This mart is prin- 

cipally, almoſt excluſively indeed, frequented by 
the Engliſh,/ who come there in large ſloops, and 
carry on their trade between the ara _ ** 
neighbouring continent. * 

Fro the river Volta to this Wege ah 

coaſt is inaceelſible. A ſand- bank, againſt which 
the waves of the ſea break with great violence, 
obliges the navigators, who are attracted to theſe 
latitudes by the hopes of gain, to make uſe of In- 
dian boats, and of the natives of the country, to 
land their cargoes, and to bring back the goods 
they receive in exchange. Their veſſels are ſafely 
anchored upon an exceeding good bottom, at the 
diſtance of three or four leagues from the coaſt. 
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Tux river of Benin, which abounds in ivory | 


_ in ſlaves; receives ſome ſhips. It's trade is 

fallen almoſt entirely into the hands of the Eng- 
lim. The French and the Duteh have been diſa 
guſted with the character of the natives, who are 
indeed leſs ſavage than thoſe of the neighbouring 
countries, but ſo exttemely capricious, that it is 
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Arrxx Cape Formoſa, are the oh k 
New Calbary. The coaſt is lowy under water ſor 
fix' months in the year, and very un whole ſome. 


All the water is tainted ; ſhipwrecks are frequent 


there, and whole crews are ſometimes the vic- 
tims of the intemperance of the climate. Theſo 


various calamities have not been able to pre- 


vent the navigators of Great Britain from fre- 
quenting theſe dangerous latitudes, They pur- 
chaſe there, every year, ſeven or eight thouſand 
blacks, but at 4 very low price. The French, 
who formerly ſeldom reſorted to theſe marts, non 
begin to land there in greater numbers. The 


| ſhips which draw) above twelve feet water, Are 


obliged to caſt anchor near the iſland of Panis, 
where the chief of theſe barbarous countries re- 
ſides, and where he hath mr 0.8 ae de 


trade. 


Tap is Woch more briſk: 6 lebe Gabon. 
This is a large river, which waters an immenſe 
plain, and which, together with ſeveral other leſs 
conſiderable rivers, forms a multitude of iflands, 


more or leſs extenſive, which are each of them 


governed by a ſeparate chief. There is ſcarce 


any country more plentiful, more ſunk -vnder 


water, or more unwholeſome. The French, 
more volatile than enterpriſing, ſeldom. go there, 
notwithſtanding their wants. The Portuguege of 
Prince 5 and St. Thomas's Iſlands ſend only a few 

The Dutch export from thence ivory, 


war, and woods for dying. The Engliſh buy up 
almoſt 


257 


— nne * 39 * 
petpetualhj intent upon each other s deftruc- — 


| —— the priſoners taken on both fides, in 
the wars oa tt ied on between them. There is no con- 


ſidecahle ſtaple Where the exchanges are made. 


The Europeans are obliged to penetrate, with their 

boats, to che / ontent of fifty or ſisty leagues, in 
thoſe infectious moraſſes. This cuſtom prolongs 
the trade enceſſivrly, it is deſtructiye to an infigite 


number of ſyjlors, and 'decafions ſome murders. | 


Theſe icglamities would, ceaſe, if a general mart 
were eſtahliſned in Parrot Idand, ſituated at the 
diſtance ol ten leagues from the mouth of the Ga- 
bon, and where ſhips of 4 tolerable ſize can and: 
The Engliſi artempted it, undoubtedly with 4 
view! of. fortifying themſelves the te and in ho 
of obtaining an excluſive trade. Their agent was 
murdeted in 1769, and ate e, wenge as 
Hey were before, | 2: eb 
lr muſt be obſerved, ae m4 Rakes) en 
come from Benin, from Calbary, and from Gabon, 
are very inferior to thoſe which are bought elſe- 
where. They are therefore ſold as much as poſſible 
tothe foreign colonies by the Engliſh, who fre- 
quent theſe indifferent markets more than any 


other nation. Such is the ſtate of Tings . 


North of the line. | 

--- On'the: South, the Wai are | mack IG 5 
merous, but generally mote conſiderable. The 
firſt chat preſents itſelf, after Cape de Lopo, is 
Mayumba. Till the ſhips arrive at this harbour, 
the ſea is too tough to admit approaching the 
land. A bay, which is two > leagyes over at it's 
Pe bt mouth, 
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was & mouth, and one league in depth, affords a ſafe 
— m to the veſſels, chat are, impeded by, the 


HISTORY: OF SETTLEMENTS. AND:;TRADE 


calms and, the currents, which ate frequent in 


thoſe latitudes. The landing is eaſy near a river, 


It may be imagined, that the deſarts f a climate, 
too full of moraſſes, hath been the only reaſon that 
hath kept the Europans, and conſequently the 
Africans away. If from time to time a few cap- 
tives are ſold there, they are purchaſed by the 
Engliſh and by the Dutch, who go there reg: 
larly, to take in cargoes of a kind of red wood, 
that is emplqyed in dying. 


Ar Cape Segundo is found anather dam rae FI : 


is very healthy, 'more ſpacious, | and more com : 
modgiaus, than even that of Mayumbay;..and./in 


which water. apd wood may be obtained wich gaſe 


and ſecurity. All theſe advantages muſt undoubt- 


edly have drawn a conſiderahis trade: there, if 


the time and the expences which; are Fequilite to 


reach to the extremity of a long ſlipſof land, had 


not diſguſted the ſſave Mer chants of 1 Mt, K ene 

* bs HEY have preferred Loango, where they an- 
chor at eight or nine toiſes diſtance from the 
river, in three or four fathom Wafer, upon 


muddy bottom. Such is the agitation of the ſea, 


that it i is impoſſible to land on the coaſt, except 
upon Indian boats. The European factories are 
at a league's diſtance from the town, upon an 
eminence, which is conſidered as very unwhole- 


ſome. This i is the reaſon hy, notwithſtanding 


„ 


_ the blacks are cheaper there than any where elſe, 


and the natives are leſz difficult about the quality 


of the merchandize, yet the navigators ſeldom 
land 
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land. at Loango, except ten eomꝑætitian is POO 
too great in the other port. 

Ar Molemboy the veſſels are [obliged to ſtop 

at one league's diſtance from the ſhore ; and the 
boats, in order to land, muſt clear a bat that is 
rather dangerous. The tranſactions are carried on 
upon a very agreeable mountain, but very diffi ; 
cult of acceſs. The ſlaves are: here in greater 
number, and of ſpericyqualicy 0oithels upon the 
reſt bf che e vi con ont e Ha Hi wayne) 

Tux bay of Gabinda is eee 
The ſea is ſmooth enough to admit of reficem 
the veſſels in caſe of neceſſity. ' Anchor! 1 
at the ſoot of the houſes, and the buſineſs” is 
trunſacted at the diſtance of one hundred and fifty 
paces from: the More. iluyow HIGH 85 10 zit 

Ir hath long bern ſaid, and it caniot be too 
often repeated, that the climate is exceetingiy 
deſtructive in theſe three ports, and eſpecially at 
Loango. Let us endeavour to find out the rea- 
ſons of this calamity, 4 oak 0 lee en it 
may not be remedied. 

Tux graſs which . on vinke coaſt. ; is en 
always four or five feet high, and receives abund- 
ant dews duting the night. The Europeans who 
croſs theſe fields in the morning, are ſeized with - 
violent, and frequently fatal colics, unleſs the 
natural heat of the inteſtines; which are probably 
chilled by the impreſſion of this dew, be reſtored 
without delay by brandy. Would not this dan- 
ger be avoided, by keeping away from this graſs 

till the fun. ſhould have diſſipated the kind of ve- 
nom that had fallen upon it: 


Tur 
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HISTORY or BBTTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


* Tur fea is unwholeſome in theſe" latitudes, 
— It's waves of a yellowiſh caſt, and which are co. 


vered with whales blubber, muſt obſtruct the 
pores of the ſkin in thoſe who bathe in it, and 
check their perſpiration. This is probably the 


cauſe of the burning fevors which carry off ſuch 


a prodigious number of ſallors. Ia order to pre 
vent theſe deſtructive maladies, it would, per- 
haps, be ſufficient tõ employ the natives of the 
country in all the ſervices that — * * 
without entering into the water. 

I that country, the days are exceſſively hor 
Js nights damp and cold, which is :a dangerous 
alternative. The inconveniences of it might be 
avoided, by lighting fires in the bedchambers. 
This precaution would make the two extremes 
leſs ſenfible, and would produce the neceſſary de- 
gree of temperature for a man who is aſleep, and 
ho cannot put on additional coverings, in pro- 
portion as the cold of the night increaſes.” 
Ixaeriomt and weariſomeneſs, are fatal to the 
crews of ſhips that are commonly detained four 
or five months on the coaſt. This double incon- 
venience would be removed; if à third of them 


were conſtantly employed alternately on land, 


in thoſe trifling labours which are improperly 
thro'wn upon the Negroes, and eee ee oe 
cupy without fatiguing them. 


Ir will perhaps be ſaid, that we are for ever at- 


tending to the preſervation of man. But what 
object is there which ought more ſeriouſly to en- 
gage our thoughts? Is it gold, or ſilver, or pre- 
cious ſtones? Some perſon of an' atrocious diſ- 
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poſition might imagine it. Should he date to % 
avow ſuch a ſentiment in my preſence, I would — 


ſay to him, I know not who thou art; but na- 


ture had formed thee to be à deſpot, a conqueror, 
or an executioner z for ſhe hath diveſted thee of 
all kind of benevolence towards thy fellows 
creature: . If we ſhould happen to miſtake with 
tegard to the means we propoſe for their pre- 
ſervation, , we ſhall be happy to find: them cen- 
ſured, and to have ſome ore: een mean 
ſuggeſted. 

OuR confidence, however, in the' dete * 
have juſt been giving, is the more confirmed, as 
it is founded upon experiments made by one of 
the moſt intelligent ſeamen we have ever know'n. 
This able man loſt only one ſailor during 2 
twelvemonth's ſtay at Loango itſelf; and ęven 
that ſailor had infringed a orders has, were 
given. 

A veRY Anguler cuſtom is weniy obletred 
in the country of Angola; and the people are 
equally 8 of it's origin and of it's ten- 
dency, The Kings of thoſe provinces are not al- 
lowed to have in their poſſeſſion, nor even to 
touch, any European goods, except metals, arms, 
and ne wood or ivory. It is probable that 
ſome of their predeceſſors have ſubmitted to this 
ſelf-denial, in order to diminiſh the inordinate 
deſire of their ſubje&s for foreign merchandize. 
If this was the motive of that inſtitution, the ſuc- 
ceſs hath not anſwered the expectation. The 
loweſt claſſes of men intoxicate themſelyes with 


our liquors, whenever they have the means of 
Vor. Vere”: R : Pe 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B * 9, K ' purchaſing them; and the wealthy, the great, and 
— even the miniſters, generally clothe themſelves 


* 


with our linens and our ſtuffs. They take care 


only to quit theſe dreſſes when they go to court, 
where it is not allowed to diſplay a luxury prohi- 


bited to the deſpot alone. 

Tux is no other landing- place from the laſt 
port we have mentioned, till we come to the 
Zaire. The river Ambriz is at no great diſtance 
from this; it receives a few ſmall veſſels ſent 
from Europe itſelf, More conſiderable ſhips, 
which arrive at Loango, at Molembo, and at 
Gabinda, likewiſe ſend ſome boats there occaſion- 
ally to trade for Negroes, and to ſhorten their 
ſtay on the coaſt ; but the traders who are ſettled 


there, do not always allow this competition. 


Tres: difficulties are not to be apprehended at 
Moſſula, where no ſhips can enter. The Eng- 
liſh, the French, and the Dutch, who carry on 
their trade in the moſt important harbours, ſend 
their ſloops freely there, which ſeldom return 
without a few ſlaves; purchaſed at a more reaſon- 
able price than in the larger markets. 


Arrzx Moſſula, the Portugueze poſſeſſions 
begin, which extend along the coaſt from the 
eighth to the eighteenth degree of ſouth latitude, 
and ſometimes as far as a hundred leagues in thc 
inland parts. This great ſpace is divided into 
many provinces, the ſeveral diſtricts of which arc 
governed by chiefs, who are all tributary to Lit 
bon. Seven or eight feeble corps, of ten or 
twelve ſoldiers each, are ſufficient to keep theſe 


people in ſubjeftion. Theſe Negroes are ſup- 
poſed 
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poſed to be free, but the ſlighteſt miſdemeanour lhe K. 
plunges them into ſervitude. Plentiſul mines = 
iron, ſuperior in quality to any that has been 
found in any other part of the globe, have been 
diſcovered a fer years ſince in the midſt of theſe 
foreſts, in a place which hath been called the New 
Oeiras. The Count de Souza, at that time go- 
yernor of this diſtrict, and at preſent ambaſſador 
at the court of Spain, cauſed them to be worked; 
but they have been forſaken ſince the mother- 
country hath paſſed from the yoke of tyranny 
under that of ſuperſtition. | This active com- 
mandant, likewiſe extended the frontiers of the 

empire under his command. His ambition was 

to reach as far as the rich mines of Monomotapa, 
and to pave the way for his ſucceſſors to purſue 
their conqueſts - as far as the territory which his 
nation is in poſſeſſion of in the Moſambique. 

We leave it to others to judge of the poſſibi- 
lity or the fancifulneſs, the inutility or the im- 
portance of this communication. We will only 
obſerve, that the firſt Portugueze ſettlement, near 
the ocean, is Bamba, the chief buſineſs of which, 
conſiſts in furniſhing the woods which may be 
wanted at St. Paul de Loanda. Seri 954-4, 

Tars capital of the Portugueze ſettlements in 
Africa, hath a tolerably good harbour. It is 
formed: by a ſandy iſland, and protected at it's 
entrance, which is very narrow, by regular for- 
tifications, and defended by a garriſon, which 
would be: ſufficient; did it not; conſiſt of officers 
and ſoldiers, moſt of whom are branded by the 
laws, or are at leaſt exiles. The population of 

R 2 ; the 
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HISTORY OF 


e the town conſiſts of ſeven, or eight hundred white 


— men, and of about three. thouſand Negroes, or 


free. Mulattoes. 5381 

Sr. Pi de „ee which belongs to the 
ane nation, hath but one harbour, where the 
ſea is often very rough. The town, much leſs 


eonſiderable than St. Paul, is covered by an in- 
different fort, which would eafily be reduced to 
aſhes by the guns of the ſhips: No very obſti- 


nate reſiſtanee would be made by two or three 
hundred Africans who guard, and who, even as 
St. Paul's, are moſt of them diteributed' in poſts, 
ar; ſome-diſtance from one another. 

Ar ten leagues beyond St. Philips, we find 
another Portugueze ſettlement, where numerous 


flocks are bred, and where the falt is gathered 


that is tiecefſary for the people ſubject to that 
crown; The ſettlements and the trade of the 


Europeans, do not en 78 0 the rs coaſt 


of Africa”o o 
Tur eee veſiels; which ee theſe 


latitudes, all repair to St. Paul's or to St. Philip's. 


They putehaſe a greater number of flaves in the 


firſt of theſe markets, and in the latter, ſlaves 


that are more robuſt. Theſe ſhips are not in ge- 
neral diſpatched; from the mother - country, but 


from the Brazils, and almoſt ſolely from Rio de 


Janeiro. As the Portugueze have an excluſive 
priv ilege, they pay leſs for -theſe unfortunate 
blacks than they are ſold for any where elſe. It 


is with tobacco, and with cowries, which they 


get upon che ſpot itſelf, as well as the tobacco, 


_ that they pay upon r and upon the 


2 Coaſt 


— 


ſidere 


inferii 


- 
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Coaſt of Angola, they give in exchange ſome 
tobacco, rums, and coarſe linens. 

Is the early times, after the Adee of the 
weſtern Africa, the population of that immenſe 
portion of che globe, did not ſenſibly decreaſe. 
It's inhabitants were not at that time employed; 


but, in proportion as the conqueſts and the eulti- 
vations were increaſed in America, more ſlaves 
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were required; this want hath gradualiy increaſ- _ 
ed; and ſince the peace of 1763, eighty thouſand 


of theſe wretched inhabitants have been carried 
off from Guinea every year: theſe unfortunate 
men have not all arrived in the New World. 
According to the natural courſe of things, about 
one eighth part of them muſt have periſned in the 
paſſage. Two thirds: of theſe deplorable victims 
of our avatice have come from the, n and 
the remainder from the ſouth of the line 

Tur were originally purchaſed every 51 
at a very cheap rate. Their value hath gradually 
increaſed, and in a more remarkable manner dur- 
ing the courſe of the laſt fiſteen years. In 1777, a 
French merchant ſent to purchaſe one hundred 
and fifty of them at Molembo, which coſt him, 


one with another, 583 livres, 18 ſols, 10 deniers“, 


beſide the expences of fitting out. At the ſame 


period, he ſent for 521 at Portonovo, WIR he | 


obtained for 460 livres, 10 deniers f. 


Tuis difference in the price, which e 
fidered as habitual, is not to be attributed to the 


inferiority of the ſlavey rom the north; they are, 
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HISTORY OF SETTLRMENTS AND TRADE 


'B A * * on the contrary ſtronger, more laborious, and 
. more intelligent, than thoſe from the ſouth; but 


the coaſt from which they are brought; is leſs 


convenient and more dangerous; they are not 


always to be found there, and the pri vateer runs 


the riſk-of loſing the profits of the voyage; it is 


neceſſary to put in at Prince's, and St. Thomas's 
Iſlands, in order to procure water for them; be- 


ſides, that ſeveral of them periſh inithe paſſage, 


which is delayed by contrary winds, calms, 
and currents; and that their diſpoſition inclines 


them to deſpair and to rebellion. All theſe rea- 


ſons muſt render them cheaper in Africa, though 
they be 08 * et r re in the . 


World. et füt meh 0 1 


eres hee: Goboltbre ae black 
have been purchaſed in 1777, and all of them at 
the prices We have mentioned, the amount of the 


whole will be 41,759,333 livres, 6 ſols, 8 de- 
niers v, which the African Coaſts: will have ob- 


tained for the moſt horrid of all ſacrifices. +. 
Tax ſlave merchant doth not receive this entire 


ſum. Part of i it is abſorbed by the taxes required by 
rhe ſo ſovereigns of the ports in Which the trade is car. 


ried on. An agent of the government, whoſe buſi- 


neſs i it is 'to maintain order, hath likewiſe his de- 
mands. Intermediate perſons are employed between 


the buyer and the ſeller, whoſe interpoſitiqn is be- 


come dearer, in proportion to the increaſe of the 


ns pra between the ane In, 
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and to the diminution of the number of the 9 4 K 
blacks. Theſe expences, foreign to the trade. 


are not exactly the ſame in all the markets; but 
they do not experience any important variations, 
and are too conſiderable every where. 

Tazst ſlaves are not paid for with metals, but 
with our productions, and with our merchandiſe. 
All nations, except the Portugueze, give nearly 
things of the ſame value. They conſiſt of broad 
ſwords, firelocks, gun- powder, iron, brandy, 
toys, carpets, glaſs, woollen-ſtuffs, and eſpeci- 
ally Eaſt India linens, or ſuch as are manufac- 
tured and printed in imitation of them in Europe. 

The people to the north of the line, have 
adopted for their coin a ſmall white ſhell, which 
we bring to them from the Maldives. The trade 
of the Europeans, on the ſouth of the line, hath 
not this object of exchange. The coin is repre- 
ſented there by a ſmall piece of ftraw ſtuff, 
eighteen inches in length, and twelve in n 
which is current for 3 ſols“ of France. 

Taz European nations have thought that it 
would be of uſe to their trade to have ſettlements 
in the weſtern part of Africa. The Porrugueze, 
who, according to the generally received opinion, 
arrived there the firſt, carried on the ſlave trade 
for a long while without any competitors, be- 
cauſe they alone had eſtabliſned cultures in Ame- 
rica. From a concurrence of unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances, they were ſubdued by Spain, and 
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v who had diſengaged themſelves from the ferrets un. to give 


to 


er which they were oppreſſed. The new republi- therto c 
cans triumphed, without any extraordinary exer- only ref 
tions, over an enſlaved people, and more eſpecially forts, th 
on the coaſt of Guinea; where no means of defence coſts the 
had been prepared. But no ſooner had the court liytes “. 
of Liſbon recovered their independency, than they theſe fo 
were deſirous of re-conquering thoſe poſſeſſions, of merchar 
which they had been depriyed during their ſtate convey | 
of ſlavery, Their nayigators were encouraged They 10 
by their ſucceſſes in the Brazils to ſail towards have re 
Africa. Though they did not ſucceed in re- ſoldiers 

ſtoring to their country all it's ancient rights, lirres fe 
they recovered, at leaſt, in 1648, the country ſubſiſten 
of Angola, which hath remained ever ſince under Tax 
it's dominion. A ſew iſlands, mote or leſs con- allowed 
ſiderable, in theſe immenſe ſeas, belong likewiſe four liv 
to Portugal. Such are the remains of the em- they def 
pire, which the court of Liſbon had eſtabliſh- in Afric 
ed, and which ene from Cantng to the Red ſend: thi 
Ses, World. 
Tur Dutch gave ans their 3 18 theſe rich Tats 
| ſpoils to the Welt India Company, who had ſubjects 
ſeized upon them. This monopoliaing Com- the cor 
pany built forts, levied taxes, took upon them- 14 ſols 
ſelves the ſettling of all diſputes, ventured to in the v 
puniſh any perſon with death whom they judged viſions 1 
to act contrary to their intereſt; and even went Europe, 
fo far as to conſider as enemies, all the European Is th 
navigators whom they found in theſe latitudes, of gold 
the excluſive trade of which they claimed to 
themſelves. This conduct fo totally ruined this ® 25, 
chartered body, that, in 1730, they were obliged 5 11, 
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to give up the expeditions which: they had hi- 5 0 * 
therto carried on, without competition, They * 


only reſerved to themſelves the property of the 
forts, the defence, and the maintenance of which 


coſts them annually 280, ooo florins, or 616,000 
livtes . They ſend a ſhip every year to victual 
theſe forts, unleſs they can prevail upon the 


merchantmen, who frequent thoſe latitudes, to 
convey proviſions to them at a moderate freight. 


They ſometimes even make uſe of the right they 
have reſerved to themſelves, of ſending twelve 
ſoldiers upon every _ by pay ing ſeventy- nine 
livres four ſols 1 for the 
ſubſiſtence of each. 


A es Meer ee en 


allowed to putehaſe ſlaves, upon glving forty- 


four livres I a- head to the companies on which 


they depend; but they are obliged to ſell them 
in Africa itſelf, and are forbidden by the laws to 
ſend them on i own account to the * 
World. | 

TursE regions are open at e to all 50 
ſubjects of the republic. Their obligations to 


the company conſiſt only in paying 46 livres 


14 ſols 5 to it, for every tun which is contained 
in the veſſel, and three per cent. for all the pro- 


viſions which they bring back from America to 


Europe. . 
Ix the firſt beginning of their liberty, the trade 
of gold, N un red wood, and of that 


* 25,6661. 139. 4d, 
} 11, 163. 8d, 


+ 34. os. 6d. 
8 21. 106. 7 d. 
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2 K ſpecies of pepper known by the name of Mala- 
| iy guette, employed ſeveral veſſels. None are fitted 


out at preſent for theſe objects, portions of which 
are put 8 the 1 that are n to * 

Tus number of chal veſſels; Which are moſtly 
iP two hundred tuns burthen, and the crews of 


which conſiſted of rwenty=eighr; and as far as 


thirty-ſix men, formerly amounted annually to 
rwenty-five or thirty, which traded for ſix or 
ſeven thouſand ſlaves. This number is conſider- 
ably diminiſhed, ſince the lowering of the coffee 
hath diſabled the colonies from paying for thoſe 
cargoes. The province of Holland hath ſome 
ſhare in this ſhameful traffic; but it a Car- 
ried on by, the province of Zeeland. 

Tur deplorable victims of this 8 i. 


dity, are diſperſed in the ſeveral ſettlements 


which the United Provinces have formed in the 
iſlands, or in the American continent. They 
ought to be expoſed to public view, and ſold 
ſeparately, but this rule is not always adhered to; 


it even frequently happens, that a privateer, at the 
time of the ſale, agrees for the price for which he 


will fell the ſlaves at the next voyage. 


IN 1552, the Engliſh flag ed, for 


the firſt time, on the weſtern coaſts of Africa, 
The merchants who traded. there, formed an 
aſſociation thirty-eight-years after, to which, ac- 
cording to the general cuſtom, of thoſe times, an 
exclulive charter was granted. This ſociety, 
and thoſe that followed it, had their veſſels often 


confiſcated by the Portugueze, and afterwards 


by 


by the 
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by the Dutch, who pretended that they were the B 2 0 K 
ſovereigns of thoſe countries; but the peace of 8 
Breda, at length, put a Saen _ "OO 
ryrannical perſecutions,  - * 04:13 JON 
Tus Engliſh iſlands in the New Word began, 
at that time, to require a great number of ſlaves 
for the cultivation of their lands. This was an 
infallible ſqurce af proſperity for the companies 
- whoſe buſineſs it was to furniſh theſe planters; 
and yet theſe companies; which ſucceeded each 
other with great rapidity, were all ruined ; and 
retarded, by their indolence, or by their dif- 
honeſty, the improvement of the colonies, from 
which the nation had expected to E ſuttr« con- 
ſiderable advantage. pit 2 
PusLic indignation againſt ſuch miſconduR 
manifeſted itſelf, -in 169), in ſo violent a manner, 
as to compel government to allow individuals to 
frequent the weſtern part of Africa; but upon 
condition that they ſhould give ten per cent. to 
the monopoly for the maintenance of the forts 
built i in thoſe. regions. The privilege itſelf was 
afterwards, aboliſhed. This trade hath been open 
ſince 1749 to all the Engliſh navigators without 
any expence, and the treaſury hath taken oy 
itſelf the expences of ſovereignty. 


Stex the peace of 1763, Great Britain hath 
ſent annually to the coaſt of Guinea 195 veſſels, 
conſiſting, collectively, of twenty-three thouſand 
tuns, and ſeven or eight thouſand men, Rather 
more than half this number have been diſpatched 
from Liverpool; and the remainder from Lon- 
don, Briſtol, and Lancaſter, They have traded 
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» 00K for forty' thouſand ſlaves; the greateſt part of 


6 which have been ſold in the Engliſi Weſt India 


iſlands, and in North America. Thoſe that were 
not diſpoſed of in theſe markets, have been either 
fraudulently or publicly introduced in the clo. 
nies belonging to other nations. 

Tuts conſiderable trade hath not been con- 
ducted upon uniform principles. The part of 
the coaſt which begins at Cape Blanco, and ends 
at Cape Rouge, was put under the immediate 

of the miniſtry in 1765. From that 
period to 1778, the civil and military expences 
of this ſettlement have amounted. to 4,050;000 
livres“: a ſym which the nation have conſidered 
as inadequate to the e 1 Have ac- 
quired from it. 


A COMMITTEE, + choſen by Aan them- 
Ales and conſiſting of nine deputies, three 


from Liverpool, three from London, and three 
from Briſtol, are to take care of the ſettlements 
which are formed between Cape Rouge and the 
line. Though parhament have annually granted 


four or five hundred thouſand livres T for the 


maintenance of theſe ſmall forts, moſt of them 


are in a ruinous condition; but was oh are ob 


reed by the difficulty of landing. 
Tux Engliſh have no factory upon the remain- 


ing part of the weſt of Africa. Every trader reſorts 
to them in the manner he thinks the moſt ſuitable 
to his intereſt, gg 1 and without 
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any particular protection. As the competition is p ,40,x 
greater in theſe, ports than in the others, the na- — 


vigators of the nation have gradually forſaken 


them, and they ſcarce deal annually for two 


thouſand ſlaves, in markets where they formerly 
purchaſed twelve or fifteen thouſand, 

Ir can ſcarce be doubted that the French ap- 
peared on thoſe ſavage coaſts before their rivals; 
but they entirely loſt ſight of them, till the year 
1621, when their flag began again to appear 
there, The ſettlement which they formed at that 
period in Senegal, acquired, in 1678, ſome in- 
creaſe from the terror which the victorious arms 
of Lewis XIV. had inſpired. This riſing power 


became the prey of a formidable enemy under 


the reign of his ſucceſſor, Other factories, ſuc- 
cellively formed, and become uſeleſs in the hands 
of a monopoly, had already been forſaken. Ac- 
cordingly, for want of ſettlements, the trade of 
that country hath always been inſufficient for it's 
rich colonies, In it's greateſt proſperity, it hath 
never furniſhed them more than thirteen or four- 
teen thouſand ſlaves annually. 


Taz Danes ſettled above a century ago in 
thoſe countries. An excluſive Company exer- 
ciſed it's privileges there with that degree of bar- 
barity, of which the more poliſhed countries of 
Europe have ſo often ſet the example in thoſe un- 
fortunate climates. Only one of it's agents had the 
courage to forego theſe atrocious. proceedings, 
which, from habit, they had conſidered as legal. 
Such was his reputation for his goodneſs, and 


ſoch the confidence repoſed in his integrity,. that 
the 
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the Negroes uſed to come from the diſtance of 4 
hundred leagues to ſee him. The ſovereign of 
a diſtant country ſent his daughter to hitn with 
gold and flaves, to obtain a grandſon of Schil. 
derop's, which was the name of this European fo 
much revered upon all the coaſts of Nigritia, 
O, Virtue! thou do'ſt ſtill exiſt in the hearts of 
thoſe miſerable: people, who are condemned to 


live among tigers, or to groan under the tyranny 


of man! They are then capable of feeling the 
delightful attractions of benevolent humanity ! 
Juſt and magnanimous Dane! What monarch 
ever received an homage ſo pure and ſo glorious 
as that which thy nation hath ſeen thee enjoy! 
And in what countries? On a ſea, and on a land, 
which hath been contaminated for three centu- 
ries paſt with an infamous traffic, of crimes and 
misfortunes, of men exchanged for arms, of chil- 
dren ſold by their fathers! We have not tears 
ſufficient to deplore ſuch horrors, and thoſe tears 
would be unavailing ! 


Is 1754, the trade of Guinea was opened to 
all citizens, upon condition of paying twelve 
livres “ to the treaſury for every Negro which 
they ſhould introduce into the Daniſh iſlands in 
the New World. This liberty did not extend, 
communibus annis, beyond the purchaſe of five 
hundred ſlaves. Such a degree of indolence de- 
termined government to, liften, in 1765, to the 
propoſals of a foreigner, who offered to give a 
Proper degree of extenſion to this vile commerce, 
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and the tax impoſed upon it-was taken off, This Þ * ** 
new experiment was entirely unſucceſsful, becauſe pans 


the author of the project was never able to col 
ect more than 170,000 crowns * for the execu- 
tion of his enterprizes z and in 1776, the ſyſtem 


which had m given up * youre before,” was 


reaſſumed. | | 

| CuntsT1ANSBOURG and Fredericſbourg are the 
only factories which are in ſome degree fortified; 
the others are only plain lodges. The crown 
maintains, in the five ſettlements, ſixty-twWo men, 
ſome of whom are Negroes, for the ſum of 


53,160 livres T. If the magazines were properly 


ſupplied, it would be eaſy to treat every year for 
two thouſand ſlaves; only two hundred are pur- 
chaſed in the preſent ſtate of things, moſt of 
which are given up to foreign nations, becauſe no 
Daniſh navigators appear to carry them off. 
Ir cannot be eaſily foreſeen what maxims Spain 
will adopt in the connections ſhe is going to form 
in Africa. This crown hath ſucceſſively received 
it's ſlaves, ſometimes openly; and ſometimes 


fraudulently, from the Genoeſe, from the Portu- 


gueze, from the French, and from the Engliſh. 

In order to emerge from this ſtate of dependence, 
it hath cauſed to be ceded, by the treaties of 
1777 and of 1778, by the court of Liſbon, the 


iſlands of Annabona, and of Fernando del Po, 


both ſituated very near the line, the one to the 
ſouth, and the other to the north. The former 


hath only one very dangerous harbour, too little 
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water to contain ſhips, and is ſix miles in circum- 
ference. The greateſt part of this ſpace is occu- 
pied by two high mountains. The thiek clouds 
with - which they are almoſt conſtantly covered, 
keep the vallies in that ſtate of moiſture which 
would render them ſuſceptible of cultivation. A 


ſew hundred Negroes are ſeen here, whoſe labours 


furniſh a ſmall number of white men with a great 
abundance of hogs, goats, and poultry. The ſale 


of a ſmall quantity of cotton ſupplies them with 


their other wants, which are incloſed in a very 
narrow compaſs. The ſecond acquiſition is of leſs 


totrinſic value, as it hath no kind of harbour, 


and as it's inhabitants are very ferocious : but it's 
proximity to Calbari and to Gabon, renders it 


more proper for the * which hath dictated 


the acquiring of it. 


Lr not, however, the Spaniſh Aünidry i ima- 


gine, that it is ſufficient to have ſome poſſeſſions 


in Guinea, in order to procure ſlaves. Such was, 


indeed, the origin of this infamous traffic. At 
that time, every European nation had only to for- 
tify it's factories, in order to drive away ſtrangers, 
and to oblige the natives to ſell to no other traders 
except their own, But when theſe ſmall diſtricts 
have had no more ſlaves to deliver, the trade hath 
languiſhed, becauſe the people of the inland coun- 
tries have preferred the free ports, where they 
might chooſe their purchaſers. The advantage of 
theſe eſtabliſhments, formed at ſa much expence, 


was loſt, when the object of their commerce was 


exhauſted, 
9 2085 Tux 
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Taz difficulty of procuring ſlaves neturatly * * 57 K I] i. 
points out the neceſſity of employing ſmall ſnips — 1 it 4 
... ͤ when mall "2.s@ (NNN 
territory, adjacent to the coaſt, furniſhed in a fort- f, Fu e 
night or three weeks a whole cargo, it was ptu- the treats WHRK I 
dent to employ large-veſſels; | becauſe there was à in the file - 4 | | 
poſſibility of underſtanding, looking after, and Reflections | j il 
encouraging the ſlaves, who all ſpoke the ſame ea, WT | 
language. At preſent, when each ſhip tan ſcarce 6 
procure ſixty or eighty ſlaves a month, brought WIE IT If 
from the diſtance of two or three hundred leagues, ö | (th: 
exhauſted by the fatigues of a long journey; ob- 1 
liged to remain on board the veſſels they are em- a 1% 1 | | a: 
barked upon, five or fix months, in fight of their 11 
country, having all different idioms, uncertain of ne 
the deſtiny that awaits them, ſtruck with the pre- 8 
poſſeſſion, that the Eutopeans eat them and drink U 
their blood; their extreme uneaſineſs alone de- men 
ſtroys them, or occaſions diſorders which become 4 
contagious, by the impoſſibility of ſeparating the . : | 


ſick from the healthy. A ſmall ſhip deſtined to 
carry two or three hundred Negroes, by means of 
the ſhort ſtay it makes on the coaſt, avoids half the 
accidents and loſſes to which a ſhip, capable of 
holding five or ſix hundred ſlaves, is expoſed: 
Tura are other abuſes, and theſe of the ut- 
moſt conſequence, to be reformed in this voyage, 
which is naturally unhealthy. Thoſe who engage 
in it commonly fall into two great miſtakes. 
Dupes to a mercenary diſpoſition, the privateers 
pay more regard to the quantity of ſtowage than 
to the diſparch of their veſſels ; a circumſtance 
that neceſſarily prolongs the voyage, which every 
Vor. V. S | thing 
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20 * thing ſhould induce them to ſhorten. Another 
wy inconvenience. ſtill more dangerous, is, the cuſ. 


tom they have of ſailing from Europe at all 
times though the regularity of the winds, and the 


currents hath determined the moſt en ſeaſon 


for arriving in theſe latitudes” 1 


Tuts bad practice hath given fie to the Ade. 
tion of the great and little voyage. The little 
voyage is the ſtraighteſt and the ſhorteſt, It is no 


more than eighteen hundred leagues to the moſt 


diſtant ports where there are ſlaves. It may be 
performed in thirty-five or forty days, from the 
beginning of September to the end of November; 
becauſe, from the time of ſetting out, to the time 
of arrival, the winds and the currents are favour- 
able, It is even poſſible to attempt it in Decem- 
ber, January, and ee a _ * 17 aj 


and ſucceſs. ; 


SAILING is no wad rafticable'in theſe lat 


tudes, from the beginning of March to the end 


of Auguſt. The ſhips would have continually to 
ſtruggle againſt the violent currents which run 
northward, and againſt the ſouth-eaſt wind; which 
conſtantly blows. Experience hath taught navi- 
gators, that during this ſeaſon, they muſt keep at 
a diſtance from the ſnhore, get into the open ſea, 


fail towards the fouth as far as twenty-fix or twen- 
ty- eight degrees betwixt Africa and Brazil, and 


afterwards draw gradually. nearer and nearer to 
Guinea, in order to land at a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred leagues to windward of the port 
where they are to diſembark. This route is 


numb 


occaſii 
orders 
for th 

Ta 
can tr 
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two thouſand five hundred leagues, and 22 B 6.9 * 
ninety or a hundred days fail. — 
Tuts great route, independent of 1 length; 
deprives them df the moſt favourable” time for 
trade; and for returning. The ſhips meet with 
calms, are thwarted by winds, and carried 4way 
by currents; water fails them, the proviſions are 
ſpoiled; and the ſlaves are ſeized with the ſcurvy; 
Other calamities, not leſs fatal, often increaſe the 
danger of this Meatfbn. The negroes, to the 
north of the Line, ate ſubject to the ſmall- pot, 
which; by 4 Hngularity very diſtreming, ſeldom 
breaks out among this people till after the age of 
fourteen” If this contagious diſtemper Thould af 
feſt a ſhip Whieh is at het moorings there afe ſe- 
veral known methods to leffer it's violence, But 
« ſhip attucked by it, While on it's paſſage to 
America, often lofes the whole cargo of Naves, 
Thoſe who are born to the fouth of the Line, 
eſcape this diſeaſe by another, which is a kind of 
vitulent ulcer; the malignity of which is more 
violent and"triore itricable on the ſea, and which 
is never radically cured. Phyſicians ought, per- 
haps, to obſerve this double effect of the ſmall- 
pox among the Negroes, which is, that it favours 
thoſe who'are born heyond the Equator, and ne- 
ver attacks the others in their infancy. The 
number and variety of effects ſometimes afford 
occaſion for the inveſtigation of the cauſes of diſ- 
orders, and 'for the difcovery of remedies proper 
for then. 
Tnovon all the nations Ebticerned in the Afri- 
can trade be” equally interefted in preferving the 
— SS ſlaves 
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HISTORY: 'OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


3 * * ſaves in their paſſage, they do not all attend to 


— cdhis with the ſame care. They all feed them with 


beans. mixed with a ſmall quantity of rice; but 
they differ in other reſpects in theit madner of 


treating chem. The Engliſh, Dutch and Danes 
keep the men conſtantly, in irons, and frequently 


hand-cuff the women: the ſmall number of hands 
they have on board their ſhips obliges them to 
this ſeverity. The French, who have great num- 
bers, allow them more liberty z three or four days 
after their departure they take off all their fetters, 
All theſe nations, eſpecially the Engliſh, are too 
negligent with regard to the intercourſe, between 


the ſailors with the women ſlaves. This irregu - 


larity occaſions, the death of three-fourths of thoſe 
whom the Guinea. voyage deſtroys, every year, 
None but the Portugueze, during, their paſſage, 


are, ſecured againſt revolts and other, calami- 


ties. This advantage is a conſequence of the 
care they take, to man their veſſels only with the 
Negroes to whom they have. given their freedom, 
The ſlaves, encouraged by the converſation and 
condition of their countrymen, form a tolerably 
favourable idea of the deſtiny that awaits them. 


The quietneſs of their behayiour induces the Por- 


tugeze to grant the two ſexes the happineſs of 
living together: an indulgence, which, if allowed 


ine other veſſels, would be productive of the greateſt | 


inconveniencies. tr It IR WTTy FS + ir: i TIT% 


Tas ſale of ſlaves is. not carried on in the cane 
manner throughout all America. The Engliſh, 
who have promiſcuouſly bought up Whatever pre- 
ſeared 117 in the general market, ſel their cargo 
by 
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m THR BAST AND WEST INDIES, = 
by wholeſale, . A fingle merehant buys ic entire; 
10 the planters parcel it out. What they reject 


is ſent into foreign colonies, either by 5 
or with permiſſion. The cheapneſs' of a Negro 


is a greater object to the buyer to induce him 


261 
BOOK 


to. purchaſe; than the badneſs of his conſtitu- 


tion is to deter him from it. Theſe traders will. 
one day be convinced or n n, 8 ſuch 2 
condlafty”. e e * 


Tur Portugueze, Dutch, "Poon and Pots 


who have no way of diſpoſing of the infirm and 


weakly laves, never take charge of any of them, 


in Guinea. They all divide their cargoes, ac- 
cording” to the demands of the proprietors of 
plantations. The bargain'is made for ready mo- 
ney, or for erde 3 as | circumſtances 
vary. SHoNnot 5173; N NLA 
Is America it is ed believed: and afferted, 
that the Afficans are equally incapable of reaſon 
and of virtue. The following well authenticated 
ſact will enable us to judge of this opinion. Rue 


Ax Engliſh ſhip, that traded in Guinea i in 1732, 


Wretched 
condition of 
the ſlaves in 
America, 


was obliged to leave the ſurgeon behind, whoſe + 


bad ſtate of health did not permit him to continue 
at ſea, Murray, for that was his name, was there, 
endeavouring to recover his health, when a Dutch 
veſſel drew near the coaſt, put the blacks in irons, 


whom curiofiry had brought to the ſhore, and i in- | 


ſtantly failed off with the booty. 

Taosz who! intereſted themſelves for theſe un- 
happy people, incenſed at ſo baſe a treachery, in- 
ſtantly ran to Cudjoc, who ſtopped them at his 
door, and aſked them what they were in ſearch 
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328 of? The white) man, who is with Jou, replied they, 
Yn who ſbauld be put to death, lecauſe his, brethren = 
carried ¶ aur g. . The, Europeans, anſwered the ge- 


Ip 


nerous hoſt, who. have: carried off aur countrymen, 
are barharians; kill them whenever you can find then, 
1 Bur be bo lodges with me is 4 gead mon, be is ny 
friend; my, houſe is his fartneſs ; I am his ſoldier, 
and F will deſend him. Before: yau;can get at hin, 


falſe, though judicial, roofs. of, his 
5 ab inſtead. * the 920 


perſon, 


Tring, and tuffered deat 


avou 
you Pali paſs over me. O my friends, what juſ _ 
man would ever enter my doors, if I bad. ſuffered my aj 
habitation to. be Hained with the blood of an innocent öl fe 
man ? This diſcourſe appeaſed the rage of the gred 
blacks: they retired aſhamed of the deſign that had - ag 
| brought them there; and ſome days after acknow- oblig 
leged to Murray himſelf, how happy they were WO 
that they had not committed a crime, which would weed 
have occaſioned them perpetual remorſe. ey 
Tuts event renders, it probable, chat the fir en 
impreſſions which the Africans receive in the Ney gain 4 
World, determine them either to good or bad ac- | but tþ 
tions. Repeated experience confirms the truth of ſurecs 
this obſervation: thoſe who, fall to the ſhare of : dere 
humape ; maſter, willingly eſpouſe his intereſts IR 
They. pen adopt the ſpirit and manners of bim 
the plage where they are fixed... This attachment ſocn 
is ſometimes exalted even into heroiſm. A Por- ehaſe 
tugueze flave who had fled 1 1nto. the woods, having port { 
Jearnt that his old maſter had been taken up for an hadith 
aſſaſſination, came into the court of juſtice, and mad 
acknowleged himſelf guilty of the fact; let himſelf nie w. 
be put in priſon in lieu of his maſter; brought free, 
retended made 
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n. Actions of ſo ſublime a nature muſt be ® 9,0 K 
ect; We will mention one, which, though — 


leſs heroic; is nevertheleſs very praiſe-worth. 
A-PLANTER of St. Domingo had a confidential 
ſave; whom he was perpetvally flattering with 
the hope of ſpeedy freedom; which,, however, he 
never granted him.” The more pains this kind of 
favourite took to render himſelf uſeful; the more 
firmly rivetted were his fetters, becauſe he became 
more and more neceſſary. Hope, however, did 
not forſake him, but he reſolved to "aſs the . 
fired end by a different mode. 
lx fome parts of the" iNand, the Negroes are 
obliged to provide themſelves with clothes and 
nouriſnment; and for this purpoſe they are al- 
lowed a ſmall portion of territory, and two hour 
every day to cultivate it. Thoſe amongſt them 
who are active and intelligent, do not merely 
gain their ſubſiſtence from theſe little plantations, 
but they likewiſe acquire a ſuperfluity, which in- 
ſores a _—_ to erer more” or wa conſi- 
derable. FTE 


Lewis eee ee Keen add | 


him very œconomieal, and very laborious, had 
ſoon amaſſed funds more than ſufficient to pur- 
chaſe his liberty. He offered them with tranſ- 
port for the purchaſe of his independence, which 
had been fo often promiſed him. I have tos long 
iraded with the Hood of - my fellow creatures; faid 
his maſter” to him in a tone of humiliation ; be 
free,” you teftore me te myſelf. Immediately the 
In whoſe" heart had been rather led aſtray, 
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B g'9 * than corrupted, ſold all big: ep aopemberhe 
for France. 


He was obliged to go 0 through Paris, in — 
to reach his province. His intention was to 


make but a ſhort. ſtay in that metropolis; but 


the various pleaſures he met with in that ſu- 
perb and delightful capital, detained; him till he 
had fooliſhly diſſipated the riches which he had 
acquired by long and fortunate labours, In his 
deſpair, he thought it leſs humiliating to ſolicit, 
in America, aſſiſtance from thoſe, who were ob- 
liged to him for their advancement, than to * 
it in Europe of thoſe who had ruined him. 
His arrival at Cape Frangois cauſed a Me 
| 8 No ſooner was his; ſituation. know'n, 
than he was generally furſaken all doors, were 
ſhut againſt him; no heart was. moved by com- 
paſſion. He found himſelf reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of paſſing the remainder. of his days in that 
retirement and obſcurity, which is the conſe · 
quence of indigence, and eſpecially when merited, 
when Lewis eb came to throw himſelf 
at his feet. Condeſcend, ſaid that virtuous 
freeman, condeſcend ta accept the houſe of 
« your ſlave ; you, ſhall, be ferved, obeyed, and 
e beloved in it. But ſoon perceiving that the 
reſpect which is owen to the unfortunate, and 
the attention which is due to benefactors, did not 
render his old maſter happy, he preſſed him to 
retire. to France. My. gratitude will follow 


te you, ſaid he, embracing his knees. “ Here 


16 ig a contract . an annual incoiae of 160⁰ 
| 3 « livres, 


10 
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60 dune ,' which I conjure. you to accept. 1 his B 3 K 
te freſh inſtance of your goodneſs, will be 4 — 


comfort of my future days. 


Tus annuity hath always been paid pen f 


hand ſince that period. Some preſents, as tokens 
of friendſhip, conſtantly accompanied i it from St. 
Domingo to France. The giver, and the re- 
ceiver, were both alive in 1774. May they both 


ſerve: for a, long time as a en w_ n 


uagrateful, and unnatural age! 4 ' 


SeyerAL: ads reſembling this, of 1 Dec. 3 


rou eaux, have affected ſome of the + planters; 
Several of them would readily ſays 'as'Sir William 


Gooch, governor of Virginia, when he was blam- | 


ed for returning the ſalutation of à Negro, I 
foruld be very ſorry that a Save Mat XL ER 
nerly than: myſelf. Ki. 0 115 [1:9 
Zur there are ri wh Chon, ply 
1624 Wenne delight in making their 'depend- 
ents perpetually ſenſible of their tyranny. They 
juſtly, however, receive their puniſhment in the 
negligence, infidelity, deſertion, and ſuicide of 
the deplorable victims of their inſatiable avarice. 
Some of theſe: unfortunate men, eſpecially thoſe 
of Mina, courageouſly put an end to their lives, 
under the firm perſuaſion, that they ſhall imme - 
diatcly, after death, riſe again in their own country, 
which they look upon as the fineſt in the world. 
A vindictive ſpirit furniſhes others with reſources 
ſtill more fatal. Inſtructed from their infancy in 
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| HISTORY "OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


vg 4 K der their hands, they employ them in the deſtruc- 
— tion of the cattle, the horſes, the mules, the com- 


panions of their llavery, and of every living thing 


employed in the cultivation of the lands of their 


oppreſſors. In order to remove from themſelves 


all ſuſpicion, they firſt exerciſe their crvelties on 


their wives, their children, their miſtreſſes, and on 
every thing that is deareſt to them. In this dread- 


ful project, that can only be the reſult of deſpair, 
they have the double pleaſure of delivering their 
ſpecies from a yake more dreadful than death, and 


of leaving their tyrant in a wretched ſtate of mi- 
ſery, that is an image of their on condition, 


The fear af puniſhment doth not check them. 
They are Tcarce ever know'n to have any kind of 


foreſight; and they are, moreover, certain of con- 


cealing their crimes, being proof againſt tor- 
_ tures. By one of thoſe inexplicable contradictions 


of the human heart, though common to all peo- 


ple whether civilized” or not, Negroes, though 

naturally cowards, give many inſtances of an un- 
ſhaken firmneſs of ſoul. The ſame organiſation 
which ſubjects them to ſervitude, from the indo | 
tence of their mind, and the relaxation of their 


fibres, inſpires them with vigour and unparalleled 


reſolution for extraordinary actions. They are 


cowards all their life time, and heroes only for an 
inſtant. One of theſe miſerable men hath been 
know'n to cut his wriſt off with a ſtroke of 2 


hatchet, rather than purchaſe His liberty, by ſub- 
mitting to the vile office of an executioner. An- 


other ſlave had been flight] tortured for a trifling 
fault, which he was not even guilty of, Stung 


3 by 


m THE BAST AND WEST. INDIES, | = 


by reſontonent, he determined to ſeize. upon che 300% 
whole family of his oppreſſor, and to carry them — 

up to the roof of the houſe. When the tyrant 

was preparing to enter his dwelling, he beheld 

his youngeſt ſon. throw'n down at his feet; he 

lifted vp his head and ſaw the ſecond fall like · 

wiſe. Seized with deſpair, he fell on his knees; 

to implore, in great agitation, the lite of the third, 

But the fall of this laſt of his offspring, together 

with that of the Negro, convinced him, that he 

was no longer a father, nor worthy to be one. 
Norkixo, however, is more miſerable than the 

condition of the Negro, throughout the whole 

American Archipelago. The firſt thing done, is 

to diſgrace him with the indelible mark of ſla- 

very, by ſtamping with a hot ĩron, upon his arms; 

or upon his breaſt, the name, or the mark of his 

oppreſſor. A narrow, unwholeſome hut, with; 

out any conveniences, ſerves him for a dwell- 

ing. His bed is a hurdle, fitter to put the body to 


torture than to afford ĩt any eaſt. Same earthen 5 


pots, and a few wooden diſhes are his furniture. 
The coarſe linen which covers part of his body, 
neither ſecures him from the inſupportable hears 
of the day, nor the dangerous de ws of the night. 
The foot he is ſupplied with, is caſſava, ſalt beef, 
falt cod, fruits and roots, which are ſcaree able to 
ſupport. his miſerable exiſtence. Deprived of eve- 
ty enjoyment, he is condemned to a perpetual 
drudgery in a burning climate, conftansly _— 
the rod of an unfeeling maſter, 

ALL Europe: hath for this: century Tia! . 
filled with the moſt * and the ſoundeſt 


ſentiments 
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ſentiments of morality” Wrirings, which will be 
== immortal, have eſtabliſhed in the moſt affecting 
manner, that /all men are brethren.” We are fill- 


or religious of our ferocious anceſtors, and we 
turn away our eyes from thoſe ages of horror and 
blood. Thoſe among our neighbours, whom 
the inhabitants of Barbary have loaden with i irons, 
obtain our pity and aſſiſtance.” Even i imaginary 
diſtreſſes draw tears from our eyes, both in the 
ſilent retitement of the cloſet, and eſpecially at 
the theatre. It is only the fatal deſtiny of the 
Negroes which doth not concern us. They are 
tyrannized, mutilated, burnt, and put to death, 


without emotion. The totments of a people, to 
whom we owe our luxuries, call never reach our 
hearts. * lot Av FOOT IG | 437 27 . 
Tur cies of theſe ſlaves, 1 cis 


colonies. In thoſe where there are very exten- 
five territories, a portion of land is generally 


of life. They are allowed to employ a part of 


ments that on other days they ſpare from the time 
allotted for their meals. In the more confined 
iſlands; the coloniſt himſelf furniſhes! their food) 


dy ſea from other countries. Ignorance, avarice; 
or poverty, have introduced into ſome colonies; 
a method of providing for the ſubſiſtence of Ne- 
| groes, n deſtructive both to the men and 
the 


ed with indignation at the cruelties, either civil 


and yet we liſten to theſe accounts coolly and 


where deplorable, is ſomething different in the 


given them, to ſupply them with the neceſſarieb 


the Sunday in cultivating it, and the ſew mo- 


the greateſt part of "which hath been imported 
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the —— i They are allowed on Satuiday: 28 
or ſome other day, to work in the neighbour· —— 
ing plantations, or to plunder them, in order 
to procure a maintenance for the 17280 of the 
week. % Hein notar wo 9 09 
BrstpE theſe diMerengerarfing: Nom the par- 
kicular ſituatiön of the ſertlements in the Ame 
Hican iſlands, each European nation bath a man- 
ner of treating ſlayes peculiar to itſelf. The Spa- 
niards make them the companions of their in- 
dolence; the Portugueze, the inſtruments of their 
debauchery; the Dutch, the victims of their 
avafice: By the :Engliſh, they are conſidered 
merely as natural productions, which ought nei- 
ther to be uſed; nor deſtroyed without neceſſity; 
but they never treat them with familiarity; they 
never ſmile upon them, nor ſpeak to them. One 
would think they were afraid of letting them 
ſuſpect, that nature could have given any one 
mark of reſemblance betwixt them and their llabes. 
This makes them hate the Engliſh. 1/The French, 
leſs haughty; leſs diſdainful, conſider the Africans 
as a ſpecies of moral beings ;' and «theſe unhappy © 
men, ſenſible of the honour of ſeeing: themſelves 
almoſt treated like rational creatures, ſeem to for- 
get that their maſter is impatient of making his 
fortune, that he always exacts labours from them 
above their ſtrength, . N. al 45 m 4 
want ſubſiſtencte L 
Tur opinions of Dahon habe allo Ae 
influence on the condition of the Negroes of 
America. The proteſtants, who are not actuated 
by a defire of keg FUR ſuffer them to 
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B A K live in Mohanimediſm,-or in that idolatry in which 
— they were born, under a pretence, that it would be 


injurious to keep their dᷣretbren in Cbriſ in a ſtate of 


ſlavery. - /The'catholics/think themſelves obliged 
to give them ſome inſtruction, and to baptize 
them; but their charity extends no further than 
the bare ceremonies.of a baptiſm, which is wholly 
uſeleſs and unneceſſary to men who dread not the 
pains of hell, to Ane they _ Ks are accuſ- 
tomed in this life, - 3 

Tus torments they? eigen Is their Qlavery, 
and the diſorders to which tliey are liable in Ame- 
rica, both contribute to render thenr inſenſible to 
the dread of future puniſhment, They are parti- 
cularly ſubject to two diſeaſes, the yaws, and a 


_ complaint that affects their ſtomach. The firſt 


effect of this laſt diſorder is, to turn their:ſkin and 


complexion to an olive colour. Their tongbe be- 


comes white, and they are overpowered by ſuch a 


deſire of ſleeping that they cannot reſiſt: they 


grow faint, and are incapable of the leaſt exerciſe, 


It is a languor, and a general relaxation of the whole 


machine. In this ſituation they are in ſuch a ſtate 
of deſpondency, that they ſuffer themſelves to be 
knocked down rather than walk. The loathing 
which they have of mild and wholeſome food; is 
attended with a kind of rage for every thing that is 
ſalted or ſpiced. Their legs ſwell, their breath is 


obſtructed, and few of them ſurvive tliis diſorder. 


The greateſt part die of ſuffocation, after having 


ſuffered and languiſhed for ſeveral months. 


Tux thickneſs of their blood which appears to 


| be 232 theſe diſorders, may proceed from 


ſeyeral 
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endeav 
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ſeveral cauſes. One of the principal, is, ondoubt- 1 0.0 * 
edly, the melancholy which muſt ſeize theſe men Gyms 
who are violently tor'n away from their country, 
are fettered like criminals, who find \ themſelves 
all on a ſudden on the ſea, where they contitive 
for two months or ſix weeks, and who, from the 
midſt of a beloved family, paſs under the yoke of 
an unknow'n people, from whom they expect the 
moſt dreadful puniſhments. [A ſpecies of food, 
new to them, and diſagreeable in itſelf, diſguſts 
them in their paſſage. At their arrival in the 
iſlands, the proviſions that are diſtributed to 
them, are neither good in quality, nor ſufficient 
to ſupport them. The caſſava, which is particu- 
Jarly allotted to them, is very dangerous in itſelſ. 
The animals who eat. of it are rapidly deſtroyed, 
though by a. contradiction, which is often found 
in nature, they are very fond of it. If this root 
doth not produce ſuch fatal effects, among man+ 
kind, it is becauſe they do not make uſe of it till 
all it's poiſon hath been extracted i preparation. 
But with what negligence muſt. nat theſe pre- 
e eee ee 
ject of them. 

Ar hath Drin time 3 e eee 
endeavouring to find out ſome” reniedy againſt 
this diſorder in the ſtomach. , It bas been found, 
after ſeveral experiments, that nothing was more 

ſalutaty, than to give the blacks who were ar- 
tacked with it, three ounces of:the juice of a ſpe- 
eies of colocynth, with almoſt a ſimilar doſe of a kind 
of oracte, know 'n in the iſlands by the name of jar 
gon. This, drink i Preceded by:9 purgative, which 
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conſiſts of halle frgchra.of gumboage Sled in 


Wik, or in honey- water.. 

Tux yaws which is the fecondudidaader EY 
lar to Negtoes, and which accompanies them 
from; Africa to America, is contracted in the 
birch, or by communication between the. ſexes, 
No age is free ſrom it; but it more particularly 
attacks at the periods of infancy and youth. Old 
people have ſeldom ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport 
the long and violent treatment which it requires. 

Tux are ſaid to be four ſpecies of yaus. 


The yaws with puſtules, large and ſmall, as in 


the ſmall pox ; that which reſembles lentils ; and 
laſtly the red yu which is the moſt: ee 
of all. 
Tun yiewdditcick every part of the body; but 
more eſpecially the face. It manifeſts "itſelf by 
granulated red ſpots, reſembling a - raſberry. 


L734 2000 5 Y T2425 4101 16H £27 


' Theſe ſpots degenerate into | ſordid ulcers, and 


the diſorder at length affects the bones. It is 
not in general attended with mueh ſenſibility. 


Fxvxxs ſeldom attack the perſous who are af- 


flicted with the yaws; they eat and drink as uſual, 


but they have an almoſt inſuperable averſion for 


every kind of motion, without which; Wuner, 
no cure can be expected. Enn e False 


Tus eruption laſts about three months; the oy | 


tients are fed, duting this long ſpace of time; with 


the Catalou; or Rotmia Brafilienſis, with rice, dreſſed 


without either greaſe or butter, and the only drink 


which is allowed them is watery in which one or 


muſt alſo be kept very warm, and made to uſe ever 
THOR ſort 


other of theſe vegetables hath been boiled. They 
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ſpiration. 
Ar length the * comes, ben ic is _— 
ſary to purge and bathe. the patient, and to ad- 


miniſter mercury do him both internally and by 
friction, in ſuch a manner as to bring on a gentle 


ſalivation. The effect of this remedy, which is 
the only ſpecific againſt the diſeaſe, is to be affiſt- 
ed by a diet drink made with herbs; or with the 
ſudorific woods. This proceſs muſt even be con- 
tinued for a long time after the cure is conſidered 
as complete. 455 . 

Tus ulcer, which, hath erben as a drain ne 
ing the treatment, is not always cloſed at the 

termination even of the diſorder. It is then cur- 


ed with red eee, and a digeſave oint⸗ 


ment. 
Tas Negroes have a ti niethiad of dips 
ing up their puſtules; they apply to them the 


black of the ſaucepans, mixed with the Jes w z 


lemon or citron. | | 

ALL the Negroes; as well I as 3 500 
come from Guinea, or are born in the iſlands, 
have the yaws once in their lives: it is a diſeaſe 
they muſt neceſſarily. paſs thfough; but there js 


no inſtance of any of them being attacked with. it 


a ſecond time, after having been radically cured. 
The Europeans ſeldom or never cateh this diſor- 


der, notwithſtanding the frequent and daily con- 


nection which they have with the Negro women. 
Theſe women ſuckle the children of the white peo 
ple, but do not give them the yaws. How is it 
poſſible to reconcile theſe facts, which are id 
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* HISTORY- Or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
SCREC roſtible, wich the ſyſtem: which phyſicians ſeem to 


— have adopted with regard to the nature of the 


yaws ? Can it not be allowed, that the ſemen, | 


the bloog, and {kin of the Negroes, are ſuſcepti- 

ble oſ a virus peculiar tu their ſpecies? The cauſe 
of this diſorder, perhaps, is the ſame as that 
which occaſions their colour: one difference is 
naturally productive of another: and there is no 
being or quality chat —_ a detached 
from others in nature. 

Bor whatever this diſorder may be, it is . 
monſtrated, that fourteen or fifteen hundred 
thouſand blacks, who are now diſperſed over the 
European colonies of the New World, are the 

- | ' unfortunate remains of eight or nine millions of 
flaves that have been conveyed there. This 
dreadful deſtruction cannot be the effect of the 
elimate, which is nearly the ſame as that of Africa, 


much leſs of the diſorders, to which, in the opinion 


of all obſervers, but few fall a ſacrifice. It muſt 
therefore originate from the manner in which theſe 
faves are governed: and en not an error of 
* nature be corrected?ꝰ? 
i t an e ſtep Wee in this reformation 
manger the oak be to attend minutely to the natural and 
3 moral ſtate of man. Thoſe who go to purchaſe 
more fav. blacks / on the coaſts of ſavage nations; thoſe who 
portable. convey them to America, and eſpecially thoſe who 
direct their labours, often think themſelves oblig- 
ed, from their ſituation, and frequently too for the 
fake of their own-ſafety; to oppreſs theſe wretched 
men. The heart of thoſe who conduct the ſlaves is 
loſt to 5 8215 of 3 is ignorant of every 
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motive to eriforte obedience, except thoſe of fear or 3 9,9 K 
ſeverity, and theſe are exerciſed with all the fero- — — 


rious ſpiric of a temporary authority. If the pro- 
ietors of plantati6ns would ceaſe to regard the 


care of their flaves, as an occupation below them, 
and conſider it as an office to which it is their 
duty to attend, they would ſoon difcard theſe er- 
rors that ariſe from a ſpirit of cruelty; The hif- 
cory of all mankind would ſhew them, that, in or- 
der to render lavery uſeful, it is, at leaſt, neceſ- 
fary to make it eaſy ; that force doth not prevent 
the rebellion of the mind ; that it is the maſter's 
intereſt that the ſlave ſhould be attached to life, 
and that nothing is to be expected from him the 
moment that he no longer fears to die. 

Tars principle of enlightened reaſon, derived 
from the ſentiments of humanity, would contri- 


bute to the reformation of ſeveral abuſes. - Men 
would acknowlege the neceſſity of lodging, 


clothing, and giving proper food to beings con- 
demned to the moſt painful bondage that hath ever 
exiſted ſince the infamous origin of ſlavery. They 
would be ſenſible, that it is naturally impoſſible 
that thoſe who reap no advantage from their own 


labours, can have the ſame underſtanding, the 


ſame ceconomy,the ſame activity, the ſame ſtrength, 
as the man who enjoys the produce of his induſtry. 
That political moderation would gradually take 
place, which conſiſts in leſſening labour, alle- 
viating puniſhment, and rendering to man part. 
of his rights, in order to reap, with greater cer- 
tainty, the benefit of thoſe duties that are impoſed 


"_ him. The preſervation of a great number 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


R 22 K of ſlaves, whom diſorders occaſioned, by vexa · 
—,— tion or regret deprive the colonies of, would be 


the natural conſequence of ſo wiſe a regulation, 
Far from aggravating the yoke that oppreſſes 
them, every kind of attention ſhould be given to 
make it eaſy, and to diſſipate even the idea of it, 

by favouring a natural propenſity that ſeems A 
liar to the Negroes. | 


Trix organs are extremely ſenſible. of the 
powers of muſic. Their ear is ſo true, that in 
their dances, the time of a ſong makes them ſpring 
up a hundred at once, ſtriking the earth at the 
ſame inſtant. - Enchanted, as it were, with the 
voice of a linger, or the tone of a ſtringed in- 
ſtrument, a vibration of the air is the ſpirit that 
actuates all the bodies of theſe men: a ſound agi- 
rates, tranſports, and throws them into extaſies. 
In their common labours, the motion of their 
arms, or of their feet, is always in cadence, At 
all their employments they ſing, and ſeem always 


as if they were dancing. Muſic animates their 


courage, and rouzes chem from their indolence. 
The marks of this extreme ſenſibility to harmony 
are viſible in all the muſcles of their bodies, which 
are always naked. Poets and muſicians by nature, 
they make tlie words ſubſervient to the muſic, by 
a licence they arbirrarily aſſume of lengthening or 
ſhortening, them, in order to accommodate them 
to any air that pleaſes them. Whenever any ob- 
ect or incident ſtrikes a Negro, he inſtantly makes 


it the ſubject of a ſong. In all ages this hath been 


the origin of pociry. Three or four words, which 
are alternately repeated by the ſinger and the ge- 
neal 
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neral chorus, ſometimes conſtitute the "whole B 90 K 
Five or ſix bars of muſic compoſe tlie 


le length of the ſong. A circumſtance that 
appears fingular, is, that the ſame air, though 
merely a continual repetition of the Tame tones, 
takes entire poſſeſſion of them, makes them work 
or dance for ſeveral hours: neither they, nor 
eren the white men, are diſguſted with that te- 
dious uniformity which theſe repetitions might 
naturally occaſion. This particular artachment 
is owen to the warmth and expreſſion which they 
introduce into their ſongs. Their airs are gene- 
rally double time. None of them tend to inſpire 
them with pride. Thoſe intended to excite 
tenderneſs, promote rather a kind of languor. 
Even thoſe which are moſt lively, carry in them 


a certain expreſſion of melancholy. This is 


the higheſt entertainment to minds of great len- 
fibility. | . 

So ſtrong an inclination for muſic might be- 
come a powerful motive of action under the di- 


tection of ſkilful hands, Feſtivals, games, and 


rewards, might on this account be eſtabliſhed 
among them. Theſe amuſements, conducted 
with judgment, would prevent that ſtupidity ſo 


common among ſlaves, eaſe their labours, and 


preſerve them from that conſtant melancholy 
which conſumes them, and ſhortens their days. 
After having provided for the preſervation of the 
blacks exported from Africa, the welfare of thofe 
who were born in the Iſlands chemſelves, would 
then be conſidered. 
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HISTORY OF SBTTLEMENTS AND- TRADE 


Tux Negroes are not averſe from the Propagas 

tion of their ſpecies, eyen in the chains of ſlavery, 
But. it is the cruelty of the maſters which bath 
effectually prevented them from complying with 
this great end of nature. Such hard labour is 
required from Negro women, both before and 
after their pregnancy, that their children are either 
abortive, or live but a ſhort. time after delivery. 
Mothers, rendered deſperate by the puniſhments 
which the weakneſs of their condition occaſionz 
them, ſometimes ſnatch their children from the 
cradle, in order to ſtrangle them in their arms, 
and ſacrifice them with a fury mingled with a ipi- 
rit of revenge and compaſſion, that they may not 
become the property of their cruel maſters. This 
barbarity, the horror of which muſt be wholly im- 
puted to the Europeans, will perhaps convince 
them of their error. Their ſenſibility will be 
rouzed, and engage them to pay a greater atten- 
tion to their true intereſts. They will find, that 
by commirting ſuch outrages againſt humanity, 
they injure themſelves; and if they do nat become 
the benefactors of their ſlaves, they will at leaſt 
geaſe to be their executioners, 


Turr will, perhaps, reſolve to ſet free 0 
mothers WhO ſhall have brought up a canſiderable 
number of children to the age of ſix years. The 
allurements of liberty are the moſt powerful that 
can influence the human heart. The Negro wo- 
men, animated by the hope of ſo great a bleſſing, 
to which all would aſpire, and few would be able 
. fo obtain, would muſs negle&t and infamy be 
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ſucceeded by a virtuous emulation to 1 up 2 4 * 
children, whoſe number and preſervation would — 


ſecure to them freedom and tranquillity.” 

Arrzz having taken wiſe meaſures not to de- 
prive their plantations of thoſe ſuceours ariſing 
from the extraordinary fruitfulneſs of the Negro 
women; they will attend to the care of conduct- 
ing and extending cultivation by means of popu- 


lation, and without foreign expedients, Every 


thing invites them to en this my and natu- 
ral ſyſtem, ZR 

Tuxkx are ſome powers, whoſe ſettlements in 
the American iſles every day acquire extent, and 
there are none whoſe manual labour doth not 
continually increaſe, Thefe lands, therefore, 
conftantly'1 require à greater number of hands to 
clear them. Africa, where all Europeans go to 
recruit the population of the colonies, gradually 


furniſhes them with fewer men, and ſupplies them 
at the ſame time with worſe flaves, and at a higher 


price. This ſource for the obtaining ſlaves will 
be gradually more and more exhauſted. But were 
this change in trade as ehimerical, as it ſeems to 


be not far diſtant, it is nevertheleſs certain, that a 


great number of ſlaves draw'n out of @ remote 
region, periſh in their paſſage, or in the New 
World; and that when they come to America 
they are ſold at a very advanced price; that there 
are few of them whoſe. natural term of life is not 
ſhortened ; and that che greater part of thoſe who 
attain a wretched old age, are extremely ignorant, 
and being accuſtomed from their infancy to idle- 


neſs, are frequently very voft for the employ- 
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HISTORY Or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B 00 * ments to which they are deſtined, and are in a 
hymn continual ſtate of deſpondency, On account of 


their being ſeparated from their country. If we 


do not miſtake in our opinion, cultivators born in 


the American iſlands themſelves, always breath- 


ing their native air, brought up without any other 


expence than what conſiſts. in a cheap food, habi- 
tuated in early life to labour by their own parents, 
endowed, with a ſufficient ſhare of underſtanding, 
or a ſingular aptitude for all the uſeful arts; ſuch 


cultivators cannot but be preferable to ſlaves that 


have been ſold, and live in a ſtate of perpetual 
exile and reſtraint. 


Tu method of ſubſtituting i in the cs of * 


reign Negroes thoſe of the colonies themſelves, i is 


very obvious, It wholly conſiſts in ſuperintend- 
ing the black children that are born in the Hands, 


in confining to their workhouſes that multitude 


of ſlaves who carry about with them their worth- 


leſſneſs, their licentiquſneſs, and the luxury and 


inſolence of their maſters, in all the towns and 
ports of Europe; but above all, in requiring of 
navigators ho frequent the African coaſts, 


that they ſhould form their cargo of an equal 


number of men and women, or eyen of a majority 
of women, during ſome years, in order to reduce 


chat difproportion. When. prevally- between tlie 


N ſexes. = 


T+1s laſt precaution, * tn 25 pleaſorez 
of love within the reach of all the blacks, would 
contribute to their eaſe and multiplication. Theſe 
unhappy men, forgetting 'the weight of their 


chaing, would Vith tranſport ſee themſelves live 
again 
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XI. 


are faithful, even to death, to thoſe Negro women wy ns 


whom love and ſlavery have aſſigned to them for 
their companions; they treat them with that com- 
paſſion which the wretched mutually derive from 
one another, even in the rigour of their condition; 
they comfort. them under the load of their em- 
ployments; they ſympathize, at leaſt, with them, 
when, through exceſs of labour, or want of food, 
the mother can only offer her child a breaſt that is 
dry, or bathed. in her tears. The women, on 
their part, though tied down to no reſtrictions of 
chaſtity, are fixed in their attachments; provided 
that the vanity of being beloved by white people 
does not render them inconſtant. Unhappily this 
is a temptation to infidelity, to which they have 
too often opportunities to n 


Tros who have inquired into the cauſes of 
this taſte. for black women, which appears to be 
ſo depraved in the Europeans, have found it to 
ariſe from the nature of the climate, which, under 
the torrid zone, irreſiſtibly excites men to the 
pleaſures of love; the facility of gtatifying this 
inſurmountable inclination without reſtraint, and 
without the trouble of a long purſuit . from a 
certain captiyating attraction of beauty, , diſcover- 
able in black women, as ſoon as cuſtom hath once 
reconciled the eye to their colour; but princi- 
pally from a warmth of conſtitution, which gives 
them the power of inſpiring. and returning the 
moſt ardent tranſports. Thus they revenge them- 
ſelves, as it were, for the humiliating deſpondency 
of their condition, by the violent and inordinate 
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n 3 K paſſion which they excite in their maſters; nor 
32 do our ladies in Europe poſſefs, in a more ex- 


Origin and 
progreſs of 
 Navery. 

Arguments 
made uſe of 
to juſtify it, 
Refutation 
of them, 


alted degree, the art of waſting and running out 
large fortunes than the Negro women. But thoſe 
of Africa have the ſuperiority over thoſe of 
Europe, in the real paſſion they have for the men 


who purchaſe them, The happy diſcovery and 
prevention of conſpiracies that would have de- 


ſtroyed all their oppreſſors by the hands of their 
flaves, hath been often owen to the faithful at- 
tachment of theſe Negro women. The double 
tyranny of theſe unworthy uſurpers of the eſtates 
and liberty of ſuch a number of people, deſerved, 
GO, ſuch a puniſhment, 

We will not here ſo far debaſe ourſelves as to 
enlarge the ignominious lift of thoſe writers who 
devote their abilities, -to juſtify by policy what 
is reprobated by morality, In an age where ſo 
many errors are boldly expoſed, it would be un- 


pardonable to conceal any truth that is intereſting 


to humanity. If whatever we have hitherto ad- 
vanced hath ſeemingly tended only to alleviate 
the burthen of ſlavery, the reaſon is, that it was 


firſt neceſſary to give ſome comfort to thoſe un- 


happy beings, whom we cannot ſet free; and 
convince their oppreſſors that they are cruel to 
the prejudice of their real intereſts, But, in the 
mean time, until ſome conſiderable revolution 
ſhall make the evidence of this great truth felt, it 
may not be improper to purſyc this ſubject fur- 


" ther. We ſhall then firſt prove, that there is no 
reaſon of ſtare that can authoriſe ſlavery. We 


ſhall not be afraid to Cite to the tribunal of reaſon 
| and 
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0 juſtice thoſe governments which tolerate this Þ Im. 
cruelty, or which even are not mum to malte — 
it the baſis: af their power. 

+ SLayeRY is à ſtate in which a man hath lot 
either by force or by convention, the property of | 
his own perſon, and of hoe 4 maſter can ons 
poſe as of his qwn effects. 

Tuts odious ſtate was TIA in "the Kit 
ages. Men were all equaly; but that natural 
equality did not laſt long, As there was not yet 
any regular form of government eftabliſhed to 
maintain ſopial order; as none of the lucrative 
profeſſions exiſted, which the progreſs of civilifa- 
tion hath ſinee introduced among the nations, 
the ſtrongeſty or the moſt artful, ſoon ſeized upon 
the beſt territories ; and the weaken: and leſs 
cunning, were obliged to ſubmit to thoſe wha 
were able to feed and to defend them. This 
ſtate of dependence was tolerable. In the ſimpli- 
city of ancient manners, there was no great dif- 
ference between a maſter and his ſervants. Their 
dreſs, their food, their lodging, were almoſt alike. 
If, at any time; the ſuperior, impetuous and vio- 
lent, as ſayages generally are, gave way to the 
ferociouſneſs of his character, this was a tranſitory 
act, which made no alteration in the habitual 
ſtate of things. But this arrangement did not 
long ſubſiſt. Thoſe who commanded, readily 
accuſtomed themſelves to believe, that they were 
of a ſuperior nature to thoſe who obeyed. They 
kept them at a diſtance, and debaſed them. 
This Oy" was attended with fatal conſe- 

quences; 
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4 & quences;z the idea of conſidering theſe unforty- 
* nate people as flaves grew familiar; and they 


became really ſo. Each maſter diſpoſed of them 
in the manner which was the moſt favourable to 
his intereſt and to his paſſions. A maſter who 


had no further uſe for. their labour, ſold or ex- 
changed them: and he Who was deſirous of in- 


crealing the number of n enden them 
to multiply. 

_ Wan ſocieties, 1 more ng and i more 
numerous; acquired a knowlege of the arts and 
of commeree; the weak found a ſupport in the 


magiſtrate, and the poor found reſources in the 
ſeveral branches of induſtry. They both emerged, 


by degrees, from the kind of neceſſity they had 


experienced of ſubmitting. to ſlavery, in order to 


rocure ſubſiſtence, The cuſtom of putting one's 
ſelf in the power of another, became every day 
leſs frequent, and liberty was at length conſidered 
as a precious and unalienable property, - | 
Is the mean while, the laws, which were im- 
perfect and ferocious, ſtill continued, for ſome 
time, to impoſe the penalty of ſervitude, As in 
the times of profound ignorance, the ſatisfaction 


of the offended perſon was the only aim which an 


il - contrived authority propoſed, thoſe who had 
infringed the principles of juſtice, with regard to 
the perſon who accuſed them, were given up to 
him. The. tribunals were afterwards determined 


by more extenſive and more uſeful views. Every 
crime appeared to them, and with reaſon, an 
offence againſt ſociety; and the criminal be» 
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came the ſlave of the tate, which diſpoſed of hor” * 
him in the manner moſt advantageous for the wigs 


public good. At chat period there were no 
other captives, except thoſe acquired in war. 
BzroRE a power was eſtabliſned to maintain 
order, the conteſts between individuals were very 
frequent, and the conqueror never failed ro re- 


duce the yanquiſhed to a ſtate of ſervitude. This 


cuſtom continued for a long time, in the dif- 
putes between nations, becauſe, as each com- 
batant took the field at his own expence, he 
remained maſter of the priſoners he had taken 
himſelf, or of choſe which, in the divifion of 
the ſpoil, were given to him as a reward for his 


ations. But when the armies became merce- 


nary, the government, who were at the expence 


of the war, and who ran the riſk of the evem, 
appropriated to | themſelves the ſpoils of the 


enemy, of which the priſoners were always the 


moſt important part. It was then neceſſary to 
purchaſe ſlaves from the ſtate, or from the neigh- 


bouring ſavage nations. Such was the practice 


of the Greeks, and of the Romans, and of all 
people who choſe to increaſe their enjoyments, 


by this inhuman and barbarous cuſtom. 


Eukor relapſed again into the chaos of the 
primary ages, when the people of the North 


ſubverted the coloſſal empire, which had been 


raiſed, with ſo much glory, by a warlike and 


politic republic. Theſe barbarians, who had 
had ſlaves in the midſt of their foreſts, multiplied 
them prodigiouſly in the provinces which they 


inyaded, Not only thoſe who were taken in 


arms, 
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BOOK arms, were reduced to ſervitude, this humi. 
— liating ſtate became alſo the portion of citizens, 


who cultivated quietly at home the arts which 
flouriſn in times of peace. However, the 


number of freemen was more conſiderable in 


the ſubdued countries, during the time that the 
conquerors remained faithful to the form of 
government which they had thought proper to 
eſtabliſh, in order to contain their new ſub- 


jects, and to protect them from foreign invaſions, 


But, no ſooner had this ſingular inſtitution, which 
collected a nation, commonly diſperſed, into a 
conſtantly ſtanding army, loſt it's influence; no 
ſooner had the fortunate affinities which united 
the meaneſt ſoldier of this powerful body to their 
King, or to their General, ceaſed to exiſt, than 
a ſyſtem of univerſal oppreſſion was eſtabliſhed, 
There was no longer any remarkable diſtinction 
between thoſe who had preſerved their independ- 
ence, and thoſe who had for a long time ene 


under the yoke of ſlavery. 


Tur men who were free, whether they were 
inhabitants of the towns, or of the country, re- 
ſided upon the king's domains, or upon the ter- 
ritories of ſome baron. All thoſe who were in 
poſſeſſion of fiefs, pretended, in thoſe times of 
anarchy, that a man who enjoyed no diſtinction 
from birth, whoever he might be, could only 
poſſeſs a precarious kind of property, which had 
originally proceeded from. their liberality. This 


_ . Prejudice, perhaps, the moſt extravagant that 


hath ever afflicted the human ſpecies, perſuaded 


the nobles that they could never be guilty of 
injuſtice, 
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injuſtice, whatever were the obligations they ® 09 * 


might impoſe upon ſo baſe an order of being. 


AccorDiInG to theſe principles, they were not 
allowed to abſent themſelves, without leave, from 
their native country. They were not allowed to 
diſpoſe of their property, either by will, or by 
any other act made in their life-time z and their 
Lord was their undoubted heir, when they died 
without leaving any poſtetity, or when this poſte- 
rity were fixed in another part of the country. 
They were not allowed to appoint guardians to 
their children; and the liberty of marrying was 
granted to thoſe only who had putchaſed it. So 
much was it apprehended that the people ſhould 
acquire an inſight on their. rights and intereſts, 
that the liberty of learning to read was one of 
the favours granted with the moſt reluctance. 
They were compelled to the moſt humiliating 
vaſſalages. The taxes which were impoſed upon 
them were arbitrary, unjuſt, oppreſſive, and de- 
ſtructive of the ſpirit of activity and induſtry, 
They were obliged to bear the tyrant's expences 
when he arrived; their proviſions, their furni- 
ture, their flocks, were all abandoned to pillage, 
If a law-ſuit was begun, it was not poſſible. to 
end it in an amicable manner, becauſe this me- 
thod would have deprived the lord ↄf the rights 
that were to accrue to him from the ſentence. 
Every kind of exchange between individuals was 
prohibited, at the period when the lord of the 
manor choſe himſelf to ſell the proviſions which 
they had collected, or which they had even pur- 


chaſed. Such was the ſtate of oppreſſion under 
I | which 
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BOOK which the claſs of people groaned who were tit ſurround 

l - laſt in. treated. If any of the vexations we have to pay n 

| Juſt given an account of, were unknow'n in cer. bute, 1 

[ tain places, others were ſubſtituted to them which conſtitut 

i _ often more intolerable. & fuge am 

i Sou towns in Italy, which by fovttiare not clain 
e had acquired the poſſeſſion of ſome commun 
branches of commerce, were the firſt to be proportu 
1 aſhamed of ſuch a ſituation ; and their riches fur- their ine 
| niſhed them with the means of ſhaking off the Wart 
4 yoke of their feeble deſpots. Others purchaſed was ſo f 
| their liberty of the Emperors, who, in the courſe remainec 
N of the bloody and laſting diſputes which they had deplorab 
. with the Popes, and with their vaſſals, thought Theſe, \ 
| themſelves exceedingly fortunate to ſell privi- to their 
"| leges, which the ſtare of their affairs did not per- them at 
| mit them to refuſe. Some princes were even kind of 
i prudent enough to ſacrifice that part of their au- ever a fi 
| thority, which the ferment excited in men's minds; fitence. 

| made them foreſee thar they, ſhould ſoon be de- ſmalleſt; 
| prived of. Several of theſe towns remained in- with des 
ſulated; but the majority united their intereſts, ſtrate. 
{ All of them formed political ſocieties, governed them z tl 
by laws which had been dictated by th citizens illegal; 

| themſelves. but they 
| Tux ſucceſs with which this revolution in go- diction. 
I vernment was attended, ſurprized the neighbour- ſame as 
if ing nations. In the mean while, as the kings, and they live 
| barons who oppreſſed them, were not compelled the 2 
i by circumſtances to give up their ſovereignty, admittec 
Il they contented themſelves. with granting to the ta em 
| towns in their dependence valuable and conſi- diſtinEtrr 
| derable immunities. They were authorized to the igne 
REO? ſurround Vor. 
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ſurround themſelves with walls, to bear arms, and B 9c OK 
to pay no more than a regular and moderate tri- —.— 


bute. Liberty was ſo effential a point of their 


conſtitution, that whenever a. bondſman took re-" 


fuge among them, he became a citizen, if he was 
not claimed during the courſe of the year. Theſe 


communities, or municipal bodies, profpered in 
proportion, to their polition, their population, and | 


their induſtry. ._ 
Waun the condition 5 men, Ts.” res, 


was ſo fortunately improved, that of the ſlaves 


remained the ſame; that is to ſay, the moſt 
deplorable which it is poſſible to conceive, 
Theſe, wretched people belonged | ſo. entirely 


to their maſters, that they ſold or exchanged 


them at pleaſute. They were not allowed any 
kind of property, even out of their ſavings, vhen- 
ever a fixed ſum was aſſigned them for their ſub- 
fiſtence. They were put to the torture for the 
ſnalleſt miſdemeanor. They might be puniſhed 
with death, without the interference of the magi- 


ſtrate. Marriage was for a long time forbidden to 


them z the connections between the two ſexes were 
illegal; they were tolerated, andeven encouraged, 
but they were not honouted with the nuptial bene- 
diction. The condition of the children was the 
ſame as thatepf their fathers ; they were born, 
they lived, and they died in ſlavery. In moft of 
the courts of judicature, their reſtlmony was not 
admitted againſt a free man. They were obliged 
to: wear à particular dreſs ; and this humiliating 
diſtinction recalled every moment to their minds 
the ignominy of- their exiſtence. To complete 
Voß, Vo U | theſe 
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appropriazed pet or to, themſelves x 
the time of their invaſion. The nature of theſe 
eſtates did not allow them to be diſnemberel. 
From that time it became impoffible for the pro- 
prietor to retain, all his layes under his own in- 
ſpection, and he was compelled to diſperſe them 
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Proportioned to their labour, Thus gratifications, 
which moſt commonly conliſted of a greater or leſs 
conſiderable part of the produce of the lands, were 
_ By. this arrangement the villa formed a kind 
of allocistian with their maſters. The riches 
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the proprietor to attend to ſlaves who cultivacet = Mn 
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Ir ſometimes happened; that a bold as, . 
prifinly man, who had laid out confiderable funds [I TELE 
on his farm, wus driven from it before he hall ne 
reaped the fruits of his advances; | This inconve- n 
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were then apiftoeratic;-" The chief of every re- 
public was pefpetually at war wich his batons. 
Being for the moſt part unable to reſiſt them by 
force; he was obliged to have recourſe to arti- 
fice. That atrifice, which was employed to tile 5 
greateſt advantage; was to protect the flaves 
againſt the tyranny of their maſters, and to un- 
dermine the power of the nobles, by diminiſhing 
the dependence of their ſubjects. It is not im- 
probable but that ſome Kings favoured the ſpirit 
of liberty, from the only motive of general uti- 
lity ; but moſt of them verre viſibly induced to 
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3 * their perſonal intereſts; than from principles of bye 
w—_— manity and benevolerice, 

Howsver this may be, the revolution was 80 

complete, that liberty became more general 

throughout the greateſt part of Europe, than it 

had been in any climate, or in any age. In all 

antient governments, in thoſe even which are 

always propoſed: to us as models, moſt of the 

people were condemned to a ſhameful and cruel 

ſervitude. The more the ſocieties acquired know. 

lege, riches, and power, the more did the num- 

ber of ſlaves increaſe, and the more deplorable 

became their fate. Athens reckoned twenty va 

ſalg to one citizen. The diſproportion was ſtill 

greater at Rome, become the miſtreſs of the uni 

verſe. In both the republics, ſlavery was carried 


to the utmoſt exceſs of bee el of miſery, and of 


1 


us, the pie are insnitely more happy, even 
under the moſt deſpotic empires, than they were 
formerly under the beſt regulated democracies, 
Bur no ſooner was domeſtic liberty revived in 
Europe, than it was annihilated in America, The 
Spaniards, whom the waves firſt caſt, upon, theſe 
ſhores. of the New World, did not imagine they 
owed any duties to a ſet of men who were not of 
their complexion, and who did not practiſe thei 
_ -cuſtoms or their religion. They conſidered them 
only as the inſtruments of their avarice, and 
loaded them with irons. + Theſe weak men, who 
had not the habit of Jabour, ſoon expired among 
the vapours of the mines, or in other \occups- 


tions almoſt as 3 Slaves were then 1 
' ar 
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for from Africa. Their number hath increaſed, 3 0 * 


in proportion as the cultivations have been ex- . 
tended. The Portugueze, the Dutch, the Eng- 
liſh, the French, the Danes, all theſe nations, 
whether free or enſlaved, have ſought, without 


remorſe, an increaſe of fortune in the labours, the 


blaod, and the deſpair of theſe pee 25 


ple, What a horrid ſyſtem! 


LizzRTY is the property of one's fear; Three 


kinds of it are diſtinguiſhed. Natural liberty, 
civil liberty, and political liberty : that is to fay, 
the liberty of the individual, the liberty of the 
citizen, and the liberty of a nation. Natural li- 
berty is the right granted by nature to every man 
to diſpoſe of himſelf at pleaſure. | Civil liberty is 


the right which is inſured by ſociety to every citi- 
zen, of doing every thing which is not contrary 


to the laws. Political liberty is the Rate of a 
people who have not alienated their ſovereignty, 
and who either make their own laws, or who 
conllitiley a "i in ** pegs of eu legiſ- 


lation. 


chained up, and kept in ſubjection, becauſe they 


have no notion of what is juſt or unjuſt, no idea 
of grandeur or meanneſs. But in man, liberty is 


the principle of his vices or his virtues. None 


but a free man can ſay, I will, or I will not; and 
conſequently none but a free man can be n | 


of praiſe, or be liable to cenſure. 
W1THovrT liberty, or the property of one's own 
body, and the enjoyment of one's mind, no man 
95 ca 


Taz firſt of theſe liberties i is, afies at, the: 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtie of man. Brutes are 
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ſarily expend in labour for him, and how much 
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K be either a huſband, a \fifier, a yelation or 
Ra a friend: he hath neither a country, a fellow ci. 


tiaen: nor a God. The flave, impelled by the 


wicked man, and Who is the inſtrument of his 


wickedneſs, is inferior even to theidog, let looſe 
by the Spaniard upon the American; far con- 


ſcience, which the dag hath not, ſtill remains 
with the man. He who baſely abdicates his li- 
berty, gives himſelf up to remotſe, and to the 


| t miſery Which can be experienced by a 
thinking, and ſenſible being. If there be not any 


| power under the heavensy- which. can change my 
nature and reduce me to the ſtate af brutes, there 
is none; which can diſpoſe of my liberty. God: 
is my father, and not my maſter I am his child, 
and not his ſlaye. How is it: poſſible: that I 
. | ſhovld, grant to political pauer, what I . Per 


divine omnipatence7 1 


WII theſe: eternal: an nee ee * | 
foundazjon. of all morality the baſis of all ra- 
tional igayernment; be: conteſted ? They will; and 


the audacious argument will be dictated by. bar- 
barous and ſordid avarice. Behold that proprietor 
of a veſſel, who; leaning, upon his deſk, and with 


the pen in his, hand, regulates: the number of 
enormities he may cauſe to be committed on the 
Coaſts of Guinea; who conſiders at leifure, what 
number of firelocks he ſhall: want to obtain one 


Negro, what fetters will be neceſſary to keep him 


chained on board his ſhip, hat whips will be requir- 
ed to make him work; who caleulates with coolneſs, 


every drop of blood which the ſlave muſt neceſ- 
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it vill produce; whe confiders whether 4 th Mi 1 x 
woman will be of mots advantage to him by er — 
feeble lab6urs; of by going through the dangers 
of child-birth. Fou ſhudder !—If thete exiſted 
any religion which tolerated, or which gave only 
a tacit ſanction to ſuch k ind of hotrors; if abſorb- 
ed in ſome idle or ſeditious queſtions, it did not 
inceſſantly exclaim againſt the authors or the in- 
ſtruments of this tyranny i it ſhout conſider i& _ 
as 4 crime in d ſlave to hreak his chains; if it 
ſhould: ſuffer to remain in it's community, the 
iniquitous judge who) condemns the fugitive to 
death: if ſuck a religion, I ſay, exiſted, ought 
not the miniſters of it E under * 
ruins of their altars? 13 þ 

Max or demons,. whictw: ever eons VT will 
you dare to juſtify the attempts you make againſt 
my independence, by pleading the right of the 
ſtrongeſt? What, is not the man who wants to 
enſlave me, guilty? Doth he only make uſe of 
his rights?” Where are theſe: rights? Who hath 


ſtamped them with a character ſacred enough to 7 


ſlence mine? I hold from nature the right of 
defending myſelf, and it hath not given thee 
that of attacking me. If thou doſt think thyſelf 
authoriſed ' to oppreſs me, becauſe thou art 
ſtronger or more dextrous than I am, complain 
not if my vigorous' arrn ſhall rip up thy boſom | 
in ſearch of thy heart. * Complain: nol, when | 
in thy tor'n entrails; tho6- ſhalt feel that death 
which I ſhall have conveyed into them with thy 
food,” s an 2 25 or more FOTO than thou 
; „. 4 1 2 art; | 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS. AND TRADE 


B 0.0. K art; be the victim in thy turn, and expiate the 
— crime of having been an oppreſſor. 


Bor, it is alleged, that in all regions, and i in 
all . e hath been n more or leſs eſtabliſh- 


a GRANT its 1. as Ueki it galt to me, 
whas other people in other ages have done? Are 
we to appeal to the cuſtoms of antient times, or 
to our conſcience ? Ate we to liſten to the ſug- 
geſtions of intereſt, of infatuation, and oß bar- 
bariſm, rather than to thoſe of reaſon and of 


juſtice ? If the univerſality of a practice were ad- 
mitted as a proof of it's innocence, we ſhould. 


then have a complete apology for uſurpations, 
conqueſts, and for every ſpecies of oppreſſion. 
Bur the antients, it is ſaid, thought themſelves 
to be maſters of the lives of their ſlaves; and we, 
become more humane, diſpoſe only of: their li 
berty and of their labours. 
Ix is true, the progreſs of cabs hath en· 
lightened the minds of all modern legiſlators upon 
this important point. All codes of laws, without 


exception, have exerted themſelves for the preſer- 


vation of man, even of him who languiſhes in aſtate 
of ſlavery. They have agreed, that his exiſtence 
ſhould be put under the protection of the magil- 

trates, and that the tribunals of juſtice alone ſhauld 
be able to haſten the end of it. But hath this lay, 
the moſt ſacred of all ſocjal inſtitutions, ever been 
put in force? Is not America peopled with atro- 


- cious coloniſts, who inſolently uſurp the rights of the 


ſovereign, and deſtroy by the ſword, or by fire, the 
unfortunate victims of their ayarice? Poth not 
| this 
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chis clan inſraction of the laws, to ** Book, 
liſgrace of all Europe, ſtill remain unpuniſhed? — 


{ challenge any defender or panegyriſt of our hu- 


manity and of our juſtice, to adduce an inſtance 
of any one of theſe ien 0G loſt their life 
upon a ſcaffold. 

Lr us ſuppoſe, 2 he regulations, which, 


according to the panegyriſt, do ſo much honour 
to our age, be ſtrictly obſerved ; will the ſlave 
be, on that account, much leſs an object of com- - 


paſſion? What! does not the maſter, who diſ- 


poſes of my ſtrength at his pleaſure, likewiſe diſ- 


poſe of my life, which depends on the voluntary 
and proper uſe of my faculties? What is exiſt- 
ence to him, who has not the diſpoſal of it? I 
cannot kill my fave; but I can make him bleed 
under the whip of an executioner; I can over- 


whelm him with ſorrows, drudgery, and want; I 
can injure him every way, and ſecretly undermine 
the principles and ſprings of his life; I can ſmo- 
ther, by flow puniſhments, the wretched infant 


which a Negro woman carries in her womb, Thus 
the laws protect the flave againſt a violent death, 

only to leave to my cruelty the right of making 
him die by degrees. The right of lavery is in 
fact, that of perpetrating all ſorts of crimes: 
thoſe crimes which invade property; for ſlaves 
are not ſuffered to have any even in their own 
perſons: thoſe crimes which deſtroy perſonal 
ſafety ; for the ſlave may be ſacrificed to the ca- 
price of his maſter: thoſe crimes which make mo- 
deſty ſhudder. My blood riſes at theſe horrid 
images. I deteſt, oy abhor the human ſpecies, 
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men born for flavery; their di 
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B 32 0 * cottipgſtd'onty- of victim and execütioners; and 
— "if ir is" er to b | 


bettef; tray * bed anal. 
hifateck! 3714 4 19 39 09152 Lan lle: 
Bor el Nell, fay thel, 1 

poſitions are nar- 
row, treacherous, and wicked; they themſelves 
allow the ſuperiority of our underſtandings, and 


almoſt acknowlege the juſtice of our authority,” 


Tux minds of the Negroes are contrated; 5 be. 
cauſe ſlavery deſtroys all the ſprings of the ſou]. 
They are wicked; but not ſufficiently ſo with 


you. They are treacherous; becauſe they are 


under no obligation to ſpeak truth to their ty- 
rants, They acknowlege the ſuperiority of our 
underſtandings, becauſe we have perpetuated | 
their Ignorance; they allow the juſtice of our 


authority, becauſe we have abuſed their weak 


neſs. As it was impoſſible for us to maintain our 
ſuperiority by. force, we have, by a criminal 
policy, had recourſe to cunning. We have al- 
moſt perſuaded them that they were a ſingular 
ſpecies, born only for dependence, for ſubjecl ion, 
for labour, and for chaſtiſement. We have ne- 
glected nothing, that might tend to degrade theſe 
unfortunate people, and We have N up- 
braided. them for their meanneſs. 


Bur theſe Negram, it is further urged, were 


born llaves. . 


_ BARBARIANS, : willy you ne me, 0 a 
man can be the property of a, ſoyereign, a ſon 
the property of a father, a wife the property of a 


| huſband, a domeſtic the property of a maſter, a 
ee property of a planter? 


| Provo 
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unt THE/BAST AND WES? NO. * aig 


ProvD: and diſdainful being who ane K 
vow thy brothren, wilt thou nevef perecive that — 
this contertipt; recoils upon rhyſelf ? 1f thob gt 
wiſh that thy. pride ſhould be 'ennobled; 'exert a 
ſufficient elevation of mind, to make it conſiſb in 
the neceſſary aſſinities which thou haſt wich e, 
unfortunate men whom thou do'ſt debaſe; | I 

' Ons common father; an immortal ſoul; I fü- 
ture ſtate of felicity, ſuch is hy true "glory, and 


ſuch likewiſe is theirts. 
Bur, 05 is | goyernment ieſeif that ſelle the 
ſlaves. ; 173 I £4 F 


How aid the flare acquire that right? Lerthe* 
magiſtrate be ever ſo abſ6lute; is he proprietor 
of the ſubjects ſubmitted to hi empire? Hatch he 
any further authority, but that with which he is 
intruſtedd by the citizen? And have any people 
ever had r ne; of n of Nr * 
bert? 5 
Bur bels lives tes ſold themſelves. If they: 
belong to themſelves, they have a right to diſ- 
poſe of themſelves. It is his buſineſs to put a 
price on his liberty; and when thar'is ſettled, 
whoever” gives him the N hath acquired” a 
legal right over him. 

No man hath the right of ſelling himſelf; bo- 
cauſe he hath no right to accede to every thing 
which an unjuſt; violent, and depraved maſter 
might require of him. He is the property of 
God, who is his firſt maſter and from whoſe / 
authority he is never releaſed. The man WhO 
ſells him, makes à deceitful bargain with = 
un becauſe he loſes his own value. 
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BOOK the money, as ſoon as it is paid to him, remains, 
W with his perſon, in the hands of his maſter. 
What property can a man be in poſſeſſion of, 
who hath given up every right of property? 
Nothing can belong to him who hath agreed 
to have nothing. He cannot even have virtue, 
1 honeſty, nor a will of his own. » The man who 
3 hath reduced himſelf to the condition of a de- 
1 | ſtructive weapon, is a madman, and not a ſlave, 
A man may ſell his life, in the ſame manner as a 
ſoldier does, but he cannot as a ſlave; and 
this conſtitutes the difference of the two o condi- 
tions. f 
Bur theſe "Waal had bees 1 in war, and 
; would have been murdered if we had not in- 
M rerfered. _ 
1 Wourp there hand been any wars wichour 
you? Are not the diſſentions among thoſe people 
owen to yourſelves? Do you not carry deſtruc- 
tive weapons to them? Do you not inſpire them 
un with the deſire of uſing them? Will your vel- 
41 ſels neyer forſake thoſe deplorable ſhores, till after 
1 | the deſtruction of the miſerable race who inhabit 
= them? Why do you not ſuffer the victor to make 
[31 what uſe he chooſes of his victory; apd why do 
11 you become his accomplice? 


1 | Bur they were criminals, who 1 1 | 
tf or the greateſt puniſhments, and were condemned 
; : in their own country to Mlavery.., Are you then 
1 the executioners of the people of Africa? Beſide, 
N - who was it that condemned them? Do you not 
| | know, that in a deſpotic ſtate there is no criminal 

N 

| 

| 


but the tyrant ? The ſubject of an abſolute prince 
Por 


/ 


— 
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is the ſame as the ſlave in a ſtate repugnant to 1 0.0 K 
nature. Every thing that contributes to keep a n 
man in ſuch a ſtate, is an attempt againſt his per- 
ſon. Every power which fixes him to the tyranny 
' of one man, is the power of his enemies: and all 
thoſe Who are about him, are the authors or 
abettors of this violence. His mother, who 
taught him the? firſt leſſons of obedience; his 

neighbour, who ſet him che example of it; his 
ſuperiors, Who compelled him into this ſtate; 
and his equals, who led him into ĩt by their opi- 
nion: all theſe are the miniſters and inſtruments 
of tyranny. The tyrant can do nothing of him- 
ſelf; he is only the primum mobile of thoſe efforts 
which all his ſubjects exert to their own mutual 
oppreſſion. He keeps them in a ſtate of perpe- 
tual war, Which renders robberies, treaſons, 
aſſaſſinations lawful. Thus, like the blood which 
flows in his veins, all crimes originate from his 
heart, and return thither as to their primary 
ſource. Caligula uſed to ſay, that if the whole 
human race had had but one head, he ſhould have 
taken pleaſure in cutting it off. Socrates would 
have ſaid, that if all crimes were heaped upon one 
head, that e 55 70 one e e to oa 
ftricken off. 

Bur en more cle in Amegen than 
they did. in Africa, © 

WBERETORE then are cleſe Jobs conltantly 
ſighing after their own: country ? Why do they 
reſume their liberty as ſoon as they are able? 
Why do they prefer deſerts, and the ſociety of 
wild beaſts, to a condition that appears to you 
. | ſo 
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America, the people are ſla ves. The only ad- 


ſeafce à region know 'n, 
— chindſelf. chat he is maſter of his perſon, that he 
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B 20 * Ao mild? Why doth deſpair: induae: them to de; 
wy rpy themſelves, or to poiſon you! Why: do 


their, women ſo frequently. proeure abortion, in 
ordor that their children may not partake of their 
melancholy deſtinylk When you ſpeak to us of 
the. happineſs ; of our flaves, you ate falſe to 
yourſelves, and you deceive us. It is the utmoſt 
pitch of exttavaganee to attempt to transform fy 


ſtrapge a barbarity into an; act of Humanity. 


BV it iscurged, that in Europe, as well as in 


vantage we have over the Negtoes|is;: that we can 
breabione chain to put on another.. 

Axt is but too true; moſt nations are enflaved; 
"The mutleinude-ds generally facrificed'to the paſ- 
Bons of a ftw privileged reffors;. Theft is 
ere a man can flattet 


dan diſpoſe, at pleaſure, of his. zuhoritance; and 
that he can quietly enjoy the fruits of his induf- 
try. Even in thoſe countries that ae 


te poke of ſervitude; the cititzen deptived of 
the produce: of his labour, by. che wants incef- 


Jody renewed of à rapacious or need govern- 
ment, is continually reſtrainedt inthe moſt lawful 
means of acquiring felicity. Laberty is ſtifled in 


All parts, by. extravagant ſuperſtitions; by bat- 


barous cuſtoms; and by obſolete" Jaws. It will 
one day certauily-Tiſe again from it's aſhes, In 


proportion as morality; and policy thall be im- 
. man will recover his rights. But where- 
fore, While we are waiting for theſe fortunate 
e and Win ages of: proſperity, 
. wherefore 


, 


2 
. N 


| IN THE. BAST, AND, WEST INDIES. 
nene muſt there be an unfortunate race, 
to 'whom even #h 8 comfortable and hongurable 


name of freeman. is denied, and who, notwith- 
hindi” - crab of evenly." muſt be de- 
rived of the hope even of obtaining it? What 


ever, therefore; may be ſaid, the condition of 
_ unfortunate people is vey reer hon 
boi FL 3 Th HEMT OE NUT. ks 
Tus laſt argument which hath . fed in 
juſtifications of flavery, hath been to fay; that ic 
was the only method which could be found to lead 
Negroes td the bleffings of OA le, * the 
grear benefit öf baptiſm,” 2 20001049 HAY 

o bebrftergr Jeu! "how is it poſible that 
thy n mazljns could have been pefverted'to 

fy fuch an infmte number of horrid acts? If 

55 Ga religion; did really thus give a fane- 
tion to the avarice of e it's ſanguinary 

tenets ought for ever to be proſcribed. It ſhould 

either be aboliſhed; or it Id difavow, in the 
face of the whole univerſe, the enormities that 
are i A to it Let not it's miniſters be ap- 
preheblive''s ine too much enthuſiaſm 
upon ſuch a che The mote they ſuall be in- 
flamed upon it, the better will they ſerve their 
cauſe. "— ranquilliry' would be criminat in * 
and wiſdom wilf break forth in their tranſſ 


Tus man who defends the fyſtem of every, 
will undoubtedly complain, that we have not al- 


lowed to his arguments all the energy of which 


they were ſuſceptible. This may pollibly be. 
Who is the man, who would proſtitute his talents 
in the Sen of the your” abominable of all 

1 an 8 cauſes, 


. 
f 
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3 22 * cauſes, or who would, employ hie eloquence, ir 
wm he, had any, in the juſtificagion of,3. multitude of 
murders. already. committed, and of a multitude 
af others ready, to he per petrated ) Execytioner 
of thy brethren, take thyſelf che pen in thy hand 
if chou dareſt, quiet the perturbations of thy con- 
ſcience, and 88 thine accomplices in their 
crimes. e turd 5 n $567 * vt C 
1 oo "ook refuted. with greater. energy, and 
more at lange, the arguments, had to combat; 
but the ſubject was not worth the pains, Are 
many exertions due, or muſt dhe utmoſt intenſe· 
neſs of thought be heſtowed upon him who doth 
not ſpeak as he thinks Would not ac 
of contempt be more, ſuitable, chan diſpute 50 
him who pleads fat his on intereſt againſtjultic cc 
and againſt his own,convigian? * in, 
IAE already; laid. too much For; the, honeſt 
pu ory ye Oc 
enough for the inhuman trader. yr % oY v1 y As MAY 
er'us, therefore, haſten to ſubſtitute che light 
of reaſon, and/, the ſentiments of nature to the 
blind ferociouſacſcof our andeſtors . ¶ Let us break 
the bonds of. { many victims to our 2 
prineiples, ſhovld we cuen he obliged. £0: diſcard 
a commerce which is founded only * 
and the object of which is luxury. 
Bur even this is not necefſary;,.. There i is 0 
;accaſior to give up thoſe convehiencies Which 
euſtom hath ſo much endeated to us. We may 
draw them ſtom Africa itſelf. The moſt valu- 
able of them are indigenous chere, and it would 


SS *— * 


6 tlie others. Can 
/ there 


pendent, 
Wel. 


- 1 . e mee. A 


10% 


99% 


children in — kh ſome — capti- — 


ces, would determine to cultivate _ lands, 
that they might enjoy; hahitually, alli the ady * 
tages of a virtuous and well- regulated ſociety 
PaaHAs it would not even be impoiũble 2 
obtain theſe productions from the colonies with- 
out peopling them with ſlaves. The proviſions 
might, be gathered by the hands of free people, 
and would from, that time be conſumed. withour 
remorſa. A riogy II e of eros 
In bender bene this end; which; is generally 
conſidered as chimerirali it would not be neceſ- 
ſary, according to the ideas of an enlightened 
man, to releaſe ſtom their chains thoſe, upfortu- 


nate people, who are either born, or have grow'n | 


old in ſervitude. Theſe ſtupid men who, would 
not haye been prepared. for ſuch, a change of 
ſituation, would be incapable of conducting 
1 they. would ſpend their lives in habi+ 

tual indolence, or in the commiſſion of ali kinds, 
of erimes. The great benefit of liberty muſt be 
preſerved ſor their poſterity, and even chat with 
ſome modifications. Theſe children, till they 


attain their, twentieth year, ſhould belong to the 


maſters of the manufacture or plantation where 
they were born, in order that he may be reim- 
burſed the expences which he will have been ob- 
liged to incur for bringing them vp. The five. 
following years they ſhould ſlill be obliged to 
ſerve him, but for a. ſtipulated ſalary ſettled by. 
the law. Aſter this time they ſhould. be inde - 
pendent, provided their conduct had not. deſerved 
Vol. V. 1 much 
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e & much cenſure. -If they ſhould have been giilty 10 


— of any weighty crime, they ſnhould be con- quirin 
demned by che mugiſtrates to public labour for a rally f 
more or leſs conſiderable time. A hut ſhould clothe: 
be given to the new citizens,” with ground ſuf Why 
eient to make à ſmall garden, and the treaſory fine tl 


ſhould be at the expence of this eſtabliſhment, penſib 
No regulation ſhould deprive theſe men, become powers 
ſree, of the power of extending the property to the 
which ſhall have been gratuitouſly beſtowed upon There 


them. To put ſuch reſtraints upon their activity ſome 
and their intelligence, would be to loſe, by abſurd cheir 
laws, the fruits of ſo laudable un inſtitution. have g 


Tus arrangementy"according to all eppear- which: 
ances, would be artended'with the happieſt effects. ence. 
The popilation of the Bldchs which is at preſent accordi 
checked by the regret bf bringing into the world ſubject: 
| none but beings Who are condemned to misfor- perious 
Ul tune and infamy, will make a rapid” progreſs. eyen to 
iſt This offspring will be moſt tenderly taken care of We ha 
iff by thofe very mothers,” whs ofcen 160k Inexpreſ- ſelves, 
| ne deligtit in ſtiffing them, or in ſeeing them der moi 
perim. Theſe men, actuſtomed to occupation, | 
in expeftation of certain liberty, and who wilt not 
have an extent of property ſufficient for their ſub- 
ſiſtence, Will ſell their labours" to whomever 
would be inclined or able to pay for them. Their 
work will indeed coſt more than that of the flaves, 
but it Will alſo be more profitable. A greater 
degret of labour, will give a greater” abundance 
: of þ roductions to the colonies, which will be en- 
able ro riches; to acquire a greater quan- 
tity of merchandize from the mother country. 
$i Zwf © 44 Is 
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rally fertile, and of diſpenſing with the want of 
clothes, would plunge theſe men in idleneſs ? 
Why then (do not the inhabitants of Europe con- 
fne themſelves to ſoch labour as are of indiſ- 
penble abceſſity ?- Why do they enhavſt their 
powers in laborious employments which tend only 
to the gratiſication of a few momentary; fancies? 


There: are amongſt us a tbhouſand profeſſions, * 


ſome” more laborious than others, which owe 
1 our inſtitutions. Human laws 
have giren riſe to n. Variety of ſactitious wants, 
vhich otherwiſe would never have had an exiſt- 
ence. By diſpaſing of every ſpecies of property 
according ta their capricibus inſtitutions, they have 
ſubjected an infinite number of people to the im- 
perious will of their fellow - creatures, ſo ſar as 
even; to make them ſing and dance for ſuhſiſtence. 
We have amongſt us - beings, formed like our- 
ſelves; who have conſented to bury themſelves un- 
der mountains; in order to furniſii us wich metals, 
and with copper, which may perhaps poiſon us: 
why da we imagine that the Negroes are leſs dupes 
and teſs fooliſn than the Europeans? 
Wm we are reſtoring theſe unhappy beings.” 
to liberty, we muſt be careful to ſubje& them to 
our laws and manners, and to offer them our ſu- 
perfluities. We muſt give them a country, give 
them intereſts to ſtudy, productions to cultivate, 
and articles of conſumption agreeable to their re- 
ſpectire taſtes, and our colonies will never want 
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Is it then apprehended, that the facility of fn 
quiring ſubſiſtence. without labour, on a foil natu- — 
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His rokx eee mae re 


0 hands, 4 


— 2 become more eee 92 gre 10 TO FA 


I order to overturn the whole fyſtern Kane 
ry, which is ſupported by /paſſions' {b- univerſal, 
by laws ſo authentic, by the emulation of fuch 
powerful nations, by prejudices ſtill more power- 
ful, to what tribünal ſhall we refer the cauſe of 
humanity; /which/ſo'matiy men are in ton 
to betray? Sovereignsof che earth, you alont ean 
bring about this revolution, If you do not {port 
with the reſt of mortals; if you do not regard the 
power of kings as the right of a ſacceſsfub plun- 
der, and the obedience of ſubjects as artfully ob. 


tained from their ignorante; reflect on your ou 
obligations. Refuſe the ſanction of youf autho. | 


rity to the infamous and criminal traffig uf men 
turned into ſo many herds of cattle; andꝭ chis trade 
will ceaſe. For once unite, for the happineſs of 
the world, thoſe powers and deſigns which have 
been ſo often exerted for it's uin. If ſome one 
among you would venture to found the expect 


tion of this opulence and grandeur on the gene- 
roſity of all the reſt, he ĩnſtantly becomes an ene- 
my of mankind; who ought to be deſtroyed; Tou 


may carry fire and fword into his territories. Tour 
armies will ſdon be in with the ſacred en- 


thuſiaſin of humanity. : You will then perdeive 


what difference virtue makes between men who 
ſuccour the ee agg mercenaries who. . 
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ple and aheir maſters 227 perhaps, they have never 
been attended to in any public tranſactions. if 


then, ye nations of Europe, intereſt alone can 


exert it's influence over you, liſten to me once 
more. Tour ſlaves ſtand in no need either of 
your generoſity or your counſels, in order to break 
the ſacrilegious yoke of their oppreſſion, - Nature 
ſpeaks a more powerful language than philoſophy, 
or intereſt, , Already haye two colonies of fugi- 
tive Negroes been eſtabliſhed, to whom treaties 
and power give a perfect ſecurity from your at- 


tempts. Theſe are ſo many indications of the 4 


impending, ſtorm, and the Negrocs only want a 
chief, ſufficiently courageous, to lead them on to 
vengeance and laughter A „ ds 21 
Vunmief this grent man, whom nature owes 
dren? Where is he ?. He. will undoubtedly a 

pear, he will ſhew. himſelf, he will lift up the Gi 
cred; ſtandard of liberty. This venerable ſigna] 


vill collect around him the companions, of his 


misfortunes. They will ruſh on with more impe- 
tuolity than torrents; they will leave behind them, 
in all parts, indelible traces of their juſt reſent- 
ment. Spaniards, Portugueze, Engliſh, Fr rench, 

Dutch, all their tyrants will become the victims 


of fire and ſword. The plains of America will 


ſuck up with tranſport the blood which they have 
ſo long expected, and the bones of ſo many 
wretches, heaped upon one another, during the 
courſe of ſo many centuries, will bound for joy, 
The Old World will join it's plaudits to thoſe of 


the New. In all parts the name of the hero, who 
mg: ſhall 
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ſhall have reſtored the rights of the human ſpe». 


Wa cies will be bleſt ; in all parts trophies will be 


The culture 
of the ſoil 
of the Ame- 
rican Archi-, 


ago, hath 
Forde. 


erected: to his glory. Then will the black code be 
no more; and the white code will be a dreadful 
one, it. che conqueror 1 ee he gen of 
repriſals. 15 

Tit this terclotion Woll tale plane; the Ne- 
groes groan under the oppreſſion of labours, the 
deſcription of Which cannot 2 warn? us more 
and more in their deſtiny. : 

Taz ſoil of the American iſlands hath little re- 
ſemblance to ours. "It's productions are very diſ. 
ferent, as well as the manner of cultivating them. 
Except ſome pot-herbs, ene is ſow'n e 
every thing is planted. a 

Tonleco being the firſt production that was 
cultivated, as it's roots do not ſtrike deep, and the 
leaſt injury deſtroys them, a ſimple harrow was 
only employed to prepare the lands which were 
to receive ĩt, and to extirpate the noxious weeds 
which would have Nur it. ſ "OW nem —_ 
prevails, : 

Wut more croubleſtita eee begun to be 
attended to, and which'were leſs delicate, the hoe 
was made uſe of to work and weed; but it was 
not employed over the whole extent of ground 
that was to be cultivated. © It was thought ſuffi- 
cn to dig a hole for the reception of the plant. 
Tux inequality of the ground, moſt commonly 
full of hillocks, probably gave riſe to this cuſtom, 


It might” be apprehended, that the rains, which 


always fall in torrents, ſhould deftroy, by the ca- 
vities they make, tar land that had been turned 
8 vp, 


"WEST INDIES, 


ht bs the 300k 
co af the firſt ſettlements, extended this practice 


to the moſt level plains, and cuſtom, which no one 
ever thought of . deviating from, gave a ſanction 
to it. At length ſome planters, who were adven- 
turous enough to diſcard former prejudices, 
thought of uling the plough, and it is probable, 
that this method will become general Wherever 
it ſhall, be found, praticable. It has every cir- 
cumſtance in it $ garant. 1 £98 ke} it deſir- 
able. , % the FO: OO 

| 4 ah ky of * iNands were FR lands, | 
when the Europeans undertook to clear them. 
The firſt that were occupied, have far a long time 
yielded leſs produce than they did in the begin- 
ning. Thoſe which have been ſuccellively, clear 
ed, are likewiſe, more or leſs exhauſted, in pro- 
portion to the period of their firſt cultivation. 
Whatever their ſerulity at firſt might have been, 
they. all loſe it in proceſs of time, and they my 
ſoon. ceaſe to requite the labours of t thoſe. w 
cultivate thern, if art be not exerted to aſſiſt 15 


ture. fa 2311 ft. tt Haun, it, 


Ir is 4. paingiple of agriculture, 2 ay 
ming by naturaliſts, that the earth becomes fer · 
tile only in proportion as it can receive the influ- 
ence of the air, and of all thoſe. meteors. which 
are directed by this powerful agent, ſuch as fogs, 
dews, and rains. Continual tillage can only pro- 
cure this advantage to it: the iſlands in particu- 
lar conſtantly require it. The wet ſeaſon muſt 
be choſen for. turning up the ground, the dryneſs 
of 2 * be an impediment ta fertility. 

X 4 Ploughing 
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* wh * Ploughing cannot be attended with any inconve- 
nience in lands that are level. One might pte- 
9 the danger of having ſhelving grounds de- 
ſtroyed by ſtorms, by making furrows tranſverſely, 
on à line that ſhould croſs that of the hope of the 
hillocks. If the decliyity were ſo ſteep that the 
cultiyated grounds could be carried away, not- 
withſtanding, the furrows, ſmall drains; ſomething 
deeper, might be added for the fame purpoſe at 
particular diſtances, which would partly break the 
ſorce and velocity that the ſteepneſs of un. 
adds to the fall of heavy rains | 
Tax utility of the plaugh*would not wh ih 
limiced to the producing a greater portion of the 
vegetable juice in plants; it would make their 
produce the more certain. The iſlands are the 
regions of inſects: their multiplication there is fa- 
voured by a conſtant heat, and one race ſucceeds 
another withour i interruption. The extenſive ra · 
yages they make are well known. Frequent and 
ſucceſſive ploughing would check the progrefs of 
this devouring race, diſturb their re-produc- 
tion, kill great numbers of them, and: deſtroy 
greateſt part of their eggs. Rerhaps, chis ex- 
pedient would not be ſufficient agaiuſt the ran 
14 which ſhips have brought from Europe into Ame- 
; | rica, where they have increaſed to that degree, 
14 | thar. they often deſtroy: onexthird of the crops 
| The induſtry of ſlaves might alſo be called in to 
1  afliſt, and their vigilance __ be TER 
if dome gratification; 9 00 
7 'F 


+ Tar uſe of the plough ee probably int 
N the 6 r z it 1 know'n 
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JP greateſb patr'of the coat. The manure 
by 


there in uſe is called Varech, à kind of { 
which, when ripe is derached from the water, and 
driven on the ſtrand by the motion of the waves: 
it is very productive of ſertility i but if employed 
without previous preparation, it communicates'to 
the ſugar a diſagrecable hitterneſs, which "muſt 
ariſe from the ſalts that are imptegnated with'oily 
rticles'abounding in'ſea-plants;” Perhaps, in or 
- to take off this bitter taſte it would only be 
to burt the plant, and make uſe of the 
— The ſalts being by this operation detached! 
from the oily particles, and triturated by vegeta- 


tion; would-circulate more freely in the bee, 


and impart to it purer juices. e e 
Tut interior Parts of this country have not till 
lately been dunget;" "Necefity will make this 
practice become more general; and in time the 
foil of America will 'be'afliſted by the fame me- 
thods of cultwation as the foil of Europe; but 
with-more difficulty. In the iſlands where herds 


Fat 


— 


of cattle are not ſo numerous, and where there is 


ſeldom the convenience of ſtables, it is nec 
to have recourſe to other Kinds of manure, and 
multiply” them as much as poffible, in order to 
compenſate the quality by the quantity. The 
greateſt reſource will always be found in the weeds, 
from which v ſefol plants muſt be conftantly freed. 
Theſe muſt be collected together in heaps, and 
left to putrify. The colonifts who cultivate coffee; 
have ſet the example of this practice; But with 
that degree of indolence' which the heat of the 
occaſions in all manual labour, A pile of 
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4 weeds is heaped up at the bottom of the coffee, 


and watery juices. 


trees, without regarding whether theſe werds, 
which, they do not even take the trouble of cover. 
ing with earth, heat the. tree, and harbour the in- 
ſects that prey upon it. They have been equall/ 
negligent. in the management of their cattle. 


Axt che domeſtie quadrupeds of Europe were 


imported into America by the Spaniards; and it 
is from their ſettlements that the colonies of other 
nations have been ſupplied. Excepting hog, 
which are ſound to thrive beſt in countries 
— wich aquatic productions, inſects and 
reptiles, and are become larger and better taſted, 
all theſe animals have degenerated, and the few 
t remain in the iſlands are very ſmall. Though 
the badneſs of the climate may contribute ſome- 
thing to this degeneracy, the want of care is, per- 
haps, the principal cauſe. They always lie ia the 
open field. They never have either bran or oats 
them, and are at graſs the whole year. 


given 
The coloniſts have not even the attention of di- 


viding the meadows. into ſeparate Portions, in 
order to make their cattle to paſs from one into 
the e other. They always feed on the ſame ſpot, 
without allowing the graſs time to ſpring up 
again. Such paſtures can only produce weak 
Too quick a vegetation pre- 
vents them from being properly ripened, Hence 
the animals, deſtined for the food of man, afford 
only fleſh that is tough and flabby. 

 TrosE animals, which are reſerved for ow 
Wo bur very. little ſervice. The oxen draw but 
. loads, and that not all * long. They are 
always 


alway! 
the he 
tom. 


driven 
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a number. Thea by 9 * 
the head, but by the neck, after the Spaniſh cuſ - 
tom. They are not ſtimulated by the goad, but 
driven by a . and are directed by e 
deres, (5) 6) TH 

Warn the mae 0 not en ohio Se of cat 
riages, mules are employed inſtead of onen. Theſe 
are ſaddled after a ſimpler method than in Europe, 
but much inferior to it in ſtrength. A mat is fixed 
on their back, to which two, haoks are ſuſpended 
on each fide, the firſt that are caſually met with 
in the woods. Thus equipped, they carry, at 
moſt, half the weight that European horſes can 
bear, and go over but half the ground in the ; 
ſame time. +, 

Tux pace + * 1 Gow 3. 
have preſerved ſomething of the fleetneſs, fire, ; 
and. docility of thoſe of Andaluſia, from which 
they derived their pedigree z.but their ſtrength is 
not anſwerable to their ſpirit. It is geceſſary to 
breed a great number of them, in order to ob- 
tain that ſervice. which might be had from 

a ſmaller number in Europe. Three or four of 
| kom muſt be harneſſed to very light LES uſed 
by indolent people for making excurſions, which 
they call Journeys but which with us would only 
be an airing. , | 

THe degeneracy of the lil in the iNands 
might have been prevented, retarded, or dimi- 
niſhed, if care had been taken to renew them by a 
foreign race. Stallions brought from colder or 
warmer countries, would in ſome degree have 
corrected the influence © of the climate, feed, and 

: rearing. 
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B40;0'X' rearing. | With: the mares of the country they 
Nh. 

— would have produced a new race far ſuperior, as 
they would have come from a climate different 
from that into which they were imported. 

II is very extraordinary, that fo ſimple an idea 
ſhould never have obcurred to any of the plant - 
ers; and that there has been no legiſlature at- 
tentive enough to it's intereſts, to ſubſtitute in 
it's ſettlements the biſon to the common ox. 
Every one who is acquainted! with this animal, 
ruſt . recolle& that the biſon has a ſofter and 
brighter ſkin, a diſpoſition leſs dull and ſtupid 
than our bullock, and a quickneſs. and docility 

far ſuperior. It is ſwift! in running, and when 
mounted can ſupply the place of a horſe. It 
thrives as well in ſouthern countries, as the ox 
that we employ loves cold or temperate climates. 

This ſpecies. is know 'n only in the eaſtern iſlands, 
and in the greater part of Africa. If cuſtom had 
leſs influence than it commonly has, even over 

the wiſeſt governments, they would have been 
ſenſible, that this vſeful animal was ſingularly well 
| adapted, to the, great Archipelago of America, 

1:1 ; and that it would be, yery eaſy to export it, at a 

| very {mall EXPENCE, from the Gold Coaſt, or the 

_ coaſt of Angola. 

Iwo rich planters, one in 1 the 7 

in St. Domingo, equally ſtricken with the weak · 
eſs of thoſe, animals, which; according to eſta- 


| | | __ » © Earrings: endeavoured to ſubſtitute the camel to 
—_ them. This experiment, formerly tried without 


ſucceſs i in Peru by the Spaniards, did not ſucceed 
better 


lied cuſtom, were employed in drawing and 


tnt of | 
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better here, nor was it poſſible it ſhould, It is BOK 
well knbw!ng'vthar though a native of hot coun· = 
tries, it dreada exceſſive heat, and can as little: 
thrive as propagate under the burning ſſcy of the 
torrid zone, ns in the temperate ones. It would 
have been better: to have tried tho buffalo 16111 
Tut buffalo is à very dirty animal, and of 
fierce diſpoſition. It's oaprices are ſuiden and fre 
quent. It's ſxcin is firms light und almoſt impe- 
netrable, and it's horn ſerviceable ſor many pur- 
poſes. It's fleſb is black and hard, and<difagrees 
able to the taſte and ſmell. The mill f the fe. 
wale is not ſo ſwent, but much more copious tham 
that of the com Reared like the ox, to which it 
hath a ſtrik ing reſemblanee, it greatly ſurpaſſes it 
in ſtrength and ſwiſtneſs. TWO buffaloes yoked! 
to à waggon by means of a ring paſſed througly 
cheir noſe; will draw as much as four of the: ſtout 
eſt bullocks, and in leſs than half the time: They 
owe this double ſuperiority to- the advantage of 
having longer legs, and a more conſiderable bulle 
of body, the He power of Which is employed 
in drawing, becauſe they naturally carry their head 
and neck low. As this animal is originally a 54. 
tive of the torrid zone, and is larger, ſtrongery 
and more manageable. in proportion to the het 
of the country it is in it cannot ever have been 
doubted that it would have been of great ſervices _ _ ©, 
in the Caribbee Iſlands; and have*ipropagated 
happily there. This is highly probable, eſpe< en 
cially fince the — thee have n 
been made of it at Guiana 46-3 
NV Hg hb T9 40194159 74-918 2 dir Shiga 
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B-0/0'*" ., InpoLzwosy and old eſtabliſhed vuſtoms, which 
have hindered the propagation of domeſtic ani- 


mals, have no leſs impeded the:ſudoeſs of tranſ. 
planting vegetables. Several kinds of fruit · tree 
have been ſucceſſively carried to the iſlands; Thoſe 
that have not died, are ſome wild ſtocks, the 


greateſt part have, degenerated very faſt, becauſe 


they have been ſexpoſed to à very ſtrong vegeta · 


tion, ever lively, and conſtantly quickened by 
the copious des of they night, and the firong 
heats of the day, Which! are the: two grand prin. 
ciples of fertility: Perhaps an intelligent ob- 
ſerver would have know'n how to profit from 
tneſe cireumſtances, and have deen able to raiſe 
tolerable fruit; but ſuch men are not ſound in 
the colonies. If our kitchen herbs have ſucceeded 
better: if they are always ſpringing up again, 
ever green, and ripe the reaſon is; that they had 
not to ſtruggle againſt the climate, where they 
were aſſiſted by a moiſt, and clammy earth, 
which is proper ſor them; and becauſe they re- 
quired no trouble. The labour of che ſlaves is 
employed in es of more uſeful pro- 
ductions. * ee Nenn dae Sb 0 451 4: $03. A 
Tun painoiphl: labours of theſe unhappy men 
are: directed towards: thoſe objects tliat are indiſ- 
penſable to the preſervation of their wretched 
exiſtence. Before their arrival in the iſlanda, po- 
tatoes and yams grew without labour, in the 
midſt of the foreſts. The potatoe is a ſpecies of 
convolvulus, which grows up gradually; the 


teaves of which are alternate, nn and cordi- 
form ; 
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forms and it's flower reſembles in figure, and in roo 10 
the number of it's parts, chat of the ordinary — 


convolvalus; The ſtem of the yum is climbing 
herbaceous, furniſnecd with oppoſſte or alternate 
leaves, cut in the ſhape of à heart, and Wen 
moot forth from their axill& eluſters of male 
flowers on one ſtem, and female ones upon and- 
cher, each provided with one talix* ehar* hath' dhe 
diviſions. 1 The male flowers have fix ſtamina. 
The piſtil of the female flowers is ſurmoonted 
with three ſtyles. Ir adheres to the eulix; and 
becomes, along with it} 4 "Aſc capfula}” with 
three cells filled with two ſeeds; Theſe plants, 
which are ſuMeiencly mulriplied by narote alone 
for the ſobliſtenee* of a ſmall number of ſavages} 
muſt have been cultivated, when it became fevcef- 
ſary to feed a more cbnſideruble populattiom This 
was accordingly reſol ved upon and other plants 
were joined to them, drawin from the country irs” 
ſelf of the Hew conſu mers. 
ArxicA hath furniſhed the iſlands with a ſhrub 
which grows to the height of four feet, lives · ſout 
years; and is uſeful throughout it's whole durgtion 
I's leaves are oompoſed of three ſmaller elongated” 
leaves, united on one common petak 1. 
flowers, which are yellowiſh, and irregular, a 
thoſe of leguminous plants, are diſpoſed ia clufs 
ters at the extremiry- of the branches. It bear 
pods, which contain a number of à kind of pea, 
which is very wholeſome and very nouriſhing. 
| This ſhrub is called the Angola pes. It flou- 
"_ equally in * g e barren, and in 
Pr x 1. f + thoſe / 
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30.9% thoſe che ſaltagf which have been-exhauſted, For ili 
— reaſon, che beſt; managers, among the coloniſts ne- 
ver fail to ſow. it on all thoſe parts of their eſtates, 
which in other e "wan: wr ee - 

vated. Res Fic 49 7 1 i. 
Tux eee e e is 
iſlands have received from Africa, is the manioc; 
Moſt hiſtorians have conſidered chis plant as a na- 
tive af America. It does not appear on what 
foundation this opinion is ſupported, though 
pretty generally received. But were the truth of 
it demonſtrated, the Caribbee Iſlands would yet 
ſtand jndebted for the manioc to the Europeans, 
who imported it thither along with the Africans, 
wha fed upon it, Beſore our invaſions, the inter- 
courſe between the continent of America and 
' Cele iſles was ſo trifling, that a production of 
the continent might he unknown in the Archipe- 
lago of the Antilles. It is certain, however, that 
the ſavages who offered our firſt navigators bana- 
nas, Jams, and potatoes, offered them no ma- 
nioc : that the Caribs in Dominica and St. Vin- 
cent had it from us; that the character of the ſa- 
vages did not render them fit to conduct a cul- 
ture requiring ſo much attention; chat this cul · 
ture can only be carried on in very open fields; 
and that in the ſoreſts, with which theſe iſlands 
vere overgrow'n, there were no clear and unin- 
cumbered ſpaces of ground above five · and- twenty 
toiſes ſquare. In ſhort, it is beyond a doubt, 
that the uſe of the manioc was not know'n till af- 
ter the arrival of the 8 z and that from 


el ; | 2 time 


\ 


more; 
are. ſev; 


differ 


they ta 
cate pl; 


is incot 


herb, 
Vor. 


time 1 it 120 conſtituted the prixieipal B 


food of a great part of Africa,, 141, 
HoweveR-this may be, the manioc is hr 


which is propagated. by ſlips. It is ſet in ſurrows 
that are five or ſix inches deep, which are filled 


with the ſame earth chat has been digged out, 
Theſe furrows are at the diſtance of two feet, or 
two feet and a half from each other; according to 
the nature of the ground. The ſhrub riſes a little 


above ſix ſeet, and it's trunk is about tlie thick- 


neſs of the arm. In proportion as it grows, the 
lower leaves fall off, leaving a ſemicireular im- 


preflion on the ſtem, and unly a ſew rrmain to- 


yards the tops it's wood is tender and brittle. 
They are always alternate, and deeply. eut into 
ſeveral lobes.” The extremity of the branches is 
terminated hy cluſters of male and female flowers 
blended together. The calix of the firſt is in 
five diviſions, and contains ten ſtamina; that of 
the ſecond is compoſed of ſiue pieces. The piſtil 
which they ſurround is ſurmounted with three 
hairy ſtyles, and becomes a rough capſula, with 
three diyiſions, filled with thtee ſeeds. There is 
no part of the plant uſeful; except the root, hich 
is tuberoſe, and at the end of eight months, or 
more; grows to the ſite of a large radiſn. There 
are ſeveral, varieties of them diſtinguiſned, which 
differ in their bulk, their colour, and the time 
they take in coming to maturity. This is a deli- 
cate plant, and the culture of it is laborious; it 
is incommoded by the vicinity of every kind of 
herb, and it requires a light eil. * 
Vor. V. | WN 
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Wu the roots have acquired their proper ſize 
and maturity, they are plucked up, and: undergo 
various preparations, to render them fit for the 


food of man. Their firſt ſkin muſt be ſcraped, 


— 


they muſt be waſhed, grated, and afterwards 
put into a preſs to extract the juice, which is con- 
ſidered as a very active poiſon. Any thing that 
might remain of the venomous principles they 
contained, is completely evaporated by roaſting. 
When they do not yield any more ſmoke, they 
are taken off the iron place, uſed. hos this open- 
tion, and ſuffered to cool. 

Tux root of the manioc grated ad dared in- 
to little grains by roaſting, is called flour of ma- 
nioc. The paſte of manioc is called caſſava, which 
hath been converted into a cake by roaſting, 
without ſtirring it. It would be dangerous to eat 
as much caſſava as flour of manioc, becauſe the 
former is leſs roaſted. Both keep à long time, 
and are very nouriſhing, but a little difficult of 
digeſtion. Though this food ſeems at firſt inſipid, 
there are a great number of white people who have 


been born in theſe iſlands, who prefer it to the 
beſt wheat. 


Moſt of the Spaniards in general uſe 


it conſtantly, The French feed their flaves with 


it. The other European nations, who have ſettle- 
ments in the iſlands, are little acquainted with 


the manioc. It is from North America that theſe 


colonies receive their ſubſiſtence; ſb that if by 
any accident, which may very poſſibly take place, 


- «their connections with this fertile country were 
interrupted but for four months, they would be 
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expoſed to periſn by famine. ' An' avidity that 4 , AS 
bath no bounds, makes the coloniſts of the iſlands — 
inſenſible of this imminent danger. All, at leaſt 
the greater part, find their advantage in turning 
the whole induſtry of their ſlaves towards thoſe 
productions wich are the objects of commerce. 
The principal of theſe are indigo; cochineal, cocoa, 
arnotto, cotton, coffee; and ſugar.” We have men- 
tioned the three firſt in the hiſtory of the regions 
under the dominion of Caſtile; and we wil now 
deſcribe the reſt; : 

Tux arnotto is a red dye, called by the Spas Of the el. 
niards achiote, into which they dip the white nw ow 
wool,” whatever colour they intend to give to it, 

The tree that yields this dye is as high, and more 
buſhy than the plum- tree. It hath a reddiſh 
bark; it's leaves are large, alternate, cordiform, 
and ſupplied at their baſe with two ſtipulæ or 
membranes, which fall off early. The flowers, 
diſpoſed in cluſters, have a calix'of five diviſions, 
and ten petals of a flight purple colour, five of 
which are internal, and ſmaller. They are found, 
as well as a great number of ſtamina, under the 
piſtil, which is crowned with a fingle ſtyle. The 
fruit is a capſula of deep red colour, ſtuck with 
ſoft points, wide at it's baſe, and narrowed at the 
top. It opens longitudinally into two great 
valves, furniſhed internally with a longitudinal 
receptacle, covered with ſeeds. Theſe ſeeds are 
done over with a red ſubſtance, which may be ex- 
trated from them, and which is, propetly ſpeak- 
ing, the arnotto. This tree W oO bears 
fruit twice a year, 
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HISTORY. OF SETTLEMENTS AND-TRADE 


POO: obs ſoon as one of the eight: or ten pods which 
Ko... each cluſter contains opens of itſelf, the reſt may 


be gathered. All the ſeeds are then to be taken 


aut, and throw'n directly into large troughs full 


of water. When the fermentation begins, the 


ſeeds. muſt be ſtrongly. ſtirred up with wooden 


ſpatulas, till the arnotto be entirely taken off. 


The whole is then poured into ſieves made of 


Cultivation 


of cotton. 


ruſhes, which retain; all the ſolid, parts, and let 
out a thick, reddiſh, and fetid liquor, into iron 
coppers prepared to receive it. As it boils, the 
ſeum is. ſkimmed. off, and kept in large Pans, 


When the liquor yields no more ſcum, it is 


throw'n away as. uſeleſs, and the ſcum ern 
back i into the copper. | 

Taz ſcum, which is. to be boiled / ten or 
twelve hours, muſt be conſtantly ſtirred with a 
wooden ſpatula, to prevent it's ſticking to the 
copper, or turning black. When it is boiled 
enough, and ſomewhat hardened, it, is ſpread 
upon boards to cool. It is then made up into 
cakes of two or three pounds weight, an and. the 
whole proces i is finiſhed, 

Tax cotton ſhrub, that ſupplies our n 
tures, requires a dry and ſtony ſoil, and thrives 
beſt in grounds that have already been tilled, 
Not but that the plant appears to thrive better in 
freſh lands, than in thoſe. which are. exhauſted; 
but while it producss ages #909. it bears leb 
fruit. 

Ax es expoſition i is ftreſt FRE it. „ The cul- 
ture of it begins in March and April, and conti 
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made at ſeven or eight feet diftance from each 5 00 K 
other, and a few ſeeds throw'n in! When they — 6 


are grow'n to the height of five or ſix inches, all 
the ſtems are pulled up, except two or three of 
the ſtrongeſt. Theſe are cropped twice before the 
end of Auguſt. . This precaution is the more ne- 
ceſſary, as the wood bears no fruit till after the 
ſecond pruning; and if the ſhrub were ſuffered to 
grow more than four feet high, the crops would 
not be greater, nor the fruit ſo eaſily gathered, 

Tais uſeful plant will not thrive, if great at- 
tention be not paid to pluck vp the weeds 
which grow about it. Frequent rains will pro- 
mote it's growth, but they muſt not be inceſſant. 
Dry weather is particularly neceſfary in the 
months of March and April, which is the time of 
gathering the cotton, to erty it from being 
diſcoloured and ſpotted. 

Ix order to renew this ſhrub, it is cut every 


two or three years down to the root, which pro- 


duces ſeveral ſprigs. Leaves grow upon them, 
with from' three to five lobes, alternately diſpoſed 
upon the ſtems, and accompanied with two ſti- 


pulæ. At the end of eight or nine months, there 


appear ſome yellow flowers, ſtreaked with red, ra- 
ther large, and reſembling the mallow flower in 


the ſtructure and the number of their parts. 


The piſtil, placed in the middle, becomes a pod, 
of the ſize of a pigeon's egg, with three or four 
cells. Each cell, on burſting, exhibits ſeveral 
roundiſh ſeeds, ſurrounded with a white kind of 
wadding, which i is the cotton, properly ſo called. 
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HiSTORY. OF SETTLEMENTS. AND TRADE 


R Q 08 This burſting of the fruit indicates it's maturity, 


Fulilea jon 


ot cuttce, 


ooo. the time proper for gathering it. 


 Waey it is all gathered in, the ſeeds 5 


oh picked out from the wool. This is done by 


means of a cotton - mill, which is an engine com- 


poſed of two rods of hard woad, about eightten 


feet long, eighteen lines in ' circumference, and 
fluted two lines deep. They are confined at both 
ends, ſo as to leave no more diſtance between 
them than is neceſſary for the feed to flip through, 
At one end is a kind of little millſtone, which 
being put in motion with the foot, turns the rods 


in contrary directions. They ſeparate the cotton, 


and throw out the ſeed contained in it. 
Tux coffee tree, originally the produce of 


Arabia, Where nature, ſcantily ſupplying the ne- 


ceſſaries of life, ſcatters it's Juxuries with a laviſh 
hand, was long the favourite plant of that for- 


tunate country. The unſucceſsful attempts made 


by the Europeans in the cultivation of it, induced 
them to believe that the inhabitants of that coun- 
try ſteeped the fruit in boiling water, or dried it 
in the oven before they ſold it, in order to ſe- 
cure to themſelves a trade from which they de- 
rived moſt of their wealth. This opinion ſtill 


prevailed, till the tree itſelf had been conveyed to 
Batavia, and afterwards to the Iſland of Bourbon, 


and to Surinam, when it was demonſtrated from 
experience, that the ſted of the coffee- tree, as 


well as of many other plants, will never come 


to any thing, unleſs it be. put freſh inta the 
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Tuts tree, which flouriſhes only in thoſe cli- % 


mates where the winters are extremely mild, hath — 


ſmooth, entire, oval leaves, and ſharp like thoſe 


of the laurel; they are, moreover, oppoſite, and 
ſeparate at their baſe by an intermediate fcale. 
The flowers, diſpoſed in rings, have a white co- 
rolla, reſembling that of jeſſmine, charged with five 
ſtamina, and bearing themſelves upon the piſtil, 
which being incloſed in a calix of five diviſions, 
becomes along with it a berry, which is at firſt 
green, and afterwards reddiſh, of the ſize of a 
ſmall cherry, and filled with two kernels, or 
beans, of a hard, and as it were horny ſubſtance. 
Theſe kernels, which are externally convex, and 
flattened and furrowed on the ſide where they 
touch each other, yield, when they have been 
roaſted and reduced to powder, a very agreeable 
infuſion, fit to keep off ſleep, and the uſe of 
which, antiently adopted in Aſia, hath been in- 
ſenſibly ſpread over Fg e part of the 
glabg. 

Taz beſt and higheſt ld coffee is always that 
which comes from Arabia; but the iſlands of 
America, and the coaſts of this New World, 
which cultivate it from the beginning of the cen- 
tury, furniſh a much greater quantity. It is not 
equally good every where, That which grows 
in a favourable. ſoil, and in an eaſtern, expoſure, 
which enjoys the. freſhneſs of the dews and of 
the rains, and which is ripened by a moderate 
| heat, is ſuperior to any other.. 

Tux coffee plants are to be planted in holes of 
ten or twelve inches, and at intervals of ſix, 

14 ſeven, 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
ſeven, eight, or nine feet, according to the na- 


ture of the ſoil. They would naturally grow to 


the height of eighteen or twenty feet, but they 


are not allowed to exceed five, in order that their 


fruit may be conveniently gathered. When thus 


cropped, they ſpread their branches in ſuch a 
manner as to intermix with each other. 


| SomeTIMes this tree rewards the labours of the 
cultivator as early as the third year, and at other 


times only at the: fifth» or fixth, '' Sometimes it 
doth nat produce a pound of coffee, and at other 
times it yields as much as three or four pounds, 
In ſome places it does not laſt more than twelve 
or fifteen years, and in others five and- twenty or 
thirty. Theſe variations ee mee apes: the 
ſoil on which it is planted. 


Tux coffee of America tein ur a long 


aims in a ſtate of imperfection, which brought it 


into diſgrace, No care was taken of it; but this 
negligence hath gradually diminiſhed. tt is only 
after having been well waſhed, and deprived of 
it's gum, and after having received all neceſſary 
preparations, that ie is at e, carried to the 
mill. „ 963 

Tuns mild is 1 of two nen rollers; 


furniſhed with plates of iron eighteen inches 


long, and ten or twelve in diameter. Theſe are 


moveable, and are made to approach a third, 
which is fixed, and whieh they call the chops, 
Above the rollers is 4 hopper; in which the 
toffee is put, from whence it falls between the 
rollers and the chops, where it is ſtripped of it's 
a w_ divided into! two. 2 as may be * 
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by the form of it, after it hath undergone this 
operation, being flat on one ſide, and round on 
the other. From this machine it falls into a braſs 
ſieve, where the "ſkin drops between the wires, 
while the fruit ſlides over them into baſkets, 
placed ready to receive it. It is then throw'n 

into a veſſel full of water, where it ſoaks for one 
night, and is afterwards thoroughly waſhed. When 
the whole is finiſhed, and well dried; it is put 
into another machine, which is called the peel- 
ing mill. This is a wooden grinder,” which is 
turned vertically upon it's trendle by a mule or 
a horſe. In paſſing over the dried coffee, it takes 
off the parchment, which is nothing more than 4 
thin ſkin, that detaches itſelf from the berry as it 
grous dry. The parchment being removed, it 
is taken out of the mill, to be Windowel in an- 
other, which is called the winnowing mill. 
machine is provided with four pieces of tin, 
fixed upon an axle, which is turned by a ſlabe 


with conſiderable force; and the wind that is 


BOOK 


1 
CL 


This- 


made by the motion of theſe plates clears the 


coffee of all the pellicles that are mixed with it. 


It is afterwards put upon a table, where the 
broken berries, and any filth that may happen to 
remain, are ſeparated by the Negroes.” After 
theſe operations the coffee is fit for ſale. W 
Tue price of this berry was at firſt very 


trifing. The exceſſive paſſion that all Europe 


took for it raiſed it's value exceedingly : and for 
that reaſon it's cultivation was carried on with 
great alacrity, after the peace of 1763. The pro- 


duce ſoon exceeded the conſumption, and for ſe- 
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BOOK veral years paſt all the planters have been ruined, juice t! 
— — They will not recover till after a proper equili- difficul 
brium hath been eſtabliſhed; and it is not in Canes 
our power to fix the period of this nappy re- with f 
volution. duratic 
Tux cane that vicky the foam, is a kind of porous 
reed, which commonly riſes eight or nine feet, able to 
and ſometimes higher, according to the nature TRE 
of the ſoil. It's moſt common diameter is of one prepart 
inch. It is covered with a rind, which is not three 
very hard, and contains a kind of pulp, more or inches 
leſs compact, full of a ſweet and viſcid juice. It in the 
is interſected at intervals with joints, from which a foot 
originate leaves, that are long, narrow, ſharp at cane, a 
their edges, and ſulcated at their baſis. The each of 
lower ones fall off as the ſtem grows. This is in time 
terminated by a ſilky. pannicle, of a conſiderable Can 
ſize, every flower of which hath three ſtamina the wet 
and one ſingle ſeed, covered with a two-leaved This 1; 
calix, with a ſhaggy ſurface... 8 canes t 
Tuis plant hath been cultivated from the ear- ther to 
heſt antiquity in forme countries of Aſia and dicial t 
Africa. About the middle of the twelfth cen- ſered t 
tury, it became know'n in Sicily, from whence it cut at 
paſſed into the ſouthern Provinces of Spain. It Fro! 
was afterwards tranſplanted into Madeira and the are in 
Canaries. From theſe iſlands it was brought into ſecond 
the New World, where it ſucceeded as well as if the firſt 
it had been indigenous there. eutting 
Al. ſoils are not equally proper for it. Such ceſſivel 
as are rich and ſtrong, low and marſhy, envi- thing, 
roned with woods, or. lately cleared, however afreſn, 
large and tall the canes may be, produce only a two Cre 
Juice 
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juice that is aqueous, inſipid, of a bad quality, ® * « 
difficult to be boiled, purified, and preſerved, w=ymws 


Canes planted, in a ground where they ſoon meet 
with ſoft ſtone or rock, have but a very ſhort 
duration, and yield but little ſugar. A light, 
porous, and deep foil, is by nature moſt favour- 
able to this production. 

Taz general method of cultivating it, is to 
prepare a large field; to make at the diſtance of 
three feet from one another, furrows eighteen 
inches long, twelve broad, and ſix deep; to lay 
in theſe two, and ſometimes three ſlips of about 
a foot each, taken from the upper part of the 
cane, and to cover them lightly with earth, From 
each of the joints in the ſlips iſſues a ſtem, which 
in time becomes a ſugar-cane. 

Cx ſhovld be taken to clear it conſtantly from 
the weeds, which never fail to grow around it. 
This labour only continues for fix months. The 
canes then are ſufficiently thick and near one ano- 
ther to deſtroy every thing that might be preju- 
dicial to their fertility. They are commonly ſuf- 
fered to grow eighteen months, and are overs 
cut at any other time, | 

From the ſtock of theſe iſſue ſuckers, which 
are in their turn cut fifteen months after. This 


ſecond cutting yields only half of the produce of 


the firſt, The planters ſometimes make a third 
cutting, and even a fourth, which are always ſuc- 
ceſſively leſs, however good the foil may be. No- 
thing, therefore, but want of hands for planting 
afreſh, can oblige a planter to expect more than 


two crops from his cane. 
” 155 Tuazsz 
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between two cylinders of iron, or copper, placed 
perpendicularly on an immoveable table. The 
motion 


morio 

vo 8 KR Tutsz crops are not made in all the colonies at zontal 
Wan the ſane time. In the Daniſh, Spaniſh, and waters 
Dutch ſettlements, they begin in January and move! 
continue till October. This method doth not ferenc 
imply any fixed ſeaſon for the maturity of the ceives 
ſugar- cane. The plant, however, like others, this r 
muſt have it's progrels ; and it hath been juſtly of wa 
obſerved to be in flower in the months of No- left te 
vember and December. It muſt neceſſarily fol- Fk 
tow, from the cuſtom theſe nations have adopted is rec 
of continuing to gather their crops for ten months ticles 
without intermiſſion, that they eut ſome canes eaſily 
which are not ripe enough, and others that are ther | 
too ripe, and then the fruit hath not the requiſite vp it 
qualities. The time of gathering them ſhould be conſit 
at a fixed ſeaſon, and probably the months of her. 
March and April are the fitteſt for it; becauſe all a in 
the ſweet fruits are tipe at that time, while the laſt b 
ſour ones do not arrive to a ſtate of maturity till is the 
the months of July and Auguſt. ＋. 
Tux Engliſh cut their canes in March and 74 
April; but they are not induced to do this on ac- rn 
count of their ripeneſs. The drought” that pre- W249 
vails in their iflands renders the rains which fall quan 
in September neceſſary to their planting and as been 
the canes are eighteen months in growing, this blacl 
period always N them to the preciſe Point of any 1 
maturity. mod. 
Ix order to eutvath the j juice th” the canes;. 477 Ea” 
cut, which ought to be done in ſour and twenty rend 
- hours, otherwiſe it would turn ſour, they are paſſed to. 5 
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motion of the cylinders is regulated by an pori⸗ B * K 
zontal wheel turned by oxen, or horſes; but in — 
water -mills this horizontal wheel derives it's 
movement from a perpendicular one, the circum- 
ference of which meeting a current of water, re- 
ceives an impreſſion which turns it upon it's axis; 
this motion is from right to left, if the current 
of water ſtrike the upper part of the wheel; from 
left to right, if it ſtrike the lower part. 


FroM the reſervoir, where the juice of the cane 
is received, it falls into a boiler where thoſe par- 
ticles of water are made to evaporate that are moſt 
eaſily ſeparated. This liquor is poured into ano- 
ther boiler, where a moderate fire makes it throw 
vp it's firſt ſcum, When it has Joſt it's clammy 
conliſtence it is made to run into a third boiler, 
where it throws up much more ſcum by means of 
an increafed degree of heat. It then receives the 
laſt boiling | in a fourth cauldron, the fire of which 
is three times ſtronger than the firſt, | 
Tus, laſt fire determines the ſucceſs of he pro- 
ceſs. if it hath been well managed, the ſugar 
forms cryſtals that are larger or ſmaller, more or 
leſs bright, in proportion to the greater or leſs 
quantity of oil they abound with. If the fire hath 

been too violent, the ſubſtance is reduced to a 
black and charcoal extract, which cannot produce 
any more eſſential ſalt. If the fire hath been too 
moderate, there remains a conſiderable quantity 
of extraneous oils, which ſtain the ſugar, and 
render it thick and blackiſh ; ſo that when it is 
to be dried, it becomes always porous, becauſe 
the 
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».0.0 K the ſpaces which theſe oils filled up, remain 


As ſoon as the ſugar i is cool, it is FAR, into 
earthen veſſels of a conic urs, the baſe of the 
cone is open, and it's top hath à hole, through 
which the water is carried off that hath not formed 
any cryſtals. This is called the ſyrup. After this 
water hath flowed through, the raw ſugar remains, 


which is rich, brown, and alt, 


Tuz greateſt part of the iſlands leave to the 
Europeans the care of giving ſugar the other pre- 
parations which are neceſſary to make it fir for uſe, 
This practice ſpares the expence of large build- 
ings, leaves them more Negroes to employ in agri- 
culture, allows them to make their cultures with- 


out any interruption for two or three months to- 


gether, and employs a greater number of ſhips 


for exportation, 


Tux French planters alone have thought | it their 


Intereſt to manage their ſugars in a different man- 


ner. To whatever degree of exactneſs the juice 


of the ſugar-cane may be boiled, there always re- 
mains an infinite number of foreign particles at- 


tacked to the ſalts of the ſugar, to which they ap- 
pear to be what lees are to wine. Theſe give it a 
dead colour, and the taſte of tartar, of which they 
endeavour to deprive it, by an operation called 


earthing. This conſiſts in putting again the raw 


ſugars into a new earthen veſſel, in every reſpect 
Gailar to that we have mentioned. The ſurface 


of the ſugar, throughout the whole extent of the 
baſis of we cone, is then covered with a white 


marl, 
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marl, on which water is poured, In filtering it 200 K 
through this marl, the water carries with it a por- 3 


tion of a calcareous earth, hich it finds upon the 
different ſaline particles, when this earth meets 
with oily ſubſtances to which it is united, This 
water is afterwards drained off through the open- 
ing at the top of the mould, and a ſecond ſyrup 
js procured, which. they call melaſſes, and which 
is ſo much the worſe, in proportion as the ſugar 
was finer ; that is, contained leſs. extraneous oil: 
for then the calcareous earth, (diſſolved by the 
water, paſſes alone, and carries wich it all it's 
acrid particles. | 

Tuis carthing is followed by the laſt tins 
tion, which is effected by fire, and ſerves for the 
evaporating of the moiſture! with which the ſalts 
are impregnated during the proces of earthing, 
In order to do this, the ſugar is taken in it's 
whole form out of the conical veſſel of earth, and 
conveyed into a ſtove which receives from an iron 


furnace a gentle and gradual heat, where it is lefr 


till the ſugar is become very dry, which common» 

ly happens at the end of three weeks. 
Troven the expence which this proceſs re- 
quires, be in general uſeleſs, ſince the earthed ſu- 
gar is commonly refined in Europe in the ſame 
manner as the raw ſugar; all the inhabitants of 
the French iſlands, however, who are are able to 
purify their ſugars in this manner, generally take 
this trouble. To a nation whoſe navy is weak, 
this method is extremely advantageous, as it en- 
ables it in times of war, ta convey into it's own 
mother-country the moſt valuable cargoes with aleſs 
| aumber 
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e dumber of ſhips: than x only raw my were 
| Os may judge om the ſpecies of ſugars, 
but much better from that which has undergone 
the carthing, of what ſort of ſalts it is compoſe, 
If the ſoil, where the cane hath been planted, be 
hard, ſtony, and ſloping, the ſalts will be white, 
angular, and the grain very large. If the ſoil be 
marly, the colour will be the ſame; bot the gra. 
mars he being cut on fewer fides, will reflect lef 
If the ſoil be rich and ſpungy, the granu- 

1 5 will be nearly ſpherical, the colour will 
be duſky, the ſugar will flip under the finger, 
without any unequal feel. Gaga n n ol ſu · 
gar is conſidered as the worſt. 

WuuArTevzx may be the e choſe on 
that have a northern aſpect produce the beſt ſugar; 
and marly grounds yield the greateſt quantity, 
The preparations which the ſugar that grows in 

| theſe kinds of ſoil require, are leſs tedious and 
ttroubleſome than thoſe which the ſugar requires 
that is produced id a rich land. But theſe obſer- 
vations admit of infinite variety, the inveſtig- 

tion of which is properly the eee of * 
phe re planters. 

BESsTDE ſugar, the cane forniſhes gyrup, the va- 
jue of which is only a twelfth of that of the price of 
ſogars. The beſt ſyrup is that which runs from 
the firſt veſſel into the ſecond, when the raw ſugar 
is made. It is compoſed of the groſſer particles, 
which carry along with them the ſalts of ſugar, 
whether it contain or ſeparate them in it's pal- 


ſage, The fyrup of an -inferior kind, which 1s 
mon 
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more bitter, and leſs in quantity, is formed "0 the 5 0 * 
water which carries off the tartareous and earthy . 


particles of the ſugar when ĩt is waſhed. By means 
of fire, ſome ſugar is beſides extracted from the 
firſt ſyrup, which, after, this n, is of Iſs 
value than the ſecond. a 154 

Bor theſe kinds are carried, i into. the norch of 
Europe, where the people uſe them inſtead of 
butter and ſugar... In North America they make 
the ſame uſe of them, where they are further em- 
ployed to giye fermentation and an agreeable taſte 
to a liquor called Pruſs,! which 8 an infuſion 
of the bark of a tre... 

Tuts ſyrup is ſtill more Marr by 8 2 
that hath been diſcovered of converting it by diſtil- 
lation, into a ſpirituous liquor, which the Engliſn 
call Rum, and the French Taſſia. This proceſs, 
which. is very ſimple, is, made by mixing a third 


part of ſyrup with two-thirds of water. When 


theſe two ſubſtances have ſufficiently fermented, 
which commonly happens at the end of twelve or 
fifteen days, they are put into a clean ſtill, where 
the diſtillation: 1 is made as uſual. The liquor that 
is draw/n off is «qual to the ati of the ſyrup 
employed. | 

Sven is he method which, after many experi- 


ments and variations, all the iſlands have gene- 


rally adopted i in the cultivation of ſugar. It is un- 
doubtedly a good one; but, perhaps, it hath not 
acquired that degree of perfection of which it is 
capable. 11 inſtead of planting canes in large 
fields, the ground were parcelled out into divi- 
ſions of 85 feet, leaving between two planted 

Nor. V 2 diviſions 
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al 7 * giviſions ſpace of land uncultivated, ſuch a me- 
—— thod would probably be attended with great ad- 


vantages. In the modern pr ractice, nome but the 
canes which grow on the borders are good; and 
attuin to a proper degree of maturity. Thoſe in 
the middle of the field in part miſcarry, and ripen 
badly, becauſe they are depfived of a current of 
air, which only acts by it's weight, and ſeldom gets 
to the foot of theſe nalen _ are 8 mito 
with the leaves. 

In this new Niete pn tus, thoſe ROE 
of land which had not been cultivated would 
be moſt favourable for reproduction; when the 
crops of the planted diviſions had been made, 


which in their turn would be left to recover. Itis 


probable that by this method as much ſugar 
might be obtained as by the preſent practice; with 
this additional advantage, that it would require 
fewer ſlaves to cultivate it. One may judge what 
the cultivation of ſugar would then produce, by 
what it now yields, notwithſtanding * imperfec. 
tions. 
O a plantation fixed on a good ground, and 
ſufficiently ſtocked with Negroes, with carte, and 
all other neceſſaries, two men will cultiyare a ſquare 
of canes, that is a hundred "geometrical paces in 
every direction. This ſquare muſt yield on an 
average ſixty quintals of raw ſugar. The common 
price of a quintal in Europe will be twenty livres, 
after deducting all the expences. This makes an 


income of 600 livres , for the labour of each 


One hundred and fifty Ryres , to which 
22 163. 84. . 160 pe” 
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the pries of ſyrup and rum muſt be added, will ® 0 0 K 
defray the expences of cultivation; that is to ſay.. 


for the maintenance of flaves; for their loſs; for 
their diſorders, for their clothes, for repairing 
their utenſils, and other accidents, The net pro- 
duce of an acre and 4 half of land will then be four 


hundred and fifty livres“. It would be difficult 


to find a een nn of high ee 
ments. 41 1 | FE 
Ir may be objected, that this is rating the pro 
duce below it's real value, becauſe-a ſquare of 
canes doth not employ two men. But thoſe who 
would urge ſuch an objection ought to obſerve; 
that the making of ſugar requires other labours 
beſide thoſe'of merely cultivating it, and conſe- 
quently workmen employed elſemhere than in the 
fields, The eſtimate and compenſution of theſe 
different kinds of ſervice; - oblige us to deduct 
from the produce' of à ſquare of yer hve 
expence of maintaining two men, 

IT is chiefly from the produce of ſugar that the 
iſlands ſupply their planters with all the articles of 
converiience and luxury. They draw from Eu- 


rope, flour, liquors, ſalt proviſions, filks, linens; 


hardware; and every thing that is neceſſary for 


apparel, food; furniture, ornament, convenience, 


and even luxury. Their confumptions of every 
kind are prodigtovs, and muſt neceffatily influence 
the manners of the inhabitants, the greateft part 
of whom are rich enough to fupport thent, 


Ir fould ſeem that the Europeans, who have ede 
been tranſplanted into the American ilands, muſt . 


* 181. 158. 
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* 0.0 K no leſs have degenerated than the animals which 
— they carried over thither, The climate acts on all 
living beings; but men being leſs immediately 
ſubject to the laws of nature, reſiſt her influence 
the more, becauſe they are the only beings, who 
act for themſelves. The firſt coloniſts, who ſet- 
tled in the Antilles, corrected the activity of a new 
climate, and a new ſoil, by the conveniencies 
which it was in their power to derive from 2 
commerce that was always open with their former 
country. They learnt to lodge and maintain 
themſelves in a manner the beſt adapted to theit 


change of ſituation, They retained the cuſtoms of 


their education, and every thing that could agree 
with the natural effects of the air they breathed, 
With theſe they carried into America the food and 
cuſtoms of Europe, and familiariſed to each other 
beings and productions which nature had ſeparated 
by an interval of the ſame extent as a Zone. But 
of all the primitive cuſtoms, the moſt ſalutary, 
perhaps, was that of mingling and eee, the 
two races by intermarriages. 

ALL nations, even the leaſt civilized, have pro- 
(cribed an union of ſexes between the children of 


or Prejudice dictated this law, or chance led them 

to it. Beings brought up together in infancy, ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee one another continually, in this 
mutual familiarity, rather contract that indiffer- 
ence which ariſes from habit, than that lively and 

- Impetuous ſenſation « of ſympathy, which ſuddenly 
affects two beings who never ſaw one another, 

If in the * life, hunger diſunites families 

love 


the ſame family ; whether it was, that experience 
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love undoubtedly muſt have reunited them. The 6.0 K 
hiſtory, whether true or fabulous, of the rape o. 


the Sabine women, ſhews that marriage was the firſt 
alliance between nations. Thus the blood will 
have become gradually intermixed, either by the 
caſual meetings occaſioned by a wandering life, 
or by the conventions' and agreements of ſettled 
communities, The natural advantage of croffing 
the breed among men, as well as animals, in or- 
der to preſerve the ſpecies from degenerating, is 
the reſult of flow experience, and is poſterior to 
the acknowleged utility of uniting families, in 
order to cement the peace of ſociety, Tyrants 
ſoon diſcovered how far it was proper for them to 
ſeparate, or connect their ſubjects, in order to 
keep them in a ſtate of dependence. They form- 
ed men into ſeparate ranks by availing themſelves 
of their prejudices; becauſe this line of diviſion 
between them became a bond of ſubmiſſion to 
the ſovereign, who maintained his authority by 
their mutual hatred and oppoſition. They con- 
neſted families to each other in every ſtation, be- 
cauſe this union totally extinguiſhed every ſpark 
of diſſention repugnant to the ſpirit of civil ſocie- 
ty. Thus the intermixture of pedigrees and ſa- 
milies by marriage, hath been rather the reſult 
of political inſtitutions, _ formed upon the 
views of nature, | 

Bur whatever be the natural principle and mo- 


ral tendency of this cuſtom, it was adopted by 


Europeans, who were deſirous of multiplying in 


the iſlands, The greateſt part of them either 
2 3 married 
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L EX married in their own country, before they temoved better 
— into the New World, or with thoſe Who landed ing diſ 
there. The European married à Creole, or the His: 
Creole an European, whom chance or ſamily con. of: ag 


nections brought into America. From this happy them, 
aſſociation hath been formed a peculiar character, en 

which. in the two worlds diſtinguiſhes the mag mend 
= born under the ſky of the New, from parent Art 
originally natives of both, The marks of this Nands 
character will be pointed out with ſo much the This u 

| more certainty, as they are taken from the writ- Pac 

5 ings of an accurate obſerver, from whom we-haye anch 
already draw'n ſome ee reſpecting natura cone 

hi.. 5 rous in 

Tux Creoles 2 are in 9958500 n made. There Tas 

s ſcarce a ſingle perſon among them afflicted with ſuſpicio 

thoſe deformities: which are ſo common in other the opir 
climates. They have all an extreme ſupplencſs in chit! 61 

their limbs; whether it is to be attributed to: mercial 
particular organization adapted to hot countries, FD 

to the cuſtom of their being reared without the tinguiſh 

; - confinement of ſwaddling clothes and ſtays, or to kbiliry. 
the exerciſes they are habituated to from their in · 48. 

fancy. Their complexion, however, never b renders 

that lair: of vivacity and freſhneſs, which contri. te 

butes more to beauty than regular features do. Wl dour int 

As to their colour, when they are in health, it WI their for 
reſembles that of perſons juſt recovering from a Au 

fir of illneſs; but this livid complexion, more facility 

or leſs dark, is nearly that of our ſouthern people. Wl ſelves 4 

Tuxix intrepidity in war hath been ſignalized added te 

by a {rrjes of vol ATION. There would be na ture of 


betten heart, U 
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er eee more + cipable of be- vos k 


ing diſciplined. | 

His rox does not afford any of u lnftatices 
of cowardice, treachery, and meanneſs a 
them, which ſully the annals of all nations. It 
can hardly be Ego oe A deen ever did a 
mean action. 

All ſtrangers, ihoet exception, find in the 
ilands the moſt friendly and generous hoſpitality. 
This uſeful virtue is practiſed with a degree of 
oſtentation, which ſhews, at leaſt, the honour they 
attach to it. Their natural propenſity to benefi- 
cence baniſhes avarice; une tar are gene- 
rous in their dealings. 

Tuer are aden e to dimmolatio, we and 
ſuſpicion, The pride they take in their frankneſs, 
the opinion they have of themſelves, together with 
their extreme vivacity, exclude from their com- 
mercial tranſactions all that myſtery and reſerve, 
which ſtifles natural goodneſs of diſpoſition, ex- 
tinguilhes: the Wein mu and diminiſhes our ſen- 
ſibility, 

AwarM imagination, incapubiecd] any WR 
renders' them independent and inconſtant in their 
taſte. It perpetually hurries them with freſh ar- 
dour into pleaſures, to which they ſacrifice both 
their fortune and their whole exiſtence. 

A REMARKABLE degree of penetration, a quick 
facility in ſeizing all ideas, and expreffing them- 
ſelves with viyacity; the power of combining 
added to the talent of obſervation, a happy mix- 
ture of all the qualities of the mind and of the 
heart, which render men capable of the greateft 

| Z 4 actions, 
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2 when oppreſſion compels them to it. 

Tux ſharp and ſaline air of the Caribbee iſlands, 
deprives the women of that lively colour which is 
the beauty of their ſex. But they have an agree- 

able and fair complexion, which does not deprive 
the eyes of all that vivacity and power, that en- 
ables them ta convey into the ſoul ſuch ſtrong im- 
preſſions as are irreſiſtible. As they are extremely 
| ſober, they drink nothing but chocolate, coffee, 
and ſuch ſpirituous liquors as reſtore to the organ; 
their tone and vigour. eneryated by the climate; 
while the men are continually drinking in propor: 
tion to the heat that exhauſts them, 
Tux are very prolific, and often mothers of 
ten or twelve children. This fertility ariſes from 
love, which ſtrongly attaches them to their huſ- 
bands; but which alſo throws them inſtantly into 
the arms of another, whenever death hath diſſolv- 
ed the union of a firſt or ſecond marriage. 

Jzarouvs even to diſtraction, they are ſeldom 
unfaithful. That indolence which makes them 
neglect the means of pleaſing, the taſte which the 
men have for negro women, their particular man: 
ner of life, whether private or public, which pre- 
cludes the opportunities or temptations to gallan- 
try ; theſe are the beſt typpatts' of the virtue of 
theſe females, 

Tu ſolitary kind of manner in nd * live 
in their houſes, gives them an air of extreme timi- 
dity, which embarraſſes them in their intercourſe 

with the world. They loſe, even in early life, 


the ſpiric of emulation and choice ; 3 and this pre- 


BOOK actions, will make them attempt every thing, 
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vents them from cultivating the agreeable ti B a0 * 


of education. They ſeem to have neither power 
nor taſte for any thing but dancing, which un- 
doubtedly tranſports and animates them to higher 
pleaſures. This inſtinct of pleaſure attends them 
through their whole life; whether it be, that they 
ſtill retain ſome ſhare of their youthful ſcoſibilicy, 
or are ſtimulated with the recollection of it; or 

from other reaſons which are unknow'n to us. 

From ſuch a conſtitution ariſes. an extremely 
ſenſible and ſympathiſing character, ſo that they 


cannot even bear the ſight of miſery; though they 


are, at the ſame time, rigid and ſevere with reſpect 
to the offices they require of thoſe domeſtics. that 
are attached to their ſervice. More deſpotic and 
inexorable towards their ſlaves than the men them- 
ſelves, they feel no remorſe in ordering, chaſtiſe- 
ments, the ſeverity of which would be a puniſhment 
and a leſſon to them, if they were obliged to inflict 
them themſelves, or were. witneſſes to them... 

Tris ſlavery of the Negroes 1 is, perhaps, the 


cauſe from whence the Creoles in part derive a 


certain character, which makes them appear 
ſtrange, fantaſtic, and of an intercourſe not much 
reliſned in Europe. From their earlieſt, infancy 
they are accuſtomed to ſee a number of tall and 


ſtout men about them, whoſe bulineſs it is to 


conjecture and anticipate their wiſhes, This firſt 


view muſt immediately inſpire them with the moſt 


extravagant opinion of themſelves. Seldom meet- 
ing with any oppoſition to their caprice, though 
ever ſo unreaſonable, they aſſume a ſpirit of pre- 
ſumption, tyranny, and diſdain for a great part 
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* of mankind, Nothing is more inſolent than the 
3 man who always lives with his inferiors; but 


never experienced adverſity, 


when theſe happen to be ſlaves, habituated to 


wait upon children, to dread even their cries, 


which muſt expoſe them to puniſhment, what 
muſt maſters become who have never obeyed; 


wicked men, who have never been puniſhed; and. 


madmen, who are uſed to pur their Os 
tures in irons? 

So cruel an example ef denotes "_ the 
Americans that pride which muſt neceſſarily be de- 
reſted in Europe, where a greater equality pre- 
vailing among men, teaches them a greater ſhare of 
mutual reſpect. Educated without knowing 


either pain or labour, they are neither able to 


furmount difficulties, or bear contradiction. Na- 
ture hath given them every advantage, and for- 
tune refuſed them nothing. In this reſpect, like 
moſt kings, they are unhappy, becauſe they have 
If the climate did 
not ſtrongly excite them to love, they would be 
ignorant of every real pleaſure of the ſoul : and 
yet they ſeldom have the happineſs of forming an 


| idea of thoſe paſſions, which, thwarted by obſta- 


cles and refuſals, are nouriſhed with tears, and 
gratified with virtue, If they were not confined 
by the laws of Europe, which govern them by 


- their wants, and repreſs or teſtrain the extraordi- 


nary degree of independence they enjoy, they 
would fall into a ſoftneſs and effeminacy, which 


_ would in time render them the victims of their 


own nay,” or would involve them in a ſtate of 
anarchy; 
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3 that would ſubvert all the: foundations | 20086 


of their community, 7. 

Bur if they once ceaſed to So Nani for 
ſlaves, and kings who live at a diſtance from them 
for maſters, they, perhaps, would become the 
moſt aſtoniſhing! people that ever appeared on 
earth. The ſpirit of liberty which they would im- 
bibe from their earlieſt infancy ; the underſtand- 
ing and abilities which they would inherit from 
Europe; the activity, which the neceſſity of re- 
pelling numerous enemies would inſpire; the large 
colonies they would have to form; the rich com- 
merce they would have to found on an immenſe 


cultivation; the ranks and ſocieties they would 


have to create; and the maxims, laws, and mai 
ners they would have to eſtabliſh on the principles 
of reaſon ; all theſe ſprings of action would, per- 


haps, make, of an equivocal and miſcellaneous - 


race of people, the moſt flouriſhing nation that 
philoſophy and humanity could with for the hap» 
pineſs of the world, 


Ir ever any fortunate revolution ſhould rake 


place in the world, it will begin in America. Af- 


ter having experienced ſuch devaſtation, this 


New World muſt flouriſh in it's turn, and, per- 
haps, command the Old. It will become the aſy- 
lum af our people who have been oppreſſed by 
political eſtabliſhments, or driven away by war. 
The favage inhabitants will be civilized, and op» 
preſſed rangers will become free. But it is 
neceſſary that this change ſhould be preceded by 
conſpiracies, * and cane ; and 

that 
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—— diſpoſe their minds both to act and to ſuffer. 


'Youno Creoles, come into Europe to exerciſe 
and practiſe what we teach you; there to collect, 
in the valuable remains of our ancient manners, 


that vigour which we have loſt; there to ſtudy 


our weakneſs, and draw from our follies them- 
ſelves thoſe leſſons of wiſdom which produce great 
events. Leave in America your Negroes, whoſe 


condition diſtreſſes us, and whoſe blood, perhaps, 
is mingled in all thoſe ferments which alter, cor- 


rupt, and deftroy our population. Fly from an 
education of tyranny, effeminacy, and vice, 
which you contract from the habit of living with 


ſlaves, whoſe degraded ſtation inſpires you with 


none of thoſe elevated and virtuous ſentiments, 
which can only give riſe to a people that will 
become celebrated, America hath poured all 
the ſources of corruption on Europe. To com- 
plete it's vengeance, it muſt draw from it all the 
inſtruments of it's proſperity. As it hath been de- 
ſtroyed by our envi it es be renewed by our 
vices. | 


NATURE ſeems to dars deſtined the Ginette 


to a greater ſhare of happineſs than the inhabitants 


of Europe. They have ſcarce any illneſs, ex- 
cept inflammations in the lungs, and pleuriſies, 
which are almoſt as common in the iſlands as in 
all other regions, where the tranſitions from heat 
to cold are frequent and ſudden. The gout, 


gravel, ſtone, apoplexies, and a multitude. of 


ocker ſcourges * the human race, which are ſo 
fata 


threat. 
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fatal in other countries, have never made the © © - nd 
leaſt ravages there. If the air of the country * 


can be withſtood, and the middle age be atrained 
to, this is ſufficient! to infure a long and happy 
life. There. old age is not weak, languiſhing, 
and beſet with/thoſe ITS affect ! it in 
our climares Dt woo rc mn 0397 A 
Ix the Cnibbee INands; Bottver, A woe 
infants” are attacked with a diſeaſe which ſeems 
peculiar to the torrid zone: it is called etanov. 
If a child receive the impreſſion of the air or 
wind, if the room where it is juſt born be ex- 
poſed to ſmoke, to too much heat or cold, the 
diſorder ſhews itſelf immediately. It firſt ſeizes 
the jaw, which becomes rigid and fixed; ſo as 
not to be opened. This ſpaſm ſoon communi- 


cates itſelf to the other parts of the body; and 


the child dies for want of being able to take 
nouriſnment. If it eſcape this danger, which 
threatens the nine firſt days of it's exiſtence; it 
bas nothing to fear. The indulgences which 
are allowed to children before they are weaned, 
which is at the end of the twelve months, ſuch 
as the uſe of coffee, chocolate, wine, but eſpe- 
cially ſugar: and ſweetmears ; theſe indulgences 
that are ſo pernicious to our children, are offered 
to thoſe of America by nature, which accuſtoms 


them in early age to the productions of their cli- | 


mate. 

Taz fair ſex, naturally weak and delete, has 
it's infirmities as well as it's charms. In the iſlands 
they are ſubject to a weak neſs, àn almoſt total de- 
cay of their ſtrength; an unconquerable averſion 
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BOOK for all kind of wholeſome food, and an-irregulat 
ge — craving after every thing that is prejudicial to their 


health. Salt or ſpiced food is what they only reliſh 
and deſire. This diſeaſe is a true eachexy; which 


commonly degenerates into a dropſy. It is attri- 


buted to the diminution of the menſes in thoſe 
women who come from Europe, and to the weak - 


neſs or total ſuppreſſion of that periodical diſ- 
charge in Creoles, It might ſtill more Properly 
de attributed to the exceſſive heat, and the im- 
moderate dampneſs. of the climate, which at 


length deſtroys every * in the animal Sco- 
nomy.. .. .. 5 
Tus men, more whats, are liable t to "IR vio- 


lent complaints. In this vicinity of the equator, 


they are expoſed to a hot and malignant fever, 
know'n under different names, and indicated by 
hæmorrhages. The blood, which is boiling under 
the fervent rays of the ſun, is diſcharged from the 
noſe, eyes, and other parts of the body. Nature, 
in temperate climates, does not move with ſuch 


| rapidity, but that in the moſt 'acute diſorders there 
is time to obſerve and follow the courſe ſhe takes. 


In the iſlands; her progreſs is ſo rapid, that-if we 
delay to attack the diſorder as ſoon as it appears, 
it's effects are certainly fatal. No ſooner is a per- 
fon ſeized with ſickneſs, but the phyſician, the 


lawyer, and the Piet, are all called to his 2. 


ſide. 
Taz fHrmaptoms of this terrible Heſs ſand to 


indicate the neceſſity of bleeding. This opera- 


tion hath therefore been repeated without mea · 
ſure. Several experiments have at length demon- 


ſtrated 


* 


of this 


cuatio! 
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ſtrated that this expedient was fatal. Remedies © 9,9& 
are now preferred which are capable of mode 
rating this great rarefaction of the blood, and 
which tend to the difſolutiow of it, ſuch as 
bathing, glyſtets, onycrate, and even bliſters, 
when the diſorder is attended with delirium. We 
have know'n à profeſſional man of great under- 
ſtanding, who thought that the immediate cauſe 
of this malady was the intenſe heat of the ſun; 
and who affirmed, that thoſe who did not expoſe 
themſelves to it, moſt .. nen | 
calamity. . , 

Mosr of thoſe who forviventeſs 1 
ver very ſlowly; and with | difficulty. Several 
fall into an habitual languor, 'occafioned- by the 
debility of the whole machine, which the noxious 
air of the country, and the little nouriſhment 
their food ſupplies, are not able to reſtore. 
Hence obſtructions, jaundice, and ſwellings of 
the ſpleen are produced, nen termĩ- 
nate in dropſies. 

ALMos? all the voir evve; to 
America are expoſed to this danger, and fre- 
quently the Creoles themſelves, on their return 
from more temperate climates. But it never at- 
tacks women whoſe blood has the natural eva- 
euations, and Negroes, who, born under a hot- 
ter climate, are inured by nature, and prepared 
by free perſpiration, for all the-ferments that the 
fun can produce. 0 

Tuxsz violent fevers are certainly owen to the 
heat of the ſun, the rays of which are leſs oblique, 
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* * and more conſtant, than in our climates. This ſtate 
— heat muſt undoubtedly thicken the blood, through illane 


the exceſs of perſpiration, a want of elaſticity in Dute 
the ſolids, and a dilatation of the veſſels by the W 


impulſe of the fluids, whether in proportion to in the 
the rarefaction of the air, or the leſe degree of nan 
compreſſion which the ſurface of the bodies is EX» had tl 
poſed to in a rarefied atmoſphere. pulate 
Fa from having recourſe to theſe expedient, Ext 
dich" are know'n to be preventatives of the diſ- upon 
order, the inhabitants fall into ſuch exceſſes as have 
are moſt likely to haſten and increaſe it. The freſh - 
ſtrangers who arrive at the Caribbee Iſlands, are to thei 
excited by the entertainments they are invited to, tion 
the pleaſures they partake of, and the kind re- take pl 
ception they meet with; every thing induces labours 
them to an immoderate indulgence in all the of men 
s which cuſtom renders leſs prejudicial means 

to thoſe who are born under this climate. Feaſt- reigner: 
ing, dancing, gaming, late hours, wine, cor- thoſe k 
dials, and frequently the chagrin of diſappoint- their an 
ment in their chimerieal expectations, conſpire to Popu 


add to the ferment of an immoderate heat of Wl the prop 
the blood, which ſoon becomes inflamed. alſo bec 

Wr ſuch indulgence, it ig ſcarce poſiible to ral is pr 
reſiſt the heats of this climate, when even the muſt inc 
greateſt precautions are not ſufficient to ſecure The iſla 
perſons from the attack of thoſe dangerous tage to t 
fevers; when the moſt ſober and moderate men, theſe fer 
who are the moſt averſe from every kind of excels, the conſi 
and the moſt careful of all their actions, are vic- Wi joyments 
tims to the new air ney breathe, In the preſent hen en 
ſtate bours, h 
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tate of the colonies, of ten men that go into the 3 0 1 * 
iſlands, four Engliſh, die, three French, three — 
Dutch, three Danes, and one Spaniard. / ,_ ... 

Wurd it was obſerved how many men were loſ 

in theſe regions, at the time they were firſt occu- 

pied, it was generally thought, that the ſtates who 

had the ambition of ſettling there would be depo- 

pulated 1 in the end. OG 4 T ar ef 71h 
ExeBRIENCE hath aloered why. public opinion Advantages 
upon this point. In proportion as theſe colonies — 
have extended their plantations, they have had ef 
freſh means of expence. | Theſe haye opened 1 
to their. mother. country new ſources of conſump- 

tion. The increaſe in, exportations could not 

take place without an increaſe of labour. Theſe 

labours have brought together a greater number 

of men, Which will ever he the caſe hen the 

means of ſubſiſtence are multiplied. Even ; fas 

reigners have reſorted, in great multitudes to 

choſe kingdoms, which opened a vaſt held to 

their ambition and induſt p. 

| PoPULATION-, hath not only increaſed among 

the proprietors of the iſlands, but the people have 

alſo become more happy. Our felicity in gene- 

ral is proportioned to our conveniences, and it 

muſt increaſe as we can vary and extend them. 

The iſlands have been productive of this advan- 
tage to their poſſeſſors. They have draw'n from 

theſe fertile regions a number of commodities, 

the conſumption of which hath added to their en- 
Poyments. They have acquired ſome, which, 

when exchanged for others among their neigh- 

bours, have made them partake of the Iuxuries 

Vol. V. A a of 
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0 5 ® of other elimates. In this manner the king - ſeſs 
— doms which have acquired the poſſefſion of the creaſ 
iſlands, by fortunate circumſtances,” or by well. theſe 
combined projects, are become the reſidence of ſpeci 

the arts, and of all the polite amuſements which them 

are 4 natural and W e ere of great explai 
plenty. | deri tion! 

the il 


Bur this is not the only advantages : theſe co- 
lonies have raiſed the nations that founded them, 
to a ſyperiority of influence in the political world, 

by the following means: Gold and ſilver, which 
form the general circulation of Europe; oome from 
Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. They belong neither 
to the Spaniards nor the Portugueſe, but to 
people, who give their merchandiſe in exchange 
for theſe metals. Theſe people have commercial 
tranſactions with each other, that are ultimately 
ſettled at Liſbon and Cadiz, which may be looked 
upon as àa common and univerſal repoſitory. It is 
in theſe places that one muſt judge of the increaſe 
or decline of the trade of each nation. That 
nation, whoſe accounts of ſale and purchaſe are 
kept in balance with the reſt, receives the whole 
intereſt of it's capital. That which hath purchaſcd 
more than it hath ſold, withdraws leſs than it's in- 
tereſt ; becauſe it hath' ceded a part of it, in order 
to ſatisfy the demands of the nation to which it 
was indebted: That which hath fold 1nore'to other 
nations than it hath purchaſed of them, does not 
only get what was owing from Spain and Portugal, 
but alſo the profit it hath derived from other na- 
tions with which it hath made exchanges. This 


laſt n is „ to the people who * 
ſels 
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ſeſs the iſlands. Their ſpecie is annually in- 792.0 
creaſed by the ſale of the valuable productions — 
theſe countries; and the augmentation of their 
ſpecie confirms their ſuperiority, and renders 
them the arbiters of peace and war. But we ſhall 
explain, in the following Books, how far each na- 
cion hath increaſed it's net * hy Poſſeſſion of " 
the iſlands. ANTE | 
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WAS going to ſay, that Spain. had the glory 
of having diſcovered the great Archipelago 


of America, and of having formed the firſt ſettle- 


ments there, when I was. checked by the conſi- 


. deration, that the diſcovery of it could not poſli- 


bly have been glorious to the Spaniards, unleſs 
it had been advantageous to the Antilles. 
GLory is a ſentiment which raiſes us in our 
own eyes, and which increaſes our confideration 
among enlightened men. The idea of it is inſe- 


parably connected with thoſe of a great difficulty 


overcome, of great utility ſubſequent to ſucceſs, 
and of equal increaſe of felicity for the univerſe 
or for one's country. Whatever mark of genius 
I may. acknowlege in the invention of any de- 
ſtructive weapon, I ſhould excite a juſt indigna- 
tion; were I to ſay, that ſuch a man, or ſuch 2 
nation, had the glory of having invented it, 
Glory, at leaſt, according to the ideas I have 
formed of it, is not the reward of the greateſt 
ſucceſs in the ſciences. If you invent a neu 
calculation, compoſe a ſublime poem, or il 
you have excelled Cicero or Demoſthenes in 
eloquence, Thucydides or Tacitus in hiſtory, ce- 
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lebrity, may be granted to you, but not glory. 
Neither is it any more to be obtained by the ſu- 
periority of talents in the arts. Let us ſuppoſe, 
that from the block of marble you have cut out 


either the Gladiator, or the Apollo Belvedere; 


that your pencil hath painted the transfiguration ; 
or that your. ſimple, expreſſive, and melodious 
airs have equalled you with Pergoleſi; you will 


then enjoy a high reputation, but no glory. I 
will go further: If you ſhould equal Vauban in 


the art of fortification, Turenne and Conde in 


that of commanding armies ; if you ſhould gain 
battles, and conquer provinces, all theſe actions 


are undoubtedly 'great, and your name will be 
tranſmitted" to the remoteſt poſterity, but glory is 
reſerved for other qualities. We do not acquire 
glory by adding to that of our nation. A'man 
may be the honour of his corps, without being 
the glory of his country. A private man may 
aſpire to reputation, to fame, and to immorta- 
lity; but there are none but rare circumſtances, 
and a fortunate hazard, that can ener him to 
glory. | EW NY 
Grory belongs to God in heaven. Upon 
earth, it is the lot of Virtue, and not of genius; 
of uſeful, great, beneficent, ſplendid and heroic 
Virtue. It is the lot of the monarch, who, through- 
out the courſe of a tumultuous reign, hath at- 
tended to the happineſs of his ſubjects, and hath 
attended to it with ſucceſs. Ir is the Jor of a ſub- 
jet, who ſhall have ſacrificed his life for the 
preſervation of his fellow-citizens. It is the lot 
of a people, who ſhall have choſen rather to die 
| Aa3 free, 
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- B 0.0 K free, than to live enſlaved. It is the 1ot, not of 4 


cer or of a Pompey, but of a Regulus or of a 


Idea that 
muſt be 
formed of 
the Iſlend 


of Trinidad. 
pyered the, Oronooko; but other objects interfer- 
ing, both the iſland, and the coaſts of the neigh. 


Cato. It is the lot of a Henry TV. 

Ir is owen to the ſpirit of humanity e phi- 
loſophy hath infuſed into the minds of all en- 
lightened people, that conquerors, as well antient 
as modern, are now put upon, a leyel with the 
moſt abhorred claſs of mankind, And I doubt 
not but that poſterity, which will judge with 
impartiality of the diſcoveries we have made in 
the New World, will rank our. navigators ill 
| below them, For, haye they been guided by 
their regard for the human race, or by cupidity? 
And though an enterprize be in itſelf a good 
one, can it be laudable, if the motive of it be 
vicious ? | 

Tux iſland "which the Spaniards firſt met with 
on their arrival in America, is called Trinidad. 
Columbus landed on it in 1498, when he diſco- 


bouring continent, were at that time neglected. 


IT was not till 1535, that the court of Madrid 
took poſſeſſion of the iſland of Trinidad, which is 
ſituated facing the mouth of the Oronooko, as it 


vert to moderate the rapidity of this river. It i 


ſaid to comprehend three hundred and eighteen 
ſquare leagues. - It hath, never experienced any 
hurricane, and. it's climate is wholeſome, The 
rains are very abundant there from the middle 
cf May to the end of October; and the dryneſ 
that prevails throughout the reſt of the year is not 


attended with any inconvenience, becaufe the 
country, 
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country, though deſtitute of navigable rivers, is 


OO K 
XII. 


very well watered, The earthquakes are more — 


frequent than dangerous. In the interior part of 
the iſland there are four groups of mountains, 
which, together with ſome others formed by na- 
ture upon the ſhores. of the ocean, occupy a 
third part of the territory, The reſt is in e 
ſuſceptible of the richeſt gultures, | 

Taz form of the jfland is ſquare,. To the 
North is à coaſt of twenty-two leagues in extent, 
too much eleyated, and too much divided, ever 
to be of any uſe, The Eaſtern coaſt is only 
nineteen leagues in extent, but in all parts as 
convenient as one could wiſh it to be. The 
Southern coaſt hath five- and- twenty leagues, is a 
little exalted, and adapted for the ſucceſsful cul- 
tivation of coffee and -cacao, The land on the 
Weſtern ſide is ſeparated from the reſt of the co- 
lony, to the South by the Soldiers Canal, and to 
the North by the Dragon's Mouth, and forms, 
by means of a receſs, a harbour of twenty leagues 
in breadth, and thirty in depth. Ir offers, in all 
ſeaſons, a ſecure aſylum to the navigators, who, 
during the greateſt part of the year, would find it 
difficult to anchor any where elſe, except at the 
place called the Galiote. 

In this part are the Spaniſh ſettlegtents. They 
conſiſt only of the Port of Spain, upon which 
there are ſeventy - eight thatched huts; and of 
Saint Joſeph, ſituated three leagues further up the 
country, where eighty-eight families, ſtill more 
wretched than the former, are computed, 
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— two villages: It's excellence made it be preferred 


even to that of Caraccas. In order to ſecure it, 


the | merchants üſed to pay for it before hand. 
The trees that produced it periſhed all in 1727, 


and have not been replanted ſince. The monks 
attributed this diſaſter to the coloniſts having re- 
fuſed to pay the tithes. Thoſe who were not 


blinded by intereſt or ſuperſtition, aferided: it to 


Account of 
Cubagua, 
and of its 


pearls, . 


the north winds, which have too frequently occa- 


ſioned the fame kind of calamity in other parts, 


Since this period, Trinidad 7 not been much 
more frequented than' Cubagua, 

Tus little ifland, at the diſtance” of four 
leagues only from the continent, was diſcovered, 
and neglected by Columbus, in 1498. The Spa- 
niards, being afterwards informed that it's ſhores 
contained great treaſures, Tepaired to it in multi- 
tudes in 1 509, and gave it the name . Pearl 
Iſland. 

Tur pearl is a 1 Bafa tioing 3 more or 
leſs white, commonly of a round form, and which 
is found in ſome ſhells, but more frequently in that 


which is know'n by the name of mother- Of- pearl. 
This rich production of nature is moſtly attached to 
the inſide of the ſhell ; but it is moſt perfect when 


found in the animal itſelf, which lives in the ſhell, 

THz antients were in an error with reſpect to 
the origin of the pearl; as well with regard to 
many other phænomena, which we have obſerved 
and underſtood better, and which we have ex- 


plained more. ee Let us not deſpiſe 
WEIS them 


Tux cacac was formerly: cultivated near theſe 
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them the more on this account; neither let us be age. 
more vain. Their miſtakes ſometimes diſplay 2 
degree of ſagacity, and have not been entirely 

uſeleſs to us. They have been the firſt ſteps of 
ſcience; which time, the efforts of human genius, 

and a number of fortunate and caſual circum- 
ſtances, were to improve. Attempts have been 

made to tear tie? . this covers nature, Waxing 

was lifted "up. - Ho, ON gag $132 tn 
Tux Greeks ai the Romans uſed to ſay, — 

the ſhell-fiſn raiſed "itſelf every morning to the 

ſurface of the waters, andi received the dew, which 
was changed into pearl. This agreeable idea hath | 
ſhared the fate of numberleſs fables of the ſame 

kind, when the ſpirit of obſervation had made it 
know'n, that this ſhell-fiſh remained always at the 
bottom of the ſea, or fixed to the rocks where it 

had been formed; and when ſound philoſophy 

had demonſtrated, e it was nn it * 

be otherwiſe. |: | 

Ix hath ſince 1 3 han att _ 

be the eggs, or the ſperm. of the fiſh incloſed in 

the ſnell. But this idea hath likewiſe fallen into 
diſcredit, when it hath been fully know'n, that 

the pearls were found in all parts of the animal; 

and when, after the moſt accurate inveſtigations 
anatomy hath not been able to diſcover the or- 
gans calculated for generation in this fiſn, which 

ſeems to ad one to me Gs of hermaphrodirical 
animals. 

Arx length, * a 1 of ſyſtems lightly 

i and ſucceſſively abandoned, it hath been 
imagined that pears were produced from a diſ- 
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£ caſein the animal; and that they were formed 


| —— by a liquor extravaſated from ſortie veſſels; and 


— n 


FFP 


e 
q 
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detained between the membranes, or ſpread along 
the interior ſurface of the ſhell. This conjecture 
hath been ſtill more confirmed to accurate ob- 
ſervers, in proportion as it hath been aſcertained, 
that theſe treaſures. were not to be found indiſ. 
triminately in all the fiſh ; that thoſe which had 
them were not ſo well taſted as the others; and 
that the coaſts upon which this rich. fiſhery was 
carried on were in general unwholeſome. . 
\ Buack pearls, ſuch as are inelining to black, 
or ſuch as are of a lead colour, are univerſally 
deſpifed. In Arabia, and in ſome other parts 
of the Eaſt, the yellow pearls are eſteemed. But 
the white ones are pfefetred- in Europe, and 
F throughout the greateſt part of the globe, It 
is regretted only . * OW to en yelloy 
after half a century. 7 
ALTHOUGH pearls had bs je in the 
ſeas of the Eaſt Indies, and in thoſe of Amerlca, 
yet their price was ſufficiently kept up to induce 
people to counterfeit them. The imitation was 
at firſt coarſe, It was glaſs covered with mer- 
cury. Attempts have been repeated, and in pro- 
ceſs of time, nature hath been fo well copied, 
that it was eaſy to be miſled, The artificial 
rs, which are made at preſent with wax and 
Kchthyotol, have much the advantage of the 
others. They are cheap; and are made of every 
ſſre and ſhape, to ſuit the women: wie! ale" them 


for ornament. 
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Tuts diſcovery was unknow'h when the Spa- u N x, 
niards ſettled at Cubagua, They arrived there * 
with ſome ſavages of the Lucaya Iſlands; who 
had not been found proper for the labours of the 
mines, but who” had the faculty of remaining a 
long time under water with great eaſe. This 
talent procured to their oppreſſors a great quan- 

tity of pearls. Theſe pearls were not ſpoiled, as 
thoſe had been which had been hitherto collected 
by the Americans, who were only acquainted 
with the mode of fire for opening the ſhell that 
contained them. They were preſerved in all 
their beauty, and found an advantageous mart. 
But this ſucceſs was momentary. The pearl bank 
was ſoon exhauſted; and the colony was tranſ- 
ferred, in 1524, to Margaretta, where the re- 
gretted riches were found, and from whence rde 
diſappeated almoſt as ſoun. 

Ver this lat ſettlement, which is fifteen om Ideas re- 
in length and five in breadth, was not aban- 9999. 
doned, It is almoſt continually covered with 
thick fogs, although nature hath not beſtowed 
vpon it any current waters. There is no village 
in it except Mon Padre, which is defended by a 
ſmall fort. "wo ſoil would be fruitfol if it were 
cultivated. 

Ir was alot generally foppoſed, that the 
court of Madtid, in preſerving Margaretta and 
Trinidad, meant rather to keep off rival nations 
from this continent, than to derive any advantage 
from them. At preſent we are induced to think 
otherwiſe. Convinced that the Archipelago of 
America was full of inhabitants loaded with debts, 

or 
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$000. on: whe poſſeſſed but a ſmall quantity of indiffer- 
— ent land, the council of Charles III. hath offered 
great conceſſions, in theſe two iſlands, to thoſe 

who ſhould embrace their faith. The freedom of 
commerce with all the Spaniſh traders was inſured 

to them. They were only obliged to deliver 


rene cacao to the company of Caraceas, but at 


twenty-ſeven ſols ® per pound, and under the con- 


dition that this company ſhould advance them 
ſome capital. Theſe overtures have only met 


with a favourable reception at Granada, from 


whence ſome Frenchmen have made their eſcape 
with a few ſlaves, either to ſcreen: themſelves 
from the purſuits of their ereditors, or from 
averſion to the ſway of the Engliſn. In every 
other part, they have had no effect, whether from 
averſion for an opreſſive government, or whether 
it be that the expectations of all are at preſent 
turned towards the North of the New World. 

Tzinibap and Margaretta are at preſent inha- 
bited only by a few Spaniards, who, with ſome 
Indian women, have formed a race of men, who, 
uniting the indolence of the ſavage to the vices 
of civilized nations, are ſluggards, cheats, and 
zealots. They live upon maize, upon what fiſn 
they catch, and upon bananas, which nature, out 
of - indulgence as it were to their ſlothfulneſs, 
produces there of a larger ſize, and better quality, 
than in any other part of the Archipelago. They 
have a breed of lean and taſteleſs cattle, with 
which they carry on, a fraudulent traffic to the 
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French colonies; exchanging them for camblets, 
black veils, linens, ſilk ſtockings, white hats, 
and hard: Wält. The number of their rere 
not exceed thirty Noops, without decks,” f 

Tut tame animals of thefe two Aland hits 


fled the woods" with à breed of horned cattle 
which ate become wild! The inhabitants hoot. 


them, and cut theit fleſh into flips of three inches 
in breadth ant one in thickgeſi, which they dry, 
after having melted” the fat our of them, "ſo that 
they will keep tlirte or four montlis. This pro- 
vition, Which is called Taſſajb, is ſold in the 
French! dated for went livies'® a hundred 


wei aht. POLLY, Ban 2 —5 3 01g. 


All che WE Which the FONT ſends to 


theſe" two iftarids;” falls into the hands of the com- 
mandants, the officers civil and military, and the 
motiks.” The remainder of the people, who do 
nor amount to more than ſixteen hundred, live i in 
a {ate of the moſt deplorable poverty. In time 
of war they furniſh about two hundred men, who, 
for the ſake of plunder, offer themſelves, without 
diſtinction, to any of the colonies that happen to 
be fitting out crujzers for fea. The inhabitants 
of * Porto-Rico: are of a different curn. 58 

Al rnouven this iſland had been diſcovered 250 
viſited . by Columbus i in 1493, the Spaniards ne- 
glected it till 1 509, when the thicſt af gold brought 
them thither from St. Domingo, under the com- 
mand of Ponce de Leon, to make 2 conqueſt, 
which afterwards coſt them dear. £& 
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20.0.8 . Ip/js generally know'ny that the uſe of poiloned 
un is of the higheſt antiquity,, In moſt coun- 
tries, it preceded the inventiop of ſtecl. When 
darts headed with ſtones; bones of ; fiſh. or other 
animals, proved inſufficient to repel. the attacks 
of wild beaſts, men had recourſe. to poiſonous 
Juicer, which, from being originally deſigned 
merely for the chace, were afterwards employed 
in che wars of conquering or ſavage people againſt 
their « own ſpecies. Ambition and revenge ſet no 
limits ro their outrages, till ages had been Top 
it drowning whole nations in rivers of blood, 
When it was diſcovered that this effuſion of blood 
produced no advantage, and that, in proportion 
as the ſtream ſwelled in it's courſe, it depopulated 
S and left nothing but deſerts without 
animation ap without culture; they then came 
to an agreement to moderate, in ſome degree, the 
thirſt of ſhedding . it. They eſtabliſhed what are 
called the laws of war; that is to ſay, injuſtice in 
injuſtice, or the intereſt of kings i in the maſſacre 
of the people. They do not now cut the throats 
of all their victims at once; but reſerve ſome fey 
of the herd to propagate the breed. Theſe laws 
of war, or of nations, required the abolition of 
certain abuſes i in the art of killing. Where fire- 
arms are to. be had, poiſoned wear ns are for- 
bidden; and, when cannon balls will anſwer the 
end, chewed Pullets are not allowed. O! race, 
n both of heaven or earth, deſtructive, 
. tyrannical being, man, or devil rather, wilt thou 
never ceaſe to torment this globe, where thou 


exiſteſt but for a moment! Will thy wars never 
FI end 
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end but wich che annihilation of thy ſpecies!'Go 102 K 


then; if thou would'ſt advance thy miſchief, 
and e 3 ja the” PRO on the New 
World. WO ATE. 03-207 „aH M17 
Or all the en WOOL. of venomous 
plants, none abounded fo much in them as South- 
America, "which'owed this malignant fertifity to a 
ſoil in general rank, as if it were + purging itſelf 
from the ſlime of a deluge. ft fe 111 167 
"Tar plants called Lianes, of lien Gere Were 
vaſt numbers in all damp and marſhy places; fur- 
niſhed the poiſon, which was in univerſal requeſt 
on the continent. The method of preparing it 


was by cutting them in pieces, then boiling then 


in water, till the liquor had aequired the con- 
ſiſtence of a ſyrup. Aſter this chey dipped their 
arrows in it, which were immediately impregnated 
with the poiſonous quality. During ſeveral ages, 
the ſavages in general uſed theſe” arms in their 
wars with each other. At length many of thoſe 
nations, from the deficiency of their numbers, 
found the neceſſity of renouncing ſo deſtructive a 
weapon, and reſerved it for beaſts, whether large 
or ſmall, which they could not overtake or over- 
come. Any animal, whoſe ſkin has been raiſed 


with one of theſe poiſoned arrows, dies a minute 


after, without any ſign of convulſion or pain. 
This is not occaſioned by the coagulation of the 
blood, which was a long time the general opi- 
nion; recent experiments have proved, that this 
poiſon, mixed with blood newly draw'n and warm, 
prevents it from coagulating, and even preſerves 
it ſome time from putrefaction. It is probable, 

that 
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that che effect of theſe juices is upon the nervous 
ſyſtem. Some travellers have imputed the origin 
of che venereal diſeaſe among the inhabitants of 
the New World, to the habit of eating game 


killed with theſe poiſoned arms. At preſent it is 
univerſally, Know'n, that the fleſh of ſuch animals 


may be eh. for a continuance without n al 


( 


effect. 


* 11 7 TIES 


In 10 erden inands, the natives aut Sgt 
poiſon from trees, more than from the Lianes; and 
of all the venomous ſorts of trees, the moſt deadly 
is the mancheneel, ; nn MA alot oh bod: 
Tuts tree is rather lofty, ind uſually grows by 
ot? ide. It hath the figure and leaves of 
the pear- tree. It's trunk, which is of a compact, 
heavy, veiny wood, fit for joiners work, is co- 
vered with a ſmooth and tender bark. It bears 
two ſpecies of flowers. Some are male, and diſ- 
poſed in catkins at the extremity of the branches. 
They have in each calix but one thread ſur- 
mounted with two antheræ. The female flowers 
are ſingle. Their piſtil becomes a ſtraight fleſhy 
fruit, of the form of a fig or a pear, and contain- 
ing a very hard kernel, in which are five or fix 
ſeeds in ſo many different cells. In all parts of 
the tree, and eſpecially between the trunk and 
the bark, a milky. juice is found, which is con- 
ſidered as a very ſubtile poiſon, and which renders 
the cultivation of this tree, and even the coming 
near to it, very dangerous. One cannot ſleep 


with impunity: under the ſhade of it, and the wa- 


ter which drops from it's leaves after a ſhower, 
raiſes bliſters upon the ſkin, and excites a trou- 
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bleſome itching. The juice of the manchenee! 3-3 2 * 
is received into ſhells, placed under various in- 3 


cifions that have been made in it's trunk. As ſoon 


as this juice is grow n a little thick, the points of 
the arrows are ſteeped in it, which, acquire from 


thence the property of conveying ſudden death, 


be the wound ever ſo ſlighht. This, poiſon, as it 


appears from experience, preſerves it's venomous 
quality above a hundred years. Of all the ſpots 
where this fatal tree is found, Porto-Rico is that 
in which. it delights moſt, and where it is found 


in the greateſt. abundance. Why were not the 


firſt conquerors « of America all ſhipwrecked on this 
land? It is the misfortune of both worlds that 
they became acquainted with it ſo late, and that 
they did not there meet with the 0 which their 
avarice merited. 

Taz mancheneel ſeems. to — been fatal only 
to the Americans. The inhabitants of the iſland 
where it grows, uſed. it to repel the Caribs, who, 
made frequent deſcents on their.coaſts. The ſame. 
arms they, might have employed againſt the Eu- 
ropeans'z and,. as the Spaniards were Ignorant at 
that time that ſalt, . applied immediately, is an 
infallible cure, they would probably have fallen a 
ſacrifice to the firſt effects of this poiſon; But they 
lid not meet with the leaſt reſiſtance from the ſa - 

age inhabitants of the iſland. Theſe had been 
nformed of what had occurred in the conqueſt of 
he neighbouring iſles; and they regarded theſe. 


rangers as a ſuperior order of beings, to whoſe. 


hains they voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves. It: 


Fas not . however, * they wiſhed to 
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396 '  HISTORY- OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADY 
5 O ox ſhake off the intolerable yoke which had been im- 
— 0 poſed on them, and poſtponed the'enterpriſe only 
till they could be aſſured whether their tyrants 
were immortal. A Cacique, named Broyoan, Was 
intruſted with this commiſſion... 
'Cnxncs favoured bis deſign, by bringing) to 
him Salzedo, a young Spaniard, who was travel- 
ling. He received him with great reſpect, and 
at his departure ſent ſome Indians to attend him 
on his way, and to ſerve him in the quality of 
guides, When they came to the bank of a riyer, 
which they were to paſs, one of theſe fivages took 
him on his ſhoulder to carry him over. As ſoon 
as they had got into the midſt of it, he threw him 
into the water, and, with the aſſiſtance of his 
companions, kept him there ti} there, was no ap- 
pearance of life. They then dragged him to the 
bank; but, as they were ſtil}. in doubt whether 
he was dead or living, they begged pardon 2 
thouſand times for the accident that had happen- 
ed. This farce laſted three days; till at length 
being convinced, by the ſtench of the corpſe, that 
it was poſſible for Spaniards to die, the Indians 
roſe on all ſides upon their oppreſſors, and maſſi- 
cred a hundred of them. 

Poxcꝝ DE Lron immediately aſſembled all the 
Caſtilians who had efcaped,, and, without lots of 
time, fell upon the ſavages, who were terrified with 
this ſudden attack. In-proportion' as the number 
of their enemies increaſed, their panic became 
more violent. They had even the folly to be: 
lieve, that thefe Spaniards, which were juſt atriveſ 


ou St. Domingo, were the ſame that 5 — 
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billed,” and were come to life again to fight them. 
Under this ridiculous perſuaſion, dreading to con- 
tinue a war with men who revive after tlieir death, 
they ſubmitted once more to the. yoke, and, being 
condemned to the mines; in a ſhort time- _ 
victims to the toils of lavery. 1 19 tet 

_ PoxTo-Rico hath thirty-ſix leagbes in length; 
eighteen in breadth, and one hundred in circum- 
ſerence. We may venture to affifm that it is 
one of the beſt; if not entirely the beſt; of the 
iſlands of the New World, in proportion to it's 
extent. The air is wholeſome, and tolerably 
temperate, and. it is watered by the pure ſtreams 
of a conſiderable number of ſmall rivulets. It's 
mountains are covered with either uſeful or va- 
luable trees; and it's vallies have a degree of fer- 
tilicy ſeldom to be inet with elſe where. All the 
productions peculiar to America thrive upon this 
deep ſoil. A fafe port, commodious harbours; 
and coaſts'of eaſy acceſs, are added to theſe ſeve- 
ral advantages 

Ox this territory; deprived of it's 4 ſavage ubs 
bitants by ferocious deeds, the memory of which 
three centuries have not been able to obliterate, 
vas ſueceſſively formed a population of forty- 
four thouſand eight hundred and eighty-three 
men, either white or of a mixt race. Moſt of 
them wete naked. Their habitations were no- 
thing more than huts. Nature; with little or no 
aſſiſtance, ſopplied them with ſubſiſtenee. The 
linens, and ſome other things of little value, 
which they clandeſtinely obtained from the neigh- 
bouring or from foreign lands, were paid for 
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by the colony with tobacco, cattle, and with the 
money which was ſent by government for the 
ſupport of the civil, religious, and military eſta- 
bliſhment. They received from the mother- 
country; annually, only one ſmall veſſel, the cargo 
of which did not amount to more than ten thou- 
ſand ctowns*, and which returned to oye 
laden with hides. 

Sven was Porto Rico, when i in 1763, the court 
of Madrid carried their attention to St. John, 
an excellent harbour, even for the royal navy, 
and which only wants a little more extent. The 
town which commands it, was ſurrounded with 
fortifications. The works were made particu- 
larly ſtrong cowards a narrow and marſhy neck of 
land, the only place by which the town can be 
attacked on the land ſide. Two battalions, and 
one company of e ue the ſea for it's 
defence. 

Ar this Pano a ella! which had an- 
nually received from the treaſury no more than 
378,000F, coſt them 2,634,433 livres F, which 


ſum was regularly brought from Mexico. Thi 


increaſe of ſpecie ſtimulated the coloniſts to un- 
dertake ſome labours. At the ſame time, the 
iſland, which till then had been under the yoke of 
monopoly, was allowed to receive all Spanih 
navigators. Theſe two circumſtances united, 
imparted ſome degree of animation to a fettle- 


ment, the languiſhing ſtate: of which aſtoniſhed 


all nations. It's tithes, which before © Yeu did 
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not yield more than 81 ooo livres L her increaſ- 
ed to 230,41 8 livres +. 3 
On the firſt of Januury 1778, hb: population 


ſix hundred and ſixty inhabitants, of which num- 
ber only ſix thouſand five hundred and thirty were 
laves.. The inhabitants reckoned ſeventy-ſeven 
thouſand three hundred and cighty-four head of 
horned cattle, twenty-three thouſand: one hun- 


fifteen mules, and forty- nine thouſand Open 
head of ſmall cattle. _ 

Taz plantations, the number of mhich were 
five thouſand fix hundred and eighty-one, 


thirty-ſeven quintals of ſugar; eleven hundred 
and fourteen quintals of cotton ; eleven thouſand 
one hundred and ſixty- three quintals of coffee; 
nineteen thouſand five hundred and fifty-ſix 
quintals of rice; fifteen thouſand two hundred 
and ſixteen, quintals of maize; - ſeven thouſand 
four hundred and fifty- eight quintals of tobacco; 
and nine | thouſand ihrn — ſixty 
quintals of melaſſes. 

Tux cattle in the Gras paſture. 8 
which were two hundred and thirty- four in num- 
ber, produced annually eleven thouſand three 
hundred and ſixty- four oxen; four thouſand 
three · hundred and thirty - four horſes; nine hun- 
dred and fifty- two mules; thirty- one thouſand 
two hundred and fifty ſour head of ſmall cattle. 


* 32375 1. 19.680 J. 154, 
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of Porto-Rico amounted to fourſcore thouſand 


dred and ninety-five horſes, fifteen hundred and 


produced two thouſand ſeven hundred and 
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_—_ are raiſed from an arrangement which'hath lately 


which 


would ren- 
der Porto- 
Rico flou - 


riſhing. 


been wade. No one cltizen of Portò- Rico was 
in reality maſter of his poſſeſſions.” The com- 
manders who had ſueceeded each other; had only 

granted the income of them. This inconteivabl 
Zeteck hath at length been remedied.” The pro- 
prietors have been confirmed in their polleſſlon, 
by a law of '14th of January 1779, upon condi- 
tion of paying annually one real and à quarter, or 


ſlxteen ſols fix deniers *, for every portion of 


ground of twenty-five thouſand ſeven hundred 
and eight toiſes, which they employed in cul. 
tutes; and three-quarters of 'a real, or ten ſol 
one denier and a half f, for that part of the foi 
that is reſerved for paſture ground. This eaß 

tribute is to ſerve for the clothing of the mill 
tia, compoſed of one thouſand nine hundred in. 

fantry, and two hundred and fifty cavalry. The 
remainder of the iſland is diſtributed on the ſame 
conditions to thoſe who have little or no pro 
. Theſe laſt, who are diſtinguiſhed by th 

name N Apreges, are ſeven thouſand eight hun. 

dred and thirty-five i in number. wad 


Tunis plan will not accomplith the revolutin 
which is expected by the council of Spain; ; although, 
contrary to the preciſe determination of tht 


laws, every coloniſt who chooſes to eſtabliſh ſugi 


plantations, be' allowed to call in the aſſiſtancec 
an ſoreigner who' i is able to teach him that kin 
of culture. T heſe coloniſts ought to be auth 
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nized, to ſell openly to the, French, the Dutch, “ ff. 
the Englich, and the Danes, the cattle which «= 
they haye been hitherto obliged to 1. of in 
FASO manner anly n 
Max ſuffers, only becauſe he knows not 0 | 
to put an end-to his pain. If he ſhould languiſh 
in miſery, it is merely from being incapable of 
changing his ſituation. It would be a groſs error 
to imagine, that in a ſtate of nature we can ſee 
man in perpetual agitation, inceſſantly obſerving 
and making all kinds of experiments, as we ſee 
him in a civilized ſtate, Experience hath proved, 
that it requites ages for him to emerge ſrom 
his natural torpid ſtate; and that when once his 
induſtry is ſubject to a certain invariable mode 
of proceeding, and from the ſmall number of 
his wants, reſtrained within narrow and circum- 
ſcribed limits, it will never be rouzed of itſelf. 
- What method can then be contrived to ſhorten 
the duration of his indolence, of his ſtupidity, 
and of his miſery? For this purpoſe, he muſt be 
made acquainted with active beings, and muſt be 
placed in conſtant intercourſe with laborious 
people. He will ſoon open his eyes with aſto- 
niſnment; he will ſoon be conſcious that he kke- 
wiſe. hath had hands given to him, and will 
ſcarce conceive how it could have been poſſible, 
that the idea of making uſe of them ſhould not 
hae occurred to him ſooner. The fight of the 
enjoyments that are obtained by labour, will in- 
ſpire him with the deſire of partaking of them, 
and he will work. Invention js peculiar to ge- 
nius, and i imitation is peculiar to man. It is by 
B K 4 imitation 
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'B 90 x. imitation that all ſearce things have become, and -increa 


— will hereafter become, common; This is the pro- publii 
penſity which the court of Madrid ought to en- Bu 
courage, if not from motives of Humanity, at the ir 

leaſt, from the proſpect of the political Wanne tated 

they might expect 0 reap from bann ſucceſ 


Marress; perhaps might, and indeed ovehr to it Wo 

be carried ſtill further. Let Spain declare Porto- for th 

Rico a neutral iſland, and let this neutrality be ſuggel 
acknowleged by all the powers that have any poſ- ſl Poſes! 
ſeſſions in America. Let the lands, which are not can do 

yet cultivated, be granted to enterpriſing men of able, 

: all nations, who ſhall have a capital ſufficient to ea! 


eſtabliſh" cultures. Let perſons, lands, and pro- * 

ductions, be exempted from all taxes for the 5 my 

ſpace. of fifty years, or more. Let the harbours Ke 

be opened indiſeriminately to all "traders, free I ini 

from cuſtoms, from reſtraints, and from ſormali- fail of, 

ties. Let no other troops be kept but thoſe ne- 1 

ceſſary for the police; and let theſe be foreign * 1 

troops. Let a very plain code of laws be draw'n = 11 

up, ſuitable to a ſtate of huſpandmen, or of mer- 1 

chants. Let the citizens themſelves be the ma- 2 

giſtrates, or the magiſtrates be choſen by them. elf. N 

Let property, that firſt and great baſis of all m 

political ſocieties, be eſtabliſhed upon unmove- honeſt 

able foundations. Before half a century ſhall be * by 
_ elapſed, Porto- Rico will moſt undoubtedly be perpetu 

one of the moſt flouriſhing colonies of the New begun, 
1 World. It may then again become, without in- of a foo 
j 1 .convenience, a truly national poſſeſſion, It's abun- extends 
it dant productions, which will have coft neither BM tion, w 
IM care, expence, * nor war to Spain, will and wo 
4 increaſe 


e run nter ap ver ron gp 
plc revenue ili 


Burr if even this ods of a his 
the inſpiration of wiſdom itfelf : if it were dic- 
tated by the moſt certain views of intereſt; if the 
ſucceſs of it could be geometrieally proved, yet 
it would never be carried into execution; and 
for this reaſon; It is becauſe it hath not been 
ſuggeſted by a native of Spain, and that it ſup- 
poſes the concurrence of ſoreigners. No country 
can do any thing of itſelf; and yet, from a deteſt- 
able, puerile, and ridiculous vanity, we wiſh to do 
every thing by ourſelves ; we are blind, and yet we 
will not receive light from others. In monarchi- 
cal ſtates, the way to exclude an able man from 
an important ſituation, is to anticipate, by po- 
pular choice, the appointment of the court; and 
chis is a mode which hatred and jealouſy ſeldom 
fail of employing. The ſame method would ſuc- 
ceed as certainly between the reſpective courts. 
In order to prevent a miniſter from purſuing 
any wiſe meaſure, nothing more is neceſſary, than 
that another miniſter ſhould aſſume, by divulging . 
it, the credit of. having firſt thought of it him- 
ſelf. Nothing is more ſcarce, than to find among 
miniſters. of the ſame court, one citizen, great, 
honeſt, and good enough, to purſue a project be- 
gun by his predeceſſor, | y 2 hus do abuſes become 
perpetual. in the nation. Thus is every thing | 
begun, and.nothing accompliſhed, from motiyes 
of a fooliſh kind of pride, the influence of which 
extends itſelf over all the branches of adminiſtra- 
tion, which ſuſpends the progreſs of civilization, 
and would have fettled all nations in a ſtate of 
barbariſm, 
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x > ie * + bardaciſin had choir.chiefs heen,conſtancly, and a 


I. all times, equally affected by i. 
7 „Ar, however, the meaſures we nay ven- 
tured to propoſe to the court of Madrid ſhould 
appear to them liable to inconveniences, which 
may have eſcaped our notice, they might at leaſt 
derive from themſelves part of thoſe advantages 
_ which we'ſhould be happy to ſee them obtain. 
The navigation to the Spaniſh Indies is forbid. 
den to the Biſcayans. As their ports are freed, 
both on the going out and coming in of the ſhips, 
from the duties which are impoſed upon all the 
other ports, the government have been appre- 
henſive that they might obtain too great a ſupe- 
riority over the fubjects of the monarchy, who dv 
nat enjoy the ſame privileges. Let Porto-Rico 
be opened to theſe active men, where their com- 
petition cannot be prejudicial to rivals who have 
never attended to this trade, and the ifland will 
ſoon acquite ſome degree of importance. The 
Lame Mt hag might of tide & St. Do- 

e e 

What vers © Pats i0and; meu for ban theearlief ſettle- 
8 bebe of the Spaniards in the New World, was at 
Noe ot to firſt in high eſtimation for the quantity of gold i 
degenerate ſupplied. This wealth diminifhed with the inhabi. 


from that 


due of tants of the country, whom they pbliged to dig i 


mw it was entirely ried up; when the neighbouring 
raiſed. iſlands nolonger ſupplied the joſs of thoſe wretched 


; | victims to the avarice of the conqueror. A vehe- 
ment deſire of opening again this ſource of wealth 


e the thought of getting layes from Alricu 
Ta but 
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bours they were deſtined to, the multitude of 
mines, which then began to be wrought on the 


continent, made thoſe of St. Domingo nd longer 


of any importance. An idea now ſuggeſted itſelf, 
that their Negroes, which were healthy, ſtrong, 
and patient might be uſefully employed in huſ- 
bandry; and they adopted, through neceſſity, a 
vuiſe reſolution, which, had they known their oun 
| youu they would have embraced by choice. 
Tur ptodaoe of their induſtry was at firſt ex- 
8 ſmall, becauſe the labourers were few. 
Charles V.; Who, like moſt ſovereigns, preferred 
| his favourites to his ſubjects, had granted an ex- 
cluſive right of the ſlave trade to a Flemiſh noble- 
man, who made over his privilege to the Genoeſe. 
Thoſe avaricious republicans conducted this i in- 
famous commerce as all monopolies are con- 
ducted ; they reſolved to ſell dear, and they fold 
but little. When time and competition had fixed 
the natural and neceſſary price of ſlaves, the num- 
ber of them increaſed. It may eaſily be imagined, 
that the Spaniards, who had been 'accuſtomed to 
treat the Indians as beafte, though they differed 
- but little in complexion from themſelves, did not 
entertain a higher opinion of theſe Negro Afri- 
cans, who were ſubſtituted to them. Degraded 
ſtill further in their eyes by the price they had 
paid for them, even religion could not reſtrain 
them from aggravatir the weight of their ſervi- 
tude. Ir became intolerable, and theſe wretched 
- flaves-made an effort to recover the unalienable 
fights © of mankind, Tueir attempt proved un- 


ſucceſsful; 


7 "979 
but, beſides chat theſe wete found unfit for the 14- Þ 4 K 
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»99X ſucceſsful ; but they reaped this benefit from their T 
— deſpair, that they * eee N 
> inbumanizy- ivy cl ph 
Tas, — (al Ayranny's, cramped by the rava 

_ apprehenſion of reyolt, can deſerve. that name) ab 

vas attended wich good conſequences, —— failor 

was purſued with ſome degree of ſucneſs. Soon ſeque 
after the middle of theſuxteenth:century,. the mo- veſſel 
ther- country drew annually from this colony ten beſt k 
millions weight · of ſugar, a large quantity of wood To e 
for dying, tobacco, cocoa, caſſia, ginger, cotton, them! 
and peltry in abundance. One might imagine, no « 
that ſoch favourable beginnings. would give both 5. 
the. deſire and the means of; extending this trade ; lende 
but a train of events, each en WY than the of fer 
| other, ruined, theſe; hopes. cue 
Tax: firſt misfortune. yoke 3 Ay 1 and 
: lation. of St. Domingo. The Spaniſh conqueſts war c 

on the continent ſhould naturally have contributed ew 
to promote the ſucceſs of an iſland, which nature Ty 
"ſeemed. to have formed to be the center of that * 
vaſt dominion ar riſing round i it, to be the ſtaple bit - 
of the different colonies ; but it happened quite — 


otherwiſe. On a view of the immenſe ſortunes 
1 raiſing in Mexico, and other parts, the richeſt in- 
1 habitants of St. Domingo began to deſpiſe their 
Eid | | ſettlements, and quitted the true ſource of riches, 
14 which is, in a manner, on the ſurface of the 
Wl earth, to go and ranſack the bowels of it for 
ig. 1 veins. of gold, which are ſoon exhauſted. The 
4  » government endeavoured in vain to put a ſtop to 
| this emigration,; the laws were "_ either ;art- 
| fully eluded, or c yiolaed,...... ©. 

| "2; Ron "Tar 
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Tus weakneſs;' which was à neceſfary conſe- 9.0 * 
quence of ſuch a conduct, leaving the coaſts with- . 


out defence, encouraged the enemies of Spain to 
ravage them Even. the capital of this iſland was, 
taken and . pillaged by that celebrated Engliſh 


ſailor, Francis Drake. The .cryizers of leſs. con- 


ſequence, contented themſelves. with intercepting, 
veſſels in their paſſage, through thoſe latitudes, the 
beſt know'n-at that time of any in the New World. 


To complete. theſe raisfortunes, the Caſtilians | 


themſelves commenced pirates. They attacked 
no ſhips. but .thoſe of their own. nation, which 
were more rich, worſe provided, and -worſe de- 
fended; than any others. The. cuſtom they had 
of fitting aut ſhips clandeſtinely, in order to pro- 
cure ſlaves, prevented them from being know'n ;. 
and the aſſiſtance they purchaſed. from the ſhips of 
war, commiſſioned 1 to — the wages inſures to 
them impunit . Tt 1 

Tar foreign trade of this e was 1 boly 
reſource in this diſtreſs; and that was prohi- 
bited ; but as it was ſtill carried on, notwith- 


ſtanding the vigilance of the governors, or per- 


haps, by their connivance, the policy of an exaſ- 
perated and unenlightened court exerted itſelf in 
demoliſhing moſt of the ſea- ports, and driving 


the miſerable inhabitants into the inland country. 


This act of violence threw them into a ſtate of 
dejection, which the incurſions and ſettlement of 


the French on the iſland afterwards carried to 11 

utmoſt pitch. | 
SPAIN, totally taken up with Las vaſt empire 
which ſhe had formed on the continent, uſed no 
vt 3 pains 
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» © D;& puins to diffpate this lethargy. She even refuſed ſucce 
ZZ tolliften'ts the folicitations of her Flemiſh ſobjects, 1766 
who earneſtly preffed -that' they ffnight Have per- main 
mimon to clear thoſe fertile lands. Rather than gar c 
run the riſque of ſeeing them Eafty on à contra. may 
band trade on the coaſts, ſhe choſe to bury in obli- it's © 
vion a ſettlement which had been'sf Eoſeefcetice; contr 
And was likely to become ſo gain ee YR colon 
—— Tris colony; which Had no longer any liter“ no in 
aiſh portion Courſe with the mother-countty, but by a'ſin gle ſome: 
— ſhip of no great burden, received from Wee ſcarce 
evety third year; 'confiſted in 1717 of eighteen F 
thouſand four hundred and ten inhabitants, in- felt i 
cluding Spaniards; Meſtees, Negroes; of Mulat- and o 
toes: The complexion and character of theſe fenen 
people differed according to the different propor- more: 
tions of American, European; and African blood the m 
they had received from that natural and tranſient Tn 
union which reſtores all races and conditions to appea 
the ſame level; for love is not more a reſpecter narro! 
of perſons than death. Theſe 'demi-ſavages, called 
plunged in the extreme of ſloth, lived upon Span: 
fruits and roots, dwelt in cottages without farni- near 2 
ture, and had moſt of them no clothes. The lities, 
few among them, in whom indolence had not to- for thi 
rally ſuppreſſed the ſenſe: of decency and eaſte from 
for the convenĩences of life, purchaſed clothes of Domi. 
their neighbours the French, in return for their diſtan. 
cattle;- and the money ſent to them for the main- Ta: 
tenance of two handred ſoldiers; the prieſts, and a long 
the government. The company, formed! at Bar: ers 3 b 

celona in 1757, with excluſive privileges for the 9 


2 of St. Domingo, — no 
- ſuccek, 
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ſucceſs. Since that iſland hath been Nv is, LE 
7766, to all Spaniſh navigators, it hath ſtill re 
mained in the ſame ſtate. The quantity of ſu- 

gar canes, of coffee trees, and of tobacco, which 

may have been planted there, is not ſufffeient for 

it's own 'conſumption, far from being able to 

contribute to that of the mother-country.) The 

colony furniſhes annvually to the national trade, 

no more than five or ſix thouſand hides, and 

ſome proviſions, of ſo little value, that ert 

ſcarce deſerye to be reckoned. e 

_ Fars deficiency of cultivation is univerſally 
felt in, the iſland. Sant Yago, La Vega, Seibo, 
and other places in the inland parts, formerly ſo 
renowned for their riches, are no longer any thing 
more than obſcure hamlets, where nothing revives 
the memory of their antient fplendour. | | 

Fux coaſts do not exhibit a more animated 
appearance. To the ſouth of the colony is the 
narrow and deep bay of Ocoa, which might be 
called a harbour It is in this place where the 
Spaniards: have no ſettlements, although they are 
near a ſalt- pit, which is ſufficient for their neceſ- 
ſities, that the ſilver which is ſent from Mexico 
for the expences of government is depoſited, and 
from whence it is conveyed upon horſes to St. 
eee eee than. fifteen __ 
diſtance- 

Tais dies ada of the idand PP 
2 long time it's neceſſaries directly from foreign- 
ers but at that period the Lozama, with which 
it's walls are watered, was able to admit veſſels 
of n e tons burthen. Since the mouth 
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* of this, river hach been almoſt. choaked by 
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the fands, and by the, ſtones, it brings away 
from the mountains, the town is not in a better 
condition than the harbour; and magnificent 
ruins ate the only remains of it, The coun- 
try that ſurrounds, it exhibits nothing but briars, 
and a ſmall number of cattle... 1 5 

Tux river Macouſſis runs Lale eee 
above that place, where the few, American veſſels 
that come ta. trade in the iſland are uſed. to land, 
They diſembark their ſmall cargoes. by means of 
a few. little lande l woe. ®talerable 
Welten. 

FURTHER on, but ill on che * cnalt, the 
Rumana runs through the moſt. beautiful plains 
that can poſſibly be conceived. Nevertheleſs, 
there is nothing to be found upon this extenſive 
- and fertile ſoil, except one hamlet, which would 
have a miſerable appearance, even in thoſe coun- 
tries that are the molt ill-treated by nature. 

Tux North of the colony is no better than the 
South. Porto de Plata, the beauty and excel - 
lence of which it would be difficult to exaggerate, 
preſents only a few huts, in 190 numerous e 
and on it's rich territory. 

Tux Iſabellica which built a A, river, 
immenſe plains, and foreſts filled with precious 
woods, doth not exhibit. 4 a more ING ap- 
— Eaſy; 

- WiTH as many, or 2 80 ke og more means of 
-proſperity, Monte-Chriſta is nothing more than a 
ſtaple, where Engliſh ſmugglers come habitually to 


2 the commodities of ſome French plantations, 
ſettled 
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ſettled in the neighbourhood. The hoſtilities % * 
between the courts of London and Verſailles. 
render the fraudulent connections /infinitely more 
conſiderable; and this mart acquires at that time 

a great degree of importance. But this incipient 
animation ceaſes, as ſoon as the miniſtry of Ma- 
drid think it ſuitable to their intereſts, to take a 
part in the — between the two ans na- 
tions. 

Tux Spartiards have een in 1 ee 
part of the iſland, which is entirely occupied by 
the French; and it is only ſince the laſt war that 
they have thought of ſettling to the (eaſtward, 
which they had long entirely neglected. | 
Tus project of cultivation might be carried 
into execution in the plain of Vega - Real, which 
is ſituated in the inland part, and is fourſcore 
leagues in length, by ten in it's greateſt breadth. 
It would be difficult to find, throughout the 
New World, a ſpot more level, more fruitful, or 
better watered. All the productions of America 
would ſucceed admirably there; but it would be 
impoſſible to remove them from thence without 
making roads; which is an undertaking that would 
alarm a people more enterpriſing than the Spa- 
niards. Theſe difficulties ſnould naturally have led 
them to fix their attention on ſome exceeding 
good coaſts, already a little inhabited, and where 
ſome ſubſiſtence would have been found. Pro- 
bably it was apprehended that the new coloniſts 
would adopt the manners of the old, and there- 
fore Samana was determined upon. 

Vol. V. Cc SAMANA 
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Sax is a peninſula, /! five: leagues broad, 


—— and ſixteen long the ſoil of which, though ra- 


ther uneven, is very fit for the richeſt productions 
of the New World. It hath, moreqver, the ad- 
vantage of affording to the ſhips that come from 
Europe; an eaſy landing and a ſafe anchorage. 
-  Tatss conſiderations induced the firſt ad ven- 
turers from France, who ravaged St. Domingo to 
ſettle at Samana; where they maintained their 
ground a long time, though ſurrounded by their 
enemies. At length; it was ſound that they were 
roo much expoſed; and at too great a diſtance from 
the reſt of the Frenc ſettlements on the iſland, 
which were every day improving. In conſequence 
of this they were recalled. The Spaniatds rejoiced 
at their departure; but did not duke — of 
the ſport they had quitted. MET NINE 
_,.Wrrain- theſe few years, Pan the- -court 
of Madrid have ſent thither ſome people from 
the. Canaries; the ſtate have been at the ex- 
pence of the voyage, of their eſtabliſnment, and 
of their maintenance for ſeveral. years. Theſe 
meaſures, prudent as they were, have not bern 
attended with ſucceſs. The new inhabitants have 
for the moſt part fallen victims to the climate, to 
the clearing of the ground, undertaken without 
precautions, and, above all, to the diſhoneſty-of 
the governors, who have appropriated to them- 
ſelves the funds they were intruſted with. The 
few. that have ſurvived ſo many evils, languiſh 
- under the expectation of approaching death. 
Let us ſee whether the efforts made to rendet 


Cuba flouriſhing, have been more fortunate. 
Tur 
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Tur iſland of Cuba, hich is ſeparated from St. 
Domingo by a natrou channel, is of itſelf equal 
in value to a kingdom: it is two hundred and 
thirty leagues, in length, and in breadth from 
fourteen to twenty - four. None of it's rivers are 
nayigable : in three or four of them only, the 
boats can go up to the height of two, four, or ſix 
leagueß, during the. greateſt part of the year. To 
the north, the Havannah, Bahiabonda, Maiul 
and, Matanza, can receive men of war; but the 
ſouthern, harbours as Cuba, Xaguas, Port au 
Prince, Bayamo, acacon, Nipe, Batabano, and 
Trinidad, admit only merchantmen. 

Tuouon Cuba was diſcovered by Color, 
in 1492, t the Spaniards « did. not attempt to make 
themſelves: maſters of it till 1511, when Diego de 


N came with four ſhips, and landed on 


the eaſtern point. | 

Tris diſtrict. was under _ government of 2 
Cacique named Hatuey. He was a native of St. 
Domingo, or Hiſpaniola, and had retired hither 
to avoid the, Aavery to which his countrymen were 
condemned. Thole, who could eſcape the tyranny 
of the Caſtilians, had followed him in his retrear, 
where he formed a little ſtate, and ruled in peace. 
At a diſtance he obſerved the Spaniſh ſails, the 
approach of which he dreaded. On the firſt news 
he received of their arrival, he called together 
the brayeſt Tndians, both of his ſubjects and al- 
lies, to animate them to a defence of their liber- 
ty; aſſuring them, at the ſame time, that all their 
efforts would be ineffectual, if they did nor firſt 
render the God of their enemies propitious to 


ö them: 
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them: Behold him there, ſaid: he, pointing to a 
veſſel filled with gold, nn __ W 0 ky, 
let us invoke his aid! 


Turs ſimple and credulous people eaſily baliey- 


ed that gold, for the ſake of which ſo much blood 


was ſhed, was the God of the Spaniards. They 
danced and ſang before the rude and unfaſhioned 
ore, and reigned themſelves wholly to it's Protec- 
«a 

Bur. Hatuey, more enlightened, and more "% 
ſpicious than the other Caciques, aſſembled them 
again. We muft not, ſaid he to them, expe am 
happineſs ſo long as the Gol of the Spaniards remains 
among us. He is no leſs our enemy than they. They 
ſeek for him in every Place; 5 and where they find bin, 
there they eftabliſh themſelves. Were he bidden in the 
cavities of the earth, they would diſcover him. Were 


de to ſwallow him, they would plunge their hands into 


our bowels, and drag him out. There is no place but 
the bottom of the ſea, that can elude their ſearch. 
I hen be is no longer among us, doubtleſs we ſhall be 
forgotten by them. As Toon as he had done ſpeak- 
ing, every man brought out his gold, Ang threw 


it into the ſea. 


NoTWITHSTAND ING this, the 80 c e 
ced. Their muſkets and cannons, thoſe tremend- 
ous deities, diſperſed with their thunder the ſava- 
ges, who endeavoured to reſiſt: but, as Hatuey 
might reaſſemble them, lie was purſued through 

the woods, taken, and condemned to be burned. 


When he was faſtened to the ſtake, and waited 


only for the kindling of the fire, an inhuman prieſt 
advanced to propoſe the ceremony of baptiſm, 
; 12 and 
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and to ſpeak to him of paradiſe. Are there, ſaid 
the Cacique, any Spaniards in that happy place? Yes, 
"= the miſſionary; but there are none but good 

"The" beſt of them, returned Hatuey, are good 


for 1 Twill not go to a place, where I ſhould be 


in danger of theeting one of them. Talk no more to me 
of your religion, but leave me to die. 
Tuus was the Catique burned, the God of the 


Chriſtians diſhonoured, and his croſs imbrued 


with human blood; but Velaſquez found'no more 


enemies to oppoſe him. No reſiſtance was made, 
and yet the nation did not long ſurvive the loſs 
of it 's liberty. In thoſe ferocious times, when to 
conquer "was" nothing but to deſtroy, ' ſeveral in- 
habitants of Cuba were maſſacred; a greater 
number of them ended their lives in the gold 
mines, although they were not found abundant 
enough to be worked for any length of time. 


At laſt the ſmall · pox, that poiſon which hath 


been tranſmitted from the Old to the New 
World, in exchange for a ſtill more fatal poiſon, 
completed what had been ſo much forwarded by 
the other calamities. The enn was wy 
reduced to a deſert. 

IT was indebted for! it's revivat to the pot 
Alaminos, who in 1519 firſt paſſed the canal of 
Bahama, when he was carrying the firſt intelli- 
gence of the ſucceſs of Cortez to the Emperor 
Charles V. It was ſoon underſtood, that this 
would be the only convenient road for the ſhips 
that ſnould ſail from Mexico to Europe, and the 
Havannah was built to receive them. The uti- 
1 of this celebrated port was afterwards extend- 
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HISTORY! OF SETTLEMENTS AND' TRADE | 
ed to .the.- veſſels diſpatched from PortorBello 


and from. Carthagena. They all put in there, 


and waited reciprocally for each other, in order 
to arrive together in the mother country with a 
greater degree of parade and of ſecurity. The 


prodigious expences which navigators, laden 


with the richeſt treaſures. of the world incurred 
during their ſtay, occaſioned an immenſe eircula- 
tion of money in the town which was itſelf com- 
pelled to ſend a part of 5 it into the countries 
more or leſs diſtant, from whence. it derived it's 
ſubſiſtance. Cuba thus acquired ſome degree of 
animation, while the other iſlands, under the ſame 
dominion, ſtill continued in that ſtate of annihila- 
tion into which, they hag, been phunged: by the 
conqueſt, 5 . 

Ix W ee Fs — 8 of this 
ſertlement; a-partieular-afſociation was formed in 
17.35- The funds of the new company conſiſted 
of one million of piaſters, or of 3, 400, 00 livres*. 
They were divided into two thouſand ſhares, one 
hundred of which belonged to the crown. The 
privilege of this company was execluſive. They 
eſtabliſhed a factory at Cadix; but Cuba itſelſ 
was the ſeat of the monopl⸗· 1 » 

Tux directors, at à diſtance from the * 
country, attended only to the making of their 


own. fortunes, they committed numberleſs mal 


verſations; and the company, whoſelintereſts they 


managed, were ſo; completely ruined in the ſpace 
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them to continue their tranfactionz. The go- 
vernent then authorized à few mtfchants to 


carry! ön this trade, and in 1765, all the Spa- 


niards Wefe flecly adrhitted into à politifion, 
which ötight never tö have been (Hot àgainſt 
then. 3 e ; 5 3 - 47 

A 66vtkinor;' sho bears the title of captain 
general; preſides at prefent over the colony. He 
determines all matters relative to the civil and 


crown ; but its this, as well as in other places, 


+4 -f + 


moſt of theſe convents. There is, ever ſince 1728, 
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5 2 x K NIN RT REV hoſpitals are diſtributed over the 
ilaand; and there, as in all other parts, people 
are byanq means unanimous with reſpect to the 
utility of theſe eſtabliſnments, or ta the beſt, mode 


of regulating them. Alas] then, every thing 
that concerns government is, {till problematic, 
and the queſtions. which more particularly affect 
the happineſs of the human ſpecies, are, perhaps, 


thoſe Which have been the leaſt biste 


ſolved. 3 iin 
civilization, are full of indolent men, who. chuſe 
rather to ſue ſor alms in the ſtreets, than to em- 
ploy t their ſtrength in the manufactures. Our 
intention is not certainly to harden the hearts of 
men, but we will pronounce, without. heſitation, 
that theſe wretches. are ſo many robbers of the 
real poor; and that whoever grants them any 
fiſt ance. becomes their accomplice. The knoy- 
lege of. theix, hypocriſy, of their vices, of their 
. dehaucheries, of their nocturnal ſaturnalia, leſſens 


the commiſeration that is due to real indigence. 


It is certainly a diſagreeable taſk to deprive a ci- 
tizen of his liberty, which is the only thing he 

fles,, and to add impriſonment to his miſery. 
Ang, Vet... the man wha prefers the abject 
ſtate of a beggar, to an aſylum. where he might 
earn clothes, and ſubſiſtence by his labour, Is 2 
Pour, erſon who ought to. be carried there by 
force, There are many countries where, from 


. miſtaken motives of compaſſion, the ' profeſſed 


beggars are fuffered to remain at liberty. The 
„„ adminiſtr. 


Tre 8 the globe, akiche pretend to 


alata of thoſe countries diſplays, in is 2225 


inſtance, more humanity than judgment. 

Bur beſide the Tate of beggary, which is 
brought on by a ſpirit of idleneſs, there muſt ne- 
ceſſarily he poor people without number in every 
place where there are multitudes of men, who 
have no protection againſt miſery but in their la- 
bour. For all theſe unfortunate people, a day of 
ſickneſs is a day of indigence. Every old man is 
poor. Every man who is diſabled either by ac - 


* 


cident, Or by natural deformity, old or young, = 


is a poor man. Every labourer, - every ſoldier, 
every ſailor, who hath either got no employment, 
or is unable to ſerve, is a poor man, Poverty 
begets poverty; were it only from the impoſſibility 
that indigent perſons ſhould give any kind of 


education, or furniſh any employment to their 


children. A great conflagration, an inundation, 


a hail ſtorm, a long and rigorous winter, an epi- 


demjcal . diſorder, a famine, a war, great and 
ſudden reductions of rent, bankruptcies, bad, and 
even. ſometimes good operations of finance, the 
invention of a new machine: every cauſe, in a 
word, which deprives the citizen of his ſtate, and 
which ſuſpends, or ſuddenly diminiſhes the daily 
labours, occaſions an incredible. number of peo- 
ple to be reduced to poverty in an inſtant. 

Axp yet, who are theſe numerous unfortunate 
people, who are reduced to inevitable poverty 


without any fault of their own, and perhaps from 


the injuſtice of our conſtitutional laws? They 
are uſeful men who have cultivated the lands, 
cut the ſtones, conſtructed our edifices, nouriſh- 

| ed 
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ed bur children, worked in our ities and in our 


waz quarries, defended our country, aſſiſted the ef. 


forts of genius, and been Tervieeavle ih all the 
eps ey eng rg 1/3 314>q 


Ix order to ſitcout theſe i bien belt 
vöſpitas have been contrived; | Bur do theſe 
eſtabliſhments anfwer the end of their inſtitution 
Almoſt in alf places they have a number of moral 
and natural defects, which render the utility of 
them doubtful in their preſent ſtare, 

\ ParTfcvLAarx and temporary ſuccours, TO 
per diſpenſed by government in a ſcaſon of 
e pular calamities, would Feten be better 
ſpitals whith are' perpetually maintained. 

Thy Would Pretent beggary, While Höſpitals ef. 
coufage it. Theſe afyloms for misfortune, are 
almoſt all in poffeſſion of landed Property. This 
kind of property is liable to tob many embarraſs- 
ments, and ts, difhonefty in the management of 
it, and ſubje& to too many vieifſitudes in it's 
produce. The directors of it are permanent, 
Hence their zeal is diminiſhed, and the ſpirit of 
fraud and rapine, or at feaſt that of indifference 
is ſubſtituted to it. Theſe ſacred depolits become 
at laſt the revenue of thoſe who manage them. 
The adminiſtration of theſe eſtabliſhments, is al- 
moſt always a myſtery to the government and to 
_ the public, while nothing would be more honeſt 
and more necefſary, than that it ſhould be expoſed to 
public view: it is alſo arbitrary, and it ought to 
be ſubjected to the moſt catefuł and rigorous 
examination. The depredations that àre com- 


mitted in the palaces of kings, are the ſubject of 
much 
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2 diſcuſſion. There at leaſt magnificence, A * 
abundance, and the etiquette, which compoſes the 
falſe greatneſs of the throne, arg in ſome ſort an 
apology for this di{ſipation ; for where there are 
kings, it is well know'n, there muſt likewiſe be 
abuſes. But hoſpitals are liable to ſtill greater mal 
verſations, and yet they are the houſes, of the poor !. 
they are the fortunes of the poor] every ching 
aught there to, preſent the ſtricteſt ideas of œco- 
nomy and order; every circumſtance ought to, 
render theſe duties ſacred. Lou, who are the 
directors of theſe aſylums, if you . be. guilty: of 
negligence, your hearts muſt be obdurate But 
if you ſhould allow yourſelyes to commit extor- 
tions, by what name can you be called? Lou are 
fit only to be trampled upon in the duſt, and to 
be drenched in o 
Tux natural defects of our hoſpicals are ill 
more deplorable than the moral vices of them. 
The air is corrupted by a thouſand cauſes, the 
detail of which would be. diſguſting to all our 
ſenſes. We may form a judgment of this from 
one inconteſtible experiment. Three thouſand 
men, confined within che limits ef one acre, muſt, 
by their / perſpiration alone, form an atmoſphere 
of the height of ſixty inches, which becomes 
eontagious if the air be not perpetually renewed. 
All che people who are habitually employed in 
the ſervice of the ſick are pale, and moſtly. at- 
tacked, even in a ſtate of health, with a peculiar 
kind of flow fever. How much greater muſt the 
ſame cauſe. operate upon a ſick perſon? People 
are Alchangps from the hoſpital cured of one diſ- 
caſe, 
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g & caſey and carry away" another along with them. 
patents are à long time recovering. How many 


fatal neglects; und unfortunate miſtakes are com- 
n The frequency of them ſtifles remorſe. 
Ar the Hotel Dieu of Paris, and at Bicetre, 
the fifth and the ſixth part of the ſick periſh; at 
the aan. of n the eighth. and the ninth 


part. Fun,? 
2 Thou! who ae from the firſt throne 


it with the thirſt of knowlege, 115 undoubtedly 
with the deſire of labouring for the good of thine 
own country; tell us, how great was thy horror 
when thou didſt fee in one of our hofpitals, ſeven 
or eight ſick perſons heaped together in the ſame 
bed, all maladies blended together, all the prin- 
ciples and degrees of life and death confounded ; 


one wretch crying out with acute pain, by the ſide 


of another who was breathing his laſt; the dying 
man lain by the ſide of the dead one, and all of 
them reciprocally infecting and curſing each 
other. Say, why didſt thou not repreſent this 
picture to the imagination of thy young and 
compaſſionate ſiſter, our ſovereign? No doubt, 
ſne would have been affected with it; her com- 

ſſion would have been communicated to her 
huſband, and her tears would have interceded for 


theſe miſerable wretches. How noble a uſe 


would this have been making of beauty! 
Tu preſervation therefore of mankind, the 


watching over their days, and the removing from 


them the horrors of miſery, is a ſcience ſo little 


: a1. by government, that even the eſtab- 


liſnments 
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liſhments they ſeem to have made with a view of 
fulfilling theſe objects, produce an oppoſite effect. 
Aſtoniſhing perverſion of mind, which ought not 
to be forgotten by any one of our philoſophers, 
who ſhall write the immenſe ow wi abt 
bariſm of civilized nationsss f 
Song men, devoid of feeling; 4 | 
that in order to diminiſh the number, Wang 
too great, of idle, negligent, and vicious people, 
it was neceſſary that the poor and the fick ſhould 
not be well treated in the hoſpitals. And indeed 
it cannot be denied, but that this barbarqus ex- 
pedient hath been purſued to it's utmoſt, extent 
nevertheleſs, what are the effects produced by it? 
Several men have been deſtroyed, while no one 
hath, been cm, eee eee 
Lazinzss and debauchery. may poſſibly be en- 
couraged in hoſpitals ; but if this defect be inhe- 
rent in theſe eſtabliſhments, it muſt be barne with. 
If it can be corrected, we muſt endeavour to do it. 
Let hoſpitals ſubſiſt, but let us all exert ourſelves 
by diffuſing general competency, in diminiſhing 
the multitude of thoſe unfortunate, people who 
are compelled to ſeek an aſylum in them. Let 
them be employed in charitable. houſes, in ſe- 
dentary labours; let lazineſs be nie chere. 
but let induſtry be rewarde t. Fra 
Wrru regard to the ſick, let them os taken 
care of, as men ought to be by men. Their 
country owes them this relief from. motives of 
juſtice or of intereſt. If they be old, they have 
ſerved mankind, they have brought other gcitigens 
into the world; if they be young, they may ſervc 
2 mankind 
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* -4 2 K mankind again, they may be the ſource of: anew 
wy generation. Ina word, when they are once ad- 
mitted into thoſe charitable aſylums, let hoſpita- 

lity be exereiſed in it's full extent. Let there be 

no mort mean avarice, no murderous calcula- 

tions. They ought to. find there all the comforts 

they would find in their own families, if their 

own families were capable of receiving them. 

Puts plan is not impracticable, it will not even 

be expenſive, when better laws, when a more vi- 
gilante, a more enlightened, and eſpecially a more 
humane adminiſtration, ſhall preſide over theſe 
eſtabliſhments. The experiment hath been juſt 

made with fucceſs, under our own immediate 
inſpection, by the care of Madame Necker. 

While this lady's huſband is employing himſelf 


> — 
— Fr 
d 7 py Wh 


1 
[ vpon a larger feats, in diminiſhing the number 
„ of unfortunate people, ſhe: enters inito the details 
iy which can alleviate the diſtreſſes of thoſe who 
4-128 are already uatortunate; She hath quſt eſtabliſh- 
„ ed in the ſuburb of St. Germain, an hoſpital, 
9 where fick people, who have each a bed to them- 
1 A ſelves, and are attended in the ſame manner as 
1.4 they would be at the houfe of the molt affection- 
T3 ate mother, coſt one · third leſs than in any of the 

il hofpitals/at Paris. Foreigners, who are become 


members of the nation, by the moſt meritorious 
of all naturaliſations, by the good you do to it; 
Generous pair, I venture to name you, although 
you are ſtill alive, although you are ſurrounded 
" with the influence of a high poſt; and I am not 
apprehenſive of being accuſed of adulation. [ 


think I have given ſufficient * that I can 
neither 
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neither fear nor flatter vice in power, and there- 


111. 


fore Lhave _—_ right oß rendering puhlic N 


komage to virtue. 719399 23 WW S111 160 wall 

Would to eb, that the happy experiment 
we have juſt metitioned, might htiag on a gener 
ral reformat ion in all the haſpitals faunded hy che 
generuſity of our anteſtors l Would to heaven, 
that ſo fine an eſtabliſhment might ſerve a8 & 
model for thoſe, Which a principle of ſoft com- 
paſſion, the deſite af expiating the poſſeſſion of 
wealth, ar a bene v olent ſyſtem of philoſophy, may 
one day excite ſuecteding generations to found. 
This wiſh af my heart extends to the whole uni- 
verſe; for my thoughts have no other limits than 
thoſe of the world when they are ein ployed about 
the happineſs of my fellow- creatures. Citizens 
of the univerſt, unite yourſelves with me; it 19 
your intereſt that is in agitation. 

Wnar aſſurances have you, ade none bs your 
anceſtors: haye. died in an hoſpital? What afs 
ſuranges have you that none of your deſcendants 
will expire in that retreat provided for miſery? 
Might not an unexpected misfortune oblige: you 
to take reſuge there yourſelves? Let oy yore 
therefore: be joined to mine 

Lr us now return to our ſutzect. 5 4 OR 
to accounts taken in 1774, the iſland of Cuba 
reckons one hundred and ſeventy- one thouſand 
ſix hundred and twenty- eight perſons, of whom 
twenty- eight thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- 
liz only are ſlaves. The population muſt even be 
rather more conſiderable, becauſe the: well» 
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| 2 K* grounded apprehenſion of ſome new tax muſt 


hr have prevented accuracy in the declarations. 


Fxw of the arts, except thoſe of primary ne- 


ceſſity, are found in the iſland, Theſe are in the 
hands of the Mulattoes, or free Negroes, and are 
in a very imperſect ſtate. Joiners work only hath 
been carried on to a nee nene of per- 
ſection. 

Oruxx Mulazves * blacks. « are e in 
cee e articles of ſubſiſtence. Theſe conſiſt 
of ſome fruits of the New World, and ſome ve- 
getables of the Old ; of maize, and of manioc, 
the conſumption of which hath diminiſhed in 

tion as the freedom of trade hath lowered 
the price of the flour brought from Spain or 
Mexico, and ſometimes alſo from North Ame- 
rica: they conſiſt of tolerable good cacao, but in 
ſo ſmall a quantity, that the inhabitants are ob- 


| liged to draw annually from Caraccas, or from 


Guayaquil, more than two thouſand quintals of it; 
they conſiſt alſo of numerous herds of oxen, and 
eſpecially of hogs, the fleſh of which hath been 
hitherto generally preferred, and will always be 


fo, unleſs the ſheep, which have lately been 


brought in the iſland, ſhould make them one day 
be neglected. All theſe animals wander about 
in the paſture grounds, each of which 1s four, or 
at leaſt two leagues in extent. Some mules and 
horſes are likewiſe ſeen, to graze there, which 
ought to be till more multiplied, becauſe their 


- preſent number doth not prevent the inhabitants 


from purchaſing a great Eat . the con- 
tinent. i 
Tar 
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moſt of the ſlaves, From 1748 to 1753, the la- 
bour of theſe unfortunate people did not produce 
annually to the mother- country, more than eigh= 
teen thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty quintals of 


three thouſand eight hundred quintals of ſugar, 


hundred and fixty-nine hides, the value of which 
was 138,817 livres F ; and 1,064;505 livres I in 
gold and ſilver. Of this ſum, amounting to 
10,491,678 livres $, the tobacco alone was the 
papel * a al the reſt qr . to 
trade. 

Sivox that period the labouts' wess much in- 
creaſed; they have not, however, been turned 
towards the culture of indigo and of cotton, al- 
though theſe grow naturally in the ifland. 
Tus culture of coffee, which hath been lately 
undertaken, hath not made any conſiderable pro- 


ſmall quantity of that production, and the Eu- 
ropean marts are and will be for a long time over- 
ſtocked with it. There is more to be W 
from the wax. | 

Wren Florida was decen in 490% by the 


ſix Wan miſeradie people who a in that 
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tobacco; the value of which in Europe was 
1,293,570 livres“; one hundred and ſeventy- 


the value of which was 7,994,786 livres + ; fifteen 


greſs, nor will it increaſe. Spain conſumes but a 


court of Madrid to that of London, the five or 
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igand, took refuge at Cuba, and carried fome 


bees along with them. Theſe uſeful inſets flew 


to the foreſts, fixed themſelves in the hollow of 


old trees, and multiptied with a degree of cele- 
rity that ſeems incredible. The colony, which 
till then had bought a great deal of wax for 
their religious ſolemnities, was ſoon able to col- 
lect a ſuſſiciont quantity for this pious uſe, and for 


other conſumptions. They had forne overplus in 


1570; and feven years afterwards they exported 
feven thouſand one hundred and fifty quintals and 


à half of it, for Europe and for America. This 


production muſt neceffarity increaſe, vader a ky, 
and on a ſoil which are equally favourable to it; 
in an iſland where the hives yield four times in 
every year, and where the ſwarms Nr each 
other without interruption. 

Tepacco is one of the moſt 3 pro- 
ductions of Cuba. Each crop furniſhes about 
fifty-five thouſand quintals. Part of this is con- 
ſumed in the country, or fraudulently carried 
out of it. Fhe government purchaſe annually, 
for their dominions in the Old and in the New 
World, where they equally monopolize it, forty- 
ſix thoufand ſeven: hundred and fifty quineals, the 
price of which varies according to it's quality, 
but which coſt, one with another, 48 livres 
r2 ſols * the hundred weight. So that the king 
pours annually into the and W livres 


for this production. 


Tre progref made in the culture of tobacco 
hath been ately ſtopped at Cuba. This plant 


21. os. 6d. 77 94.665. 155. | 


cargoes 
there i 
had not 
duras, 

that tin 


and the 


„it e 


hath even. been, rooted up in ſome places where. it A * « 
did not thrive, ſo. well, The miniſtry did not 


chuſo that this crops: ſhould exceed the demands 
af the monarchy. They were certainly. apprehen- 
five that foreigners, who might have purchaſed 
this production in the leaf,, would. introduce it 
dlandeſtinely i in their provinces, after having mas 
nufactured, it. It has been thought that the in- 


duſtry of the planters would be more uſefully. em- 


ployed in the culture of ſugar. 
Tris commodity was little know' n * the 


diſcovery of the New World. It is gradually be- 


comg the object of an immenſe commerce. The 
Spaniards, were obliged to purchaſe it of their 
neighbours, till at length they thought of 
planting, it at Cuba. The mother-country re- 
teives annually from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty quintals of it, half of it white; 
and half raw; It is not as much as it's inhabit- 


ants can conſume j but they will not be obliged 


to have recourſe to foreign markets, when this 


cultivation ſhall be as firmly eſtabliſhed in the reſt 


of the iſland, as it already is in the territory of 
the Havannah. 

Bzroxs 1764, Cuba did not receive annually 
more than three or four large ſhips from Cadiz ; 
and thoſe veſſels, which, after having fold their 
cargoes upon the coaſts of the continent, camo 
there in order to take up a lading, which they 
had not been able to find at Vera Cruz, at OW: 
duras,. and at. Carthagena, The ifland- was 
that time in want of the moſt neceſſary (+ 1a 


and the inhabitants were compelled to purchaſe 
' Ddz them 
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— ſormed ſome ſmuggling connections. 
reſtraints have been diminiſhed, the number of 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
them of their neighbours, with whom they had 
Since the 


voyages hath multiplied the productions, which 
have alſo reciprocally extended the navigation. 
I 1774, one hundred and one veſſels arrived 
from Spain in the colony: theſe were laden with 
flour, wines, brandies, and with every thing re- 


quifite for a large ſettlement; and they carried 


away from thence all the commodities which a 


better arrangement of things had produced. 


Tus ſame year Cuba received, upon one hun- 
dred and eighteen ſmall veſſels, from Loviſiana, 


rice, and the proper wood for their ſugar cheſts; 


from Mexico, flour, vegetables, Morocco lea- 
ther, and copper; from the other parts of this 
large continent, oxen, mules, and cacao ; and from 
Porto Rico two thouſand ſlaves, which had been 
diſtributed among theſe ſhips. | 

Taksx veſſels of the Old and New World were 
not allowed to chuſe the ports where it would 
have been moſt convenient for them to put in, 


They were obliged to land their cargoes at the 


Havannah, at Port-au-Prince, at Cuba, and at 
Trinidad, the only places where cuſtoms were 
eſtabliſhed. None but fiſhing ſmacks and coaſt- 


ing veſſels are allowed to frequent all the har- 


bours indiſcriminately. 

A Man, who at this time does 15 8 to Spain, 
and who would do honour to any country what- 
ever, Mr. Campo Manes, ſays, that the produce 


of che A which before 176 5, had never ex. 


wean 


-- 
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* 565.963 livres “, amounts at preſent to ® 3 & 
1,620,000 livres f ; and that the mother -· country Gy 


draws from the colony, in metals, 8, 100, ooo 
livres 4, inſtead of 1,620, oo0 livres j, which it 


formerly received. This is an argument in ſa- 
vour of a free trade, of the force of which, it were 


to be wiſhed, that mankind could be mode 


ſenſible. Þ 2 

Tus taxes levied at Cuba, or thoſe. at leaſt 
which enter the coffers of the ſtate, do not exceed 
2,430,000 livresh, and government circulates in 


the iſland to the amount of 2,272,050 livres { for 
tobacco; ,1,350,000 livres ** for the maintenance 
of the fortifications, - 2,160,000 livres F+ for the 
uſual garriſons, and g,7$0,c00 bares tt for the 


naval department. 
Czpar woods, proper for ſhip-bulldiog, were 
found all over the colony, though the idea had 


never occurred of making any uſe of them. At 


length docks were eſtabliſhed, in 1724, which 
have ſent out, from that period to the preſent 
time, fifty- eight veſſels, or frigates. This eſta- 
bliſiment is kept up, notwithſtanding the neceſ- 
ſity there is of importing the iron and the ropes 
uſed for thoſe veſſels, articles which the iſland 
doth not furniſh ; and notwithſtanding the cuſtom 
which hath prevailed fince 1750, of bringing 
from the N orth of ne the maſts, which were 
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132 * formerly obtained, though of inferior qualiy, blac 


— from the Gulph of Mekicb. Spai 
Tur ſmall fleet deftined to clear the coaſts of hav 

Spain of ſmugglers or pirates, and Which, in the T 
intervals between the ervizing ſeaſons, vſcd-tore- ſafel 

main at Vera Cruz, Was ſuppreſſed in 1748. dt worl 
vas become uſeleſs, ſince the government had re- the « 
 folved to maintain conſtantly at Cuba ſome mari- the 


time forces, more or lefs oonſiderable. In peace the r 
time theſe veſſels carry to the illands of Cumana, It is 
and to Lovifiana, the funds that are deſtined for poin 
the annbal necefficies of thoſe ſeveral ſettlements ; i 
they prevent ſmuggling as much as they can; rate 
and they cauſe the name of their maſter to be re- hath 
ſpected. In time of war they protect the traders attac 


and the territories of their country. warn 
Taz Havannah, where theſe ſhips are con- mero 
ſtructed, hath juſt been ſupplied, by the care of T1 
the Marquis de la Torre, with ſome conveniences on th 


and embelliſhments which had been for along whicl 


time deſired in vain. Phis active governor hath ſervic 
n the inhabitants a playhouſe, decorated with work 
propriety, two delightful walks, convenient bar- muſt 

' racks, and five very well contrived bridges. port, 
Theſe uſeful or agreeable eftabliſhments have colt they 


the town no more than 482,066 livres “. 


Tn what ' Government have Hotred, for the fortifica- | 

— tions with which the town hath been fiirrounded, and ſe 
— from 1763 to 17 „ 22,41 2.989 livres, 18 ſols, | TIE 
— deniers T. Th One. # have been conſtructed ter, v 
— by four thouſand. one hundred and Rinetpecight aſfails 
this ifland. is drit 
FE. . 20,086 1, 16. 8d. 1 F 2644 of thr 
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vis by fiſteen hundred malefactors ſenc * * 


0.0 
20k 


Spain and Mexico, and by the freemen, who worms 


have not diſdained this kind of labour. 

Taz harbour of the Havannah is one of the 
ſafeſt in the univerſes the fleets of the whole 
world might ride at anchor there together. At 
the entrance of it there are rocks, againſt which 
the veſſels that ſhould venture to deviate from 
the middle of the paſs would infallibly be wrecked. 
It is defended by the Moro and the fort on the 


point. The former of theſe fortreſſes is raiſed ſo 


high above the level of the ſea, that even a firſt 
rate man of war could not batter it. The other 
hath not the ſame advantage; but it can only be 
attacked by a very narrow channel, where the 
warmeſt aſſailants could never withſtand the nu- 
merous and formidable artillery of the Moro. 

Tux Havannah, therefore, can only be attacked 
on the land fide. Fifteen or ſixteen thouſand men, 
which are the moſt that could be employed in this 
ſervice, would not be ſufficient to inveſt the 
works, which cover a vaſt extent. Their efforts 
muſt be directed either to the right or left of the 
port, againſt the town or the Moro. If the latter, 
they may eaſily land within a league of the fort, 
and will come within ſight of it, without difficulty, 
by eaſy roads, through woods which will cover 
and ſecure their march. 

Tux firſt difficulcy will be chat of getting wa- 
ter, which, in the neighbourhood of the camp, the 
aſſailants muſt chuſe, is mortal. To obtain ſuch as 
is drinkable, they mult go in boats to the diſtance 
1 three leagues, and it will be neeflary to ſend 


Dd4 2 con- 
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"BO * a conſiderable force for this purpoſe to the only | 


ment there in intrenchments; which being at a 
diſtance from the camp, without communication 
or ſupport, will be in nn en * 0G 
eo 

Pnxxvious to the anack of he Moro, they enemy 
muſt make themſelves maſters of the Cavagna, 
which hath been lately built. It is a crown-work, 


compoſed of a baſtion, two curtains, and two de- 


mi · baſtions in front. It's right and left lie upon 
the bank of the harbour. It hath caſemates, re- 
ſervoirs of water, and powder magazines that are 
bomb - proof, a good covered way, and a wide 
ditch cut in the rock. The way which leads to it 
is compoſed of ſtanes and pebbles, without any 
mixture of earth. The Cavagna is placed on an 
eminence which commands the Moro, but is it- 
ſelf expoſed to attacks from a hill which is of an 
equal height, and not more than three hundred 
paces diſtant from it. As it would have been 
eaſy for an enemy to open their trenches un- 
der the cover of this hill, the Spaniards have 
levelled it, and the Cavagna can now extend it's 
view and it's batteries to a great diſtance, If the 
garriſon ſhould find themſelves fo preſt, as not 
to be able to maintain this poſt, they would blow 
pp the works, which are all undermined, and re- 
treat into the Mora, the communication vith 
which cannot poſſibly be cut off, | 
Tux famous fortreſs of the Moro had towards 
the ſea, on which fide it is impregnable, two baſ- 
£10884 and on the land ſide two others, with 2 
my wide 


river where it is to be had, or to deave a detach-, 
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wide and deep ditch cut out of the rock. Since it F EE * 
was taken, it hath been entirely rebuilt,” and it T Ganynans 
parapets made higher and thicker, A good co- 
vered way hath been added, and every thing that 
was wanting to ſecure the garriſon and the ſtores. 
It is not eaſier to open trenches before this place 
than the Cavagna. Both of them are built with 
a ſoft ſtone, which will be leſs dangerous to 
the defenders in the common ſort * _ 
ſtones ' 3s [5 
INDEPENDENT has theſe BPO 4 608 
ſortre xe have in their favour a climate extremely 
hazardous to beſiegers, and an eaſy communica- 
tion with the town for receiving all ſorts of pro- 
viſions, without a poſſibility of being intercepted. 
Thus circumſtanced, theſe two places may be con- 
fidered as impregnable, at leaſt as very difficult to 
be taken, provided they be' properly ſtocked with 
proviſions, and defended with courage and ability. 
The preſervation of them is of ſo much greater im- 
portance, as their loſs would neceſſarily occaſion - 
the ſurrender of the harbour and town, which are 
both of them commanded, and love 4 be batrexedl 
from theſe eminences.. 

Arx having explained the difficulties of 
taking the Havannah by attacking the Moro, we 
muſt next ſpeak of thoſe which muſt be encoun- 
tered on the fide of the town. 

Ir is ſituated near the bottom of the harbour. 
I was defended, as well towards the harbour as to- 
wards the country, by a dry wall, which was good 
for nothing, and twenty-one baſtions, which were 
not N *. It had a * ditch, and of little 


depth. 
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128 * depth. Before this ditch was a kind of covered 

Ne... Of way, almoſt in ruins. The place, in this ſtate, 
could not have reſiſted a ſudden attempt, which 
had it been made in the night, and ſupported by 
ſeveral attacks, true or falſe, would certainly have 
carried it. Wide and deep ditches have been 
made, and an exceeding good covered way 

added. 

Tursnx defences are ſupported by the fort at the 
point 3 which is a ſquare, built of ſtone, and, 
though ſmall, is provided with caſemates, It 
hath been rebuilt, having been very much da- 
maged during the ſiege. —_ is a good dry 
ditch round it, digged out of the rock, Inde. 
pendent of it's principal deſtination, which is to 
co-operate with the Moro in defending the port, 
and for which it is perfectly well calculated; it 

\ hath ſeveral batteries which open upon the coun- 
ery, and flank fome parts of the town wall, 
IT's fire croſſes that of a fort of four baſtions, 
which hath a ditch, coyered way, powder maga- 
gine, caſemates, and reſervoirs of water. This 
ne fortification, which is erected at three quar- 
ters of a mile from the place, on an eminence 
| called Aroſteguy, will require a ſiege in form, if 
the town is to be attacked on that fide, particy- 
larly as it is ſo conſtructed as to have a view 
of the ſea; to command a conſiderable tract on che 
land ſide, and to diſturb an enemy exceedingly 1 in 
getting water, which they muſt "hack. ow it's 
neighbourhood. - — 
Ix ſkirting the city onward, we come £0 the fort 
a which has been conſtrued _—_— 
. lege. 


ſiege. As OS. AHH 93 
vered way, a hal- woon before the gate, a wide . — 
Go a goof! rampart, reſervoirs, caſemates, and 

powder magazine. It is barely three quarters 
of a leagve diſtant from the town, and is Gituated 
on the other fide of a river and an imprafticable 
moraſz,' which cover it in that direction. The 
riſing ground upon which it is built, is entirely 
occupied by it, and has been inſulated by the 
digging of a broad ditch, into which the ſea hath 
2 paſſage from the bottom of the harbour. Be- 
ſides it's commanding the communication be- 
tween the town and the interior part of the ifland, 
it defends the circuit of the place by croſſing it's 
fires with thoſe of Aroſteguy. The Spaniards 
have canſtrufigd a large redoubt in the interval 
of theſe two forts, which is an additional protection 
to the town. The Atarès alſo croſſes it's fire with 
that of the Mora, which is very high, and ſituated 
at the extreme point of the fort. 
Ir it were allowable to form an opinion upon 2 
ſubject, which we do not profeſſionally under- 
ſtand, we might venture to aſſert, that thoſe whoa 
would undertake the ſiege of the Havannah, 
ſhould begiv by the Cavagpa and the Moro; be- 
cauſe, theſe forts once taken, the town mult of 
courſe ſurrender, or be deſtroyed by the artillery 
of the Moro. On the contrary, if they ſhould de- 
termine for the town fide, the beſiegers would 
ſcareely find themſelves in a better condition, even 
after they had taken it. Indeed, they would have 
it in heir to deſtroy the dock- yards, and 
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be. 2 o * but this would produce no permanent advantage, 


2 


In order to eſtabliſh themſelves, they muſt ſtill be 
obliged to take the Cavagna and the Moro, which 
in all probability they would find impoſſible, after 
the loſs they muſt have ſuſtained i in the 19880 of 
the town and it's fortreſſes, | 

* Bur whatever plan may be purſued i in the ſiege 
A this place, the affailants will not only have to 
combat the numerous garriſon incloſed within it's 
works; there will be a corps likewiſe of twelve 
thouſand four hundred and ſeventy-two- militia, 
who have been accuſtomed to manceuvre in a 
ſurprifing manner, who would take the field, and 
continually interrupt their operations. Theſe 
troops armed, clothed, and accoutred at the ex- 
pence of the government, and paid in time of 
war upon the footing of regulars, are trained and 


commanded by non-commiſſioned officers ſent 


from Europe, and choſen from the moſt diſtin. 
guiſhed regiments. The forming of this militia 


hath coſt an immenſe ſum. The court of Spain is 


in expectation of future events, to form a judgment 


of the utility of theſe expences. But whatever 


may be the military ſpirit of theſe troops, we may 
pronounce beforehand, that this eſtabliſhment, in 
a political view, is inexcuſable; and for the fol: 
hies reaſons: 

Tux project of making oidiers of all the A 
niſts of Cuba, a moſt unjuſt and deſtructive pro- 
jet to all colonies, has been purſued with uncom- 

-mon ardour. The violence they have been forced 
to uſe with the inhabitants, to make them ſubmit 
to exerciſes which. they were .averſe from, has 


- | - produced | 
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produced no other effects than that of increafing v os. * 
their natural love of repoſe. They deteſt thoſe — | 
mechanical and forced movements, which, not 
contributing in any reſpect to their happineſs, ap- 
pear doubly inſupportable; not to mention their 
ſeeming frightful or ridiculous to àa people, 'who 
probably think they have no intereſt in defending 
a government by which they are oppreſſed. The 
rage of keeping up an army; that madueſs, 
which, under pretence of preventing wars, en- 
courages them ; which, by introducing deſpotiſm 
into governments, paves the way for rebellion 
among the people; which continually dragging 
the inhabitant from his dwelling, and the huſ- 
bandman from his field, extinguiſhes in them the 
love of their country, by driving them from their 
home; which ſubverts nations, and carries them 
over land and ſea: that mercenary profeſſion of 
war, ſo different from the truly military ſpirit, 
ſooner or later will be the ruin of Europe; but 
much ſooner of the colonies, and, perhaps, firſt of 
all, of thoſe which belong to Span. 
Tux moſt extenſive and moſt fertile part of he Hath Spain 
American Archipelago is poſſeſſed by the Spa- ten rover . 


meaſures to 


niards. Theſe iſlands, in the hands of an induſ- renter this 
trious nation, would have proved a ſource of un- ful, ane doth 
bounded wealth. In their preſent ſtate, they are 2 
vaſt foreſts, exhibiting only a frightful ſolitude. 
Far from contributing to the ſtrength and riches 
of the kingdom they belong to, they ſerve only 
to weaken and to exhauſt it by the expences re- 
quired to maintain them. If Spain had attended 
properly to the n improvements of other na- 


tions, 
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Boon tions, fire would hive diſcovered, that ſeveral of 
wy) them owed their influence ſplely to the advanta- 


ges they have draw n from iſlands, i im every reſpect 
— to thoſe which: have hitherto only ſerved 
the ignominious purpoſe of ſwelling the: lift of 
the numberlefs and uſeleſs poſſuſſions of the Spa- 
niſh crown. She would have learned, that there 
tz no other. rational foundation of colonies, ef. 
peil of enn e eee geg 
der ec 

. Solnigy folties wo ther Spaniurds to ſup- 
waſh that ten are naturally incapable of labour, 
If we give the Iealt attention tothe! exceſſive fa- 
tigues whiels thoſe of them wie are eoniterned in 
con trabaridi trade fobmir to wit ts utmoſt pa- 
tienec, we ſhall find that their toils are infinitely 


moro grievous chan any that attend the manage- 


ment of «plantation. If they neglect to enrich 
thernſelves by agriculture, it is the fault of their 
government. Alas! might the diſintereſted hiſ- 
torian, who neither” ſeeks nor deſires any thing 


but the general good of mankind; be permitted 
tw furniſt chem with thoſe ſemimems and expreſ- 


| vepmient, arab prejudices of ever kind ſeem to 
have precluded chem frorn che wit: of, thus would 


he in their name addrefs. the cout of Madrid, 


and the whole Spaniſh natiun 


% Rrrrer on the ſactifices we uſes: from 
6 you, and fee, if you will not reap a cetituple 


r advantage by the valuable commodities we 


« ſhall ſupply to your now expiting eommeree. 
_ 3 navy; increaſed by our labours, will form 
| L the 


, 49 
« the only bulwark that ean preſerve to you thoſe * 22 * 


0 0 
XII. 


« poſſeſſions, which are now ready to eſeape fromm 


4 your hands, As we become more rich, our 
% conſumption will de greater; and then the 
16 country,” which. you inhabir, and which droops 
« with you, though Nature herſelf invites it to 
« fertility ; thoſe plains, which preſent” to your 
« eyes only a deſart ſpace, and are a diſgrace to 
« your laws and to your manners, will be con- 
« verted into fields of plenty. Four native land 
« ill flouriſh by induſtry and agriculture, which 


@ have now forſaken you. The fprings of life 


« and activity, which ye will have conveyed to 
« us through the channel of the fea, will flow 
« back, and encompaſs. your dwellings witly 
« rivers of plenty. But if ye prove inſenſi- 
e ble to our complaints and misfortunes: if ye do 
© not govern us for our fakes : if we be only the 
* victims of our loyalty; recall to your minds that 
« ever celebrated æra, in which 4 nation of un- 
the yoke of your dominĩon; and by their la- 
* bours, their fucceſs, and their opulence, juſti- 
4 fied their revolt in the eyes of the whole world. 
« 'Fhey have been free for near two centurĩes; and 
« ſhall we ſtill have to lament, that we are go- 
« verned by you? When Holand broke: in 
« pieces the rod of iron, which cruſhed her; 
© when ſhe-roſe from the depth of the waters ta 
* rule over the ſea; heaven, without doubt, raĩſ- 
< ed her up as a monument of freedom, to point 
* out to the nations of the world the path of hap- 

Nee 
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— * would exclude them from it. 


Ir might be ſuſpected: that the eka Madrid 
have diſcovered, that it would be poſſible to paſs 
this cenſure upon them. In 1735, their miniſtry 
ſuggeſted a company for Cuba. Twenty years 
aſter they conceived the idea of a new. monopoly 
for St. Domingo and for Porto-Rico, The ſo- 
ciety. which was to clear theſe deſerts; was eſtab- 
liſhed at Barcelona, with a capital of 1,78 5,000 
livres“, divided into ſhares, of the value of a 


hundted piſtoles each f. This company never 


paid any intereſt to it's members; they made no 
dividend; they obtained the important permiſſion 
of fitting out ſeveral veſſels for the Honduras. 
Notwithſtanding this; on the 30th of April 1771, 
their debts; including their capital, amounted to 


3,121,692 livres T, and they had no more than 


3.77 5,540 livres 5. So that in the courſe of 


fifteen years, with an excluſive privilege, and 
with very ſignal favour, they had gained no more 
than 653, 848 livres l. Their affairs have ſince 
been in great diſorder, and at preſent they have 
no degree of activity. They are endeavouring 
to liquidate their debts, but they cannot diſpoſe 
of their ſhares even at fifty per cent. loſs. 
Tus miniſtry had not waited for this reverſe of 
fortune, to judge that they had miſtaken the 


means they had adopted to render theſe iſlands 


flouriſhing. From 1765, the adminiſtrators of 
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that lar e empire, were obliged to acknowlege 
that their poſſeſſions had not acquired the ſmallel 
degree of improvement under the yoke of mo- 


4 


BOOK 
Kb | 


— 


* 


nopoly.” They underſtood that they would never | 


improve under fuch fatal reſtraints. | This con- 


viction determined them to have recourſe to the 


only principle of proſperity, a free trade; but 
they nad not the courage or the wiſdom to re- 


move the obſtacles which muſt neceſſariſy have N 


impeded the happy effects of it. 


In the year 1778, theſe rohibitions, . re- ; 
Raine ts, 4 and 1 ts W 1955 checked their 


„ 


wanted to 'make that of ſug ar ſyccelsful. 4: Tha 
ing at Cuba, there are not perhaps i in the other 
ilands five, or ſix inhabitants wealthy enough. to 
cultivate this production. If the Spaniſh miniſtry 
do not beſtow liberally their treaſures upon. theſe 
iſlanders, they will not awake from that long and 


profound lethargy i in which they are plunged, ” his | 


generoſit would be very practicable i in an empire 
where the public revenue amounts to 140,490,000 
livres®, where, the expences do not exceed 
129,600,000 livres f, and where there remains A 
balance of 10,800,000 livres t, which bn be 
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1 0 0 * laid gat f in fmprovements. It is ger "that With. 
out receiving ſuch powerful aſſiſtance from their 
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ph 


reſpective governments, other nations have 
founded Hourifhing colonies ; bur beſides that 
they had” not been debafed diting the courſe of 
three centuries, by pride, Tanguor, and poverty, 
they were alſo i in more favourable. and. diferent 
circut ances. bac, 
"'Habvy is the man, who ie abt rhe. extinc- 
tion of t this long! ſeries of errors which have infected 
his, nation? Happy i is the nation, that ſhould riſe 
up in the center of the molt enlightened nations, 
if it were prudent enough | to profit by the fault; 
which they had committed, and to avail itſelf of 
the knowlege they had acquired. Such a nation 
would Sly have to caſt her eyes about her, in 
order to diſcern the ſcattered materials that would 


<onftitute her happineſs, and to attend to the 


collecting of them. One of the principal advan- 
tages which ſhe would e owe, either to the novelty 


ek her origin, or to the tardineſs of her labour, 


ö or to oy long duration of her infant ſtare, would 


be, t at ſhe would be ſpared the trouble of con- 
Aalen thoſe rooted prejudices, which were the 
reſult of the inexperience of the firlt legiſlators 
which had been conſecrated by time, and whict 
Yall been maintained againſt reaſon and facts 
Either from puſillanimity, which is apprehenſue 
of any innovation; or from pride, which dreads 
"the bein, obliged t to retrack; or from a weak ve. 
kB fer ede every thing of antient date. 

Lx the court of Madrid haſten to lay oper 
zu 's treaſures, and the illands ſubjeẽt to itt 
empin 
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empire will. Toon be covered with productions. 
Their Tobjets, placedrupon an extenſive and vir- 
gin foil, will not only be diſpenſed from buying 


at a high price What ſerves for their eonſump- 


tion; but; in a little time, they will ſopplant in 111 
the marltets their tnaſters in this carte! The 
moſt active the moſt induſtrious, andthe moſt 
enligktened nations, witl have laboured for-agey 
in improving their cultures their mode oſ ma- 
naging them and their manufactures, ſot᷑ the ad- 
vantage merely of a rival more favoured by na« 
ture than themſelves. But it can fearce'bb ex- 
pected, that they will fab mit ar anch A 
misforome,> in 2677 1 2915 bas. , 
Sruor the orlpin of flog) afacal: ieee 
prevails among them] which muſt; it mould ſeem, 
be perpetual;> unleſs by ſome inconceivable revo- 
lution they ſhould be ſeparated from cach other 
by immente deſert intervals. Hitherto they have 
ſhewed'themfelves in the ſame light as a citizen 
in our towns, who ſnnuld be convinced, that the 
more his fellow citizens wert indigent and weak, 
the more he would become rich and powerful, 
and the more he ſhould be able: to check their 
undertakings, to thwart their induſtry, to limit 
their cultures, and to confine them to 6: is 
abfolutely acceſfiry-for theit. ſubſiſtence. | 
Bur it will be urged, that a citizen enjoys! his 
wealth under the protection of the laws. The 
proſperity of: his neighbour may increaſę without 
inconvenience to his n, hut this is Bot the caſe 
with nations and herefore is it not f At is 


e chere doth not exiſt any tribugal before 


Ee 2 which 
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Would the 
nations, that 
have colo- 
nies in Ame. 
rica, ſuffer 
the Spaniſh 
iſlands to be- 
come flou · 
riſhing ? 
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» 0 K which they can be ſummoned.— But what need 
[have they of ſuch a tribunal?—Becauſe they are 


unjuſt and puſillanimous.— And what advantage 


do they derive from their injuſtice and puſillani- 
mity i Perpetual wars, and miſery which is in- 
ceſſantly rene wed.— And can it be ſuppoſed, 
that experience will not correct them ? We are 
perfectly convinced of it, and for what reaſon ?— 


- Becauſe one madman is ſufficient. to diſconcert 


the wiſdom of all other. powers, and there, will 
always be more than one at a eme apen- the ſe- 
* thrones of the univerſe. 17 58 

; NevERTHELESS, we hear on every fide 050 na · 
tions, and eſpecially thoſe that are commercial, 


crying out for peace, while they ſtill continue to 
conduct themſelves towards one another, in a 
manner that excludes them from ever obtaining 
that bleſſing. They will all aſpire to happineſs, 


and each of them would enjoy it alone. They 


: will all:equally hold tyranny 4n:deteſtation, and 
they will all exerciſe it upon their neighbours, 


They will all conſider: the idea of univerſal mo- 
narchy as extravagant, and yet they: will moſt. of 
them act as if they _ _— attained-1 it, or were 
threatened with it. 70; 01 K gRIAHA Aal 

Covip I expect any na to reſult from my 


diſcourſe, 1 would addreſs myſelf to the moſt tur- 


bulent, and the moſt ambitious —_— the ayes, 
in the following terme: 
r Lr us ſuppoſe;' that you: [hee at: 5800 


c acquired a ſufficient degree of authority among 
r the nations, to reduee them to that ſtate of de- 


ce * gradation and We W is ſuitable to you, 
: « what 
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«© hat can you expect from this deſpotiſm ? For. B 0 0 K 
« how long a time, and at what price will ou 


« maintain it; and what advantages will acerue 
« to you from it ?—Do you expect that ſecurity, 
« with/ which one is always ſufficiently rich, and 
<« without which, one is never ſufficiently ſoꝰ 
« And can you really think yourſelf not fuffi- 
« ciently ſecure? You know, as well as I do, 
te tha: the times of invaſion are paſt, and it is 
« thus you diſguiſe an inordinate ambition, un- 
« der the maſk of a ridiculous phantom. You 
« prefer the vain ſplendour of this ambition to 
« the Samt of real happineſs. —_ you 
& right have you to perde or, to their 
« happineſs,..you who pretend to extend your's 
« beyond all bounds ? You are an unjuſt people, 
« while you attribute to yourſelf the (excluſive 
« right of | proſperity. You are a people erro- 
* neous in your calculations, when you hope 
te to enrich yourſelves by reducing others to po- 
«* verty. You are ſtill a blind people, if you do 
«© not conceive that the power of a nation which 
« raiſes itſelf upon the ruins of all thoſe that ſur- 
round it, is a Coloſſus of clay, which aſtoniſnes 
te for a moment, but which crumbles into duſt.” 
I SHOULD, afterwards ſay to the Spaniſh mi- 
niſtry: «« All the ſtates of Europe are intereſted 
« in the proſperity of your continent in the New 
« World, becauſe the more theſe vaſt ſtates ſhall 
te be flouriſhing, the more will their merchan- 
te dize and their manufactures find advantageous 
ee marts ; but this is not the caſe with the iſlands. 
Ee 3 „ The 


! 
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vg K «Ther powers tliat have Appropriuteth1o them of th 
wy — ſelbes the fertility of ſome of them areſufficient 2 


% toprbvide for their preſent wants, and a new hic 

te competitor would ſtrongly exelte cher ijeilouſj. ore 
te They would attack this comperitor either to- Weſ 
te- gether br ſeparately,” would not lay aſide their thro! 
e arms without having obliged him to give up for t 
«irhe-cltaring-of 'the-ilands, perhaps, even ba ſtate 
_ « withour' having made him experience Rill rant 

ce greater evils. It is your's to judge, whether tries 
ce theſe views be: falle;' or whether Your'Ttrengrh 6d 
te and your courage will allow you to bid de- there 
te fiaflee to ſuch a combination.“ The Dutch nothi 
coloflies-will never have wy: ang dl "This 1 kind to andi 
fear, 01 2717 07,9080 30911 * mark 
Peet Brok b the diſbovttyiof TOO that of coun 
hk ie Aftica, of 'the'/paſſage to India by the Cape of pert, 
res Good Hope, and paiticylarly""beftre tha of WM vid! 
array TY America, the European nations ſcarerly knew, or culat 
viſited euch other, *xcepr in making barbarous in. by fa 
cutſions, the aim of which was plünder, andd the Encot 
conſequence deſtruction. Excepting a ſmall branc 
number of tyrants, who, by oppreſſing the weak, Euro 

found means to ſupport a luxury dearly purchaſed, multi 

all the inhabitants of che different ſtares were ob- to th 

liged to content themſelves With the meagre ſub- know 

fitente furniſhed chem by dands ill cultivated, and if n tt 

a trade which extended only to the frontiers of to pe 

each province. Thoſe Sreat events towards the kind; 

end of the fifteenth centufy, which form one of il greſs 

the moſt brilliant epochas of the Hiſtory ö the WI 

world, did not produce ſo fudden a change of 0 

the ſe 


manfers as n ſuppoſed. Some 
a of 
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of hs Hapſe tons and f ſome Italian re ubli ey i it B XA. 
F Pi — 


is true, yentured as far as Cadiz. and Li 
which were become great marts, to purchaſe th 
rare and valuable productions of the Faſt ant 
Welt Indies; but the conſumpion was very ſmall, 
through the inability of the ſeveral nations to 27 
for them. Moſt. Fe them were lang uiſhing in 174 
ſtate of abſolute lethargy ; they were cal igno⸗ 
rant of the adyantages and reſources of” the c coun- 
tries that belonged to them, a ape 
To ropze them from t is late of Taſeph bility, 
there was wanting a peop 85 who, ſpringing from 


"a Me + ©. 


and ages and diffuſe Plenty rough io 


countries at a lower price, and exchange the ſu- 
perfluities of every nation for thoſe commodiries 
which they want; that ſhould give à qpick cir- 
culation to produce: merchandize and money; and, 


by facilitating and increaſing conſumption, ſhould 


encourage Population, agriculture, and every 
branch of Induſtry. For all cheſe advantages, 
Europe is indebted to. the Dutch: The blind 
multitude May be excuſed in confining themſelves 
to the enjoyment of their proſperity, without 
knowing the ſources of it; but it is incumbent 
on'the philoſopher and the politician to tranſmit 
to poſterity the fame of the benefactors of man- 


kind; and to trace out, if it be poſſible, the pro- 


greſs of their beneficence, i 
Wurs the generous inhabitants of the United 
Provinces freed themſelves from the dominion of 


the fea and of tyranny; they perceived that they 
Ee 4 could 
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nat not fix the foundation of their liberty on a 
ſoil whioh did not afford even the neceſſaries of 


life. ; They were convinced, that commerce, 


which to moſt nations is no more than an acceſ- 
ſion, a means only of increaſing the quantity and 
value of the produce of their reſpeQive countries, 
was to them the ſole baſis of their exiſtence. 
Without territory and without productions, they 
determined to give a value to thoſe of other na- 
ſatisfied that their own would be the reſult of the 
general proſperity, The” event Juſtified their 
policy: -: 1 

Tr. firſt ſtep cRtabliſhcd, among che nations 
of Europe, an exchange of the commodities of 
the north with thoſe of the ſouth. In a ſhort time 
the ſea was covered with the ſhips of Holland, 
In her ports were collected all the commercial ef- 
fects of different countries, and from thence they 
were diſperſed to their reſpective deſtinations, 
Here the value of every thing was regulated, and 
with a moderation which precluded all competi- 
tion, The ambition of giving greater ſtability 
and extent to her enterpriſes, excited in the rey 
public a ſpirit of conqueſt. Her empire extend- 
ed itſelf over a part of the Indian continent, and 


over all the iſlands of conſequence in the ſea that 


encompaſſes it. By her fortreſſes or her fleets, 
the kept in i objection the coaſts of Africa, towards 
which her ambition, ever directed to uſefy ob- 
jets, had turned it's attentive and prudent views. 


Her laws were acknowleged only in thoſe coun- 


tries of America, where cultivation had ſowed 
the ſeeds of real wealth. "> he Ranch chain of 
her 


£ * 7 
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het connectiohs embraced the univerſe, of which, 
by toil and induſtry, ſhe became the ſoul. In a 
word, ſhe had attained the univerſal wonurchy of 
commerce. 15 

Such was the ſtate of the United Provinces in 
1661, when che Portugueze, recovering themſelves 
from that languor and inaQtion which the tyranny 
of Spain had throw'n them into, found means 
co repoſſeſs themſelves of that part of Braſil which 
the Dutch had taken from them. From this firſt 
ſtroke, that republic would have loſt all foot- 
ing in the New World, had it not been for a few 
ſmall iNands ; particularly that of Curaſſou, which 
they had taken in 1634 from the Caſtilians, who 
had been in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince 1527. 

Tais rock, which is not above three leagues off 
the coaſt of Venezuela, is about ten leagues long 
and five broad. It has an excellent harbour, but 
the entrance is difficult, The baſon is extremely 


large, and convenient in every reſpect z and it is de- 


fended by a fort rilfully conſtructed, and always 
kept in good repair. 1 

Taz French, in 1673, having previouſly bribed 
the commandant, landed there to the number of 
five or ſix hundred men: but the treaſon havin 
been diſcovered, and the traitor puniſhed, they 
were received by his ſucceſſor in a very different 
manner from what they expected, and reimbarked 
with the diſgrace of having expoſed only their 
own weakneſs, and the iniquity of their mea- 
ſures, 

Lewis the XIVth, whoſe pride was hurt by this 


imprudent check, ſent out d'Eſtrees five years 
after 
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—.— F e gh Sede hips of 125 and pclve bu, M 5 


tren ei; i 7 75 . ſtai n, Which ig 80.5 
9 EYES »FAFN iſhed the glory of 1 rel 88 8 alle with * 


wohders. The admiral was not from the : 
place of his, deſtination, when by his raſhneſs and POPs 

N obſlinacy he ran his ſhips ag en Davis's n 
and ; At, alter colin e attered re. cilte 
mains of his? fleet, . in very bad con- — f 

| M 5 

ly $9 Breſt, Kinda having aftempted any — 


ah FROM this A neither Curaſſou, Hor the lit. 

ale. iſlands Aruba and Bonaire, Which are do- 

pendent on it, AE: met with any diſturbance. 

No nation has t hought, of ſeizing pon, a barren 

ſpot, where they « could find only a few cattle, 

> ſome manioc, ſome vegetables proper to feed 

45 ſlaves, and not one article for co 22 St | 

: Euſtatia is of ſill leſs conſequence. | 
Deſcription Tuis iſland, Which is only five leagues ft 

een lengch. and one. in breadth, is formed by tuo 


inland of St. 
Kuſlatia. mountains, wich a, narrow vale betireen ther, 


, *7 6 


ntient yolcano, and is hollowett” almoſt to che 
Level of the lea. Flle borders of this 'gulph, which 
hath the figure of att inverted cone, are compoſed 
of, rocks calcined by the fire they muſt have ex- 
pericnced. However plentiful the rains may be, 
there! is never any collection of Water in this cra- 
ter. It is carried off undoubtediy through the 
channels of the yoleano that Rill remain open, 
and may one day, perhaps, contribute to the re- 
kjodling of it, if it's focus be not ef or 


; : at too Steat a diſtance, 


Sou 
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St. Chriſtopher's, took refuge in 1629, in this —_— 


almoſt uninhabitable place,/and abandoned it ſome 
time after; perhaps becauſe there was no freſh 
water, but what they got from rain collected in 
ciſterns. The exact time of 'their quitting ir is 
not know nz but it is certain, that in 1639 the 


Dutch were in poſſeſſion of it. They were after 
wards driven out by the Engliſh, and theſe by | 


Lewis the XIVth, who cauſed his right of con- 
quelt to be recognized in the negociatiom of Breda, 
and would not liſten to the repreſentations of the 
republic, with which he was then in alliance, and 
which preſfed ſtrongly for the reſtitution of this 


ere as having been in poſſeſſion of it beforeithe _ 


When the ſigning of the peace had put an 
5 cheſe fepfeſentations, the French monarch, 
whoſe pride more readily ſubmitted to the dictates 
of generofiry tha of Juſtice, thought it not con- 
ſiſtent with his dignity to take advantage of the 
misfortunes of his friends. He of his own'accord 
reſtored to the Dutch their iſland, although he 
knew that it was a natural fortreſs, which might 
be of ſervice in defending that part of St. ne 
"Rp s' which belonged to him. 

TuxsE republicans before their difaſter, bald 
ed only tobacco upon this territory, Since their 
re- eſtabliſhment, they have planted in the places 
that were ſuſceptible of this kind of culture, a few 
| ſugar caries, from which they have only teceived 


annually, eight or nine 4 Hard thouſand Wehe 
of raw ſugar. FH 


Soon 


4:8 
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Soo after this, the colony ſent ſome of it's in- Fu 
habitants to à neighbouring iſland, Know'n by 1 
the name of Saba. This is a ſteep rock, on the "XL 
ſummit of which is à little ground, very proper hr 
for gardening. ; Frequent rains which do not lie - af 
any time on the. foil, give growth to plants of an | 


exquiſite flavour, and cabbages of an extraordi- he 
nary ſize. Fifty European families, with about m F 
One, hundred and fifty ſlaves, here raiſe cotton, = j 
ſpin it, make ſtockings of it, and; ſell them to at p 
other colonies for as much as ten crowns “ a pair, * 
Throughout America there is no blood ſo pure ” 55 
as that of Saba; the women there preſerve a freſh- * PI 
neſs of complexion, which is not to be found in Uur 
any other of the Caribbee illands. Happy colony! Martin 
elevated on the top of a rock, between the ſky MI” e 
and ſea, it enjoys the benefit of both elements be exp 
without dreading their ſtorms; jt breathes a pure bays. ar 
air, lives upon ve ctables, cultivates a ſimple formed, 
commodity, from which it derives eaſe, without the; oth 
the temptation” of riches: is employed in labours and mo 
leſs troubleſome than uſeful, and poſſeſſes in part of 
peace all the bleſſings of moderation, health, which e 
beauty, and liberty. This is the temple of peace ſea, T 
from whence the philoſopher may contemplate at before 
leiſure the errors and paſſions of men, who come, make r. 

| like the waves of the ſea, to. ſtrike; and daſh Wil * 5 be 
themſelves on the rich coaſts of America, the e 


ſpoils and poſſeſſion of which they ate perpetually 
contending for, and wreſting from each other: 
| hence may he. view at a diſtance the nations of | 


ertile ; 
markabl 
aſy in 
®* 1). 58. *xcellen 


Europe 
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Europe bearing thunder in the. midſt of the ocean, 
and burning with the flames of ambition and 
avarice under the heats of the tropies; devouring 
gold without ever being ſatisfied ; wading through. 
ſeas of blood to amaſs thoſe metals, thoſe pearls, 


thoſe diamonds, which are uſed to adorn the op- 


preſſors of mankind; loading innumerable ſhips ' 
with thoſe, precious caſks, which furniſh luxu 
vith purple, and from which flow pleaſures, = 
feminacy, cruelty, and debauchery. The tran- 
quil inhabitant of Saba views. this maſs of follies, 
and ſpins his cotton in peace. 1 
Undzx the fame climate lies the iNand of St, 
Martin, 'which-bath ſeventeen or eighteen leagues 
in circumference, but leſs; territory than might 
be expected from ſuch dimenſions, becauſe it's 


bays are deep and numerous. The ocean hach » part to the 


formed, by puſhing. the ſands from one cape to 
the other, ſeveral lakes, more or leſs extenſive, 
and moſt of them abounding in fiſh. , The inland 
part of the country is filled with high mountains, 
which extend almoſt every where as far as the 


before they were ſtripped of that | ornament, io 
make room for cultures, which they were found 
to be better adapted to than the plains and the 
vallies. The ſoil is genetally light, ſtony, too 
much expoſed to frequent droughts, and not very 
fertile; but the ſky-+is pure, and the climate re- 
markably healthy. The navigation is ſafe and 
aſy in theſe latitudes, and the multiplicity and 
xcellence of the anchoring places that are found 

0 there, 


ſea. They were covered with valuable trees, 


1.0 OK 


— 
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Deſcription 

of the iſland 
of St. Mar- 
tin, part of 
which be- 

longs to the 
Dutch, and 
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* 0, 0 chere, occaffonsg the want of harbours to be lf 


fen fert. . 
eilt Dutch and French Hindea, in 1638, in 


| this deſert illand, rhe firſt to the South, and the 


hitter” towards ce North. They Avec there in 


ce, bur fepafate from each otller, when the Spa- 
niards, who Were at open war with both nations, 
tte! the; beat them, made them priſon. 
ers, and toolk pofeffon of the place themſelves : 


but the tonquerorsfoon grew weary of an eſta 
bliſhinent, the'prefervation of which was very ex- 


penſive, and from which they did not derive the 
jeaſt adbaftage. They therefore quitted it in 
1648, after having deſtroyed every ee they 


aide could” not carty With them. 


Tust devaſtations did not hinder the anne 


kite poſſeſſors from ſending ſome vagabonds to the 


 Mand} as foon as they knew that it was 'eva- 


which the iſland contains, the French poſſeſs mt 


faithful to this engagement, notwirhſtanding the 


1 e m_— thouſand one je ova and {6 


cuated. © Theſe coloniſts ſwore a mutual faith to 
each'iother ; and their deſcendants have been 


ammoſities that have ſo often diſunited the two 
miother- coαοtries. But the diviſion of the terri- 
rory, originally toe unequal, hath been mor: 
equitably adjuſted. Of ten thouſand one hundrei 
and eighty ſquares of ground, comprehenditg 
each two thouſand five hundred ſquare toiles, 


more than five thouſand nine hundred and four: 
and the Duteh have ſucceeded in appropriating 


VERNE." 
I 


— 
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Tat eültbte of cobacco Wis the Brit Whith the 5 9 


fubjects of the court of Vetſallles undeftooł at St, 
Marin: They abanchoged it "For indigo; Which 
Vas keel by cotron, to Which Tugat "hath 
deen added; iner foreigners Have been pertmired, 
from the "yo 155 to ſet in this Wake; t 
reckons ut Preſent nitfetten fantations, which 
15 anna ly one million — — of 'raw Tugar, 
of a beatitifaf white colour; but of litefe Copfin. 
ence; ant A Riff greater number of dwellings, 
which prodite two hihdied kHDUνEHL weight e of 

cotton. Prefs YBouis YE managed by folffedte 
Hg ry tho of * ae French „Ahl. #4 
reſt 9680 Way eh wr tog Scher . opdta: 
tion of t itee nde and ffty:dneWhicePertbhs, 
of evtfy age a ad Tex,” bee bot tele 
tudufaß . . erte 266 tte for the eltent 
ob the" dͤlruker: But the Coton of tre Dutch 
oy he Were 'priptitors's dhe belt Haag fn 

F rench' part, have Ad0p 


bours on ene Sbutly Are Ar an hd. Before 1763, 
there had dt een any ft dlar fyſtem of adtho- 
rity in His fechle and mf ble ſertlemente⸗ At 
this 1e 1 80 ernor was given to it; ho Hath 
ndt yet atttacted any trade from an other cut y. 
The French Always gb In deſt of what they want 
to rheir* aeighbour; "und {cies ah Wen to him 
their productions. m 2455 
Tur Dutch cölony is tahabired iy * hemdFed 
And chittyenine lte! ren, #m& tlirer thouſtnd 
five hundred and eighteen. blacks, employed in 
the cultivation of thirty- two ſugar plantations, 
which 


> *rhe_ custom ot 
FI hy their degroes ts tlie Non, nen die la- 
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» 99 * which. commonly produce fixteen hundred thou- MW co 
— ſand weight of ſugar ; and in the growth of « one may 


7 


hundred and thirty thouſand cotton trees. This dere 
revenue, which is too inſufficient, i is increaſed by trioy 
the produce of a ſalt marſh, io the ſeaſons which T 
are not exceſſivel rainy. At the morning dawn, great 
ſome ſoldiers embark. upon flat - bottomed boats; ching 
they Collect, during the ; courſe of the day, the aſpec 
lalt which, floats upon the ſurface of the water ; for fi 
and at night they return to ſbore, in or. 4 

| det. to begin again the next day this operation, burie 
whie ch. can only be continued during the months whicl 
24 8 July. and Auguſt. The neighbouring not v 
iſlands. purchaſe 9 ſmall quantity « of this produc- mean 
tion, the total val ue of which may amount to Ty 
on hubgred chouſand.crowns * : but. it js princi- * 
pa lly ſent to the provinces of North America, decide 
who carry of likewiſe the rum and the ſugar of ba 8 
the colony, while the, cotton is delivered to the were f 
- traders of Great Britain. Nothing, « or ſearce a any GRed 
| thing, is left for the, active merchants of the re- pod 
public, and for, the following reaſons; had 4 
Tus ſettlement of St. Martin, Rog erg; 

it belong to the Dutch, is not inhabited bis life 
Dutchmen. There are ſcarce five or ſix familie Ta. 
of that nation to be found there, and. thoſe. are oa 
even almoſt aſhamed of their. origin. All the a ſtapl 
reſt is Engliſh, the people, the language, and ern 
the manners. Prejudice hath been carried ſo er 
far, as to induce the women often to go and lay cli 
in at Anguilla, A Britiſh iſland, which is only icky 
ol | \ bas 5 tures. - 

. 12,5001 * ant of 
Vol. 
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tyo leagues diſtant, in order that their children 9 
may not be deprived of an origin, which is conſi = 
dered in the country 48 5h o one that Ae 
trious. 

Tus domain of the Uniced | wr in 8 

great Archipelago of America, doth not offer any ng which 
hides either curious or intereſting, at the firſt — 4 
aſpect. Poſſeſſions, which ſcarce furniſh:a cargo hey 
for ſix or ſeven ſmall veſſels, do not appear worthy 
of any attention. Accordingly, they would be 
buried in total oblivion, if ſome of theſe iſlandi, 
which are nothing as places for cultivation, were 
not very confidergble as commercial iſlands. We 1 
mean thoſe of St. Euſtatius and of. Curaſſou. 

Tus deſire of forming contraband athens | 
with the Spaniſh provinces of the New World, 
decided the conqueſt of Cyraſſou. A great num- 
ber of Dutch veſſels ſoon arrived there. They 
were ſtrong, well armed, and their crews con- 
ſited of choice men, whoſe bravery was ſupported 
by powerful motives of intereſt, - Each of them 
had a ſhare,” more or leſs conſiderable, in the 
cargo, which he was determined to defend with 
his life againſt the attacks of the Guarda Coſtas, 

Tux Spaniards did not always wait for the 
ſmugglers.” They often reſorted of themſelves to 
a ſtaple, which was conſtantly well ſupplied, in 
order to barter their gold, their ſilver, their bark, 
their cacao, their tobacco, their hides, and their 
cattle, for Negroes, linens, filks, Indian ſtuffs, 
ſpices, © quickfilver,” and iron or ſteel manufag- 
tures, This was a reciprocal connection of wants 
and of aſſiſtance, of labours and of expeditions, 

Vol. V. Ff between 
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00K between two nations, greedy of riches/und nn 
wma of each other. 


ments remained under the odious yoke of mono- 


Tur fettlement of "R company ef iran, 
and the ſubſtitution ' of the regiſter ſhips to the 


_*  SMl&6ng, hath much diminiſhed' this communica- 

tient dot the connections which have been 
formed with the South part of the French colony 
ert. Domingo, have made up in ſome meaſure 


fer och Geficiency. Every thing is revived, 


When the "two crowns are plunged into the hor- 


rors of war; either by their own ambition, or by 


ie ambition of their rivals. Even in time of 
peace, the republic receives annually from Cu- 


raſſou; twelve veiſels laden with ſugar, coffee, 


cotton, indigo, tobacco, and ken which have 


deen culti vated in a foreign ſoil. 
(Every commodity, without enen that is 
landed at Curaſſou, pays one per cent. port- 
duty. Dutch goods are never taxed higher; but 
thoſe that are ſnipped from other European ports 
pay nine per cent. more. Foreign coffee is ſub- 
ject to the fame tax, in order to promote the ſale 
of that of Surinam. Every other production of 
America is ſubject only to a payment of three 
per cent. but with an expreſs ſtipulation, that they 
are to be conveyed Ar to fe, port of the 
i republic, 3 
Sr. EusrATIA was formerly ſubje&t to the Gar 
- inipbfirians as Curaſſou; and yet it carried on 
moſt of the trade of Guadalovpe, and of Mart: 
nico, during the time that theſe French ſettk- 


poly. This buſineſs diminiſhed, in proportion 
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the proprietors of thoſe iſlands adopted ſound 3 , 
Pr inciples of commerce, and extended their navi 


gations The free port. of St. Thomas was even 
carrying off from the Dutch the ſmall ſhare of 
trade they had till. retained, when in 17866, it 
was reſolved to aboliſh 1noſt of the eſtabliſhed 
taxes. Since this neceſſary alteration, St. Euſta- 
tia, during the diviſions between the miniſters of 
London and Verſailles, is become the ſtaple of 
almoſt all the merchandize of the French colonies 
in the Leeward Iſlands, and the general magazine 
of ſupply for them. But this great operation was 
not conducted ſingly by the Dutch; both Engliſh 
and French united in the harbour of this iſland, 
to form, under ſhelter of it's neutrality, com- 
mercial engagements. A Dutch paſſpare, which 
colt, leſs than 300 liyres *, concealed theſe con- 
nections, and was granted, without inquiring of 
what nation the perſon was who applied for it. 
This great liberty gave riſe co numberleſs tranſ- 
actions, and to ſingular combinations. Thus it 
is that commerce found the art of pacifying or 
eluding | the vigilance of diſcord, 

Taz end of hoſtilities doth not. render St. Eu- 
ſtatius of leſs importance. It ſtill ſends annually 
to the United Provinces twenty-five or. thirty 
veſſels, laden with the productions of the Spaniſh 
and Daniſh, and eſpecially of the French iſlands, 
which it pays for with the merchandize of the 
two e or r, with bills of exchange upon 
Luer 5885 | 

. * 121. 108. a 
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Abl theſe tranſactione have brought together) 
at St. Euſtatius, fix thouſand white people, of va- 
rious nations, five hundred Negroes or Mulat- 
toes, and eight thouſand ſlaves. A governor, 


_ aſſiſted by a council, without which nothing ma- 
terial can be decided, directs, under the authority 


of the Weſt India Company, this ſingular fettle- 
ment, as well as thoſe: of Saba and St. Martin, 
He refides' near a very dangerous anchorage; 
which, however, is the only one of the iſland 
where the veſſels can land and take in their car- 
goes. This bad harbour is protected by a ſmall 
fort, and by a garriſon of fifty men. If it were 
defended' with vigour and ſkill, the moſt daring 
enemy-would, in all probability, fail in attempr- 
ing a deſcent, which, if even effected, the be- 
ſieger would ſtill find an almoſt inſurmountable 
difficulty to conquer, in aſcending from the 
lower town, where the magazines are kept, to the 
upper town, where all the inhabitants” are af- 


ſembled in the night-time, 


Philoſophi- | 


cal cuufi- 


Tux Dutch, however, equally ingenious in 
finding out the means of turning to their own ad- 
vantage both the proſperity and the misfortunes 
of 'others, ate not entirely confined, in the New 
World, to the fluctuating profits of a precarious 
trade. The republic poſſeſſes and cultivates, in | 


the continent, a large territory in the country 


know'n by the name of Guyana. 
Tuts is a vaſt country, waſhed on the Eaſt by 


crarions on thre ſea, on the South by the Amazon, on the 


Guzyana, 


| ere by the ene, and on the Weſt by 


Rio- 
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Rio-Nogros which joins theſe two no averſe that are 1% K 
the largeſt in South. America. . 22 
Tuts ſingular iſland preſents three N 
circumſtances. | The ſeveral ſpecies: of earth are 

not here diſpoſed, as they are elſewhere, in layers, 

but caſually mixed, and without any order. In 

the correſpondent bills, che ſalient angles of the 

one are not anfwerable- to the re- entering angles 
of the others. The ſubſtances, which have been 
generally taken for flints, are nothing more than 
— lum, that are beginning to en 
pounded. E 364.3 een eee 14 
Ix follows from theſe obfervations, 4 bas 
revolutions have happened in this part of the 
globe, and that they have been the work of  ſub- 
terraneous fires, at preſent extinguiſhed ; that the 
conflagration has been general becauſe maſſes 
are every where ſeen, filled with the fcoriee of 
iron; and that calcareous ſtones, which probably 
have been all caleined, are not to be found in 
any part; that the exploſion muſt have been very 
conſiderable, and muſt have levied a great quan- 
tity of earth, becauſe volcanoes are only to be 
found upon the higheſt mountains, and that the 
only one on which'the crater hath been perceived 
in theſe regions, is raiſed little more than 2 hun- 
dred feet above the level of the ſea. | 


Ar the period of theſe great accidents of na- 
ture, every thing muſt have been ſubverted. 
The fields muſt have remained uncovered, alter- 
nately expoſed to the action of torrents of rain, 
or to the effects of exceſſive heat. In this ſtate of 


revolution, many centuries muſt have elapſed be- 
Ff 3 fore 
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ex fore the ſoll can have again become ft to nouriſh 
— the plants, and after them the trees. We might 
However be liable to miſtake, if we were to 
compure' this change at an exceſſive diſtance. 
The ſtall quantity of vegetating earth found in 
Guyann, although ſome be continually formed 
thete by the decompoſition of the trees, would 
furniſh un unanſwerable) argument againſt the 
idea of a dery remote antiquity. ene se 
I the inland parts of the country, the ſoil is 
thereforezcand will continue: for a long time, un- 
grateful. The upper lands, that is to ſay, thoſe 

which ate not under water or marſhy;; are for 
the moſt part nothing more than a confuſed mix- 
ture of clay and chelk, here nothing can grow 
but manioc. yams, potatoes, and ſome other 
which do not turn round on che ſtem; 
and eο,˖jnĩ theſe are too frequently rooted i in the 
ſoaſon of heavy , rains; becauſe, the water cannot 
be drained off. Een in choſe lands, hich are nc- 
ceffarily- looked" uponoas good, the coffee, the 
cacao, the cotton plants, and all the uſeſul trees, 
laſt but for. a very ſhort time, and not. ſufficiently 
to reward the labours of che cultivator. Such is, 
without exception, the interior part of Guyana. 
17's ſhores preſent, another ſpectacle. The nu- 
| merous rivers, which. from. this vaſt ſpace. preci- 
i pitate themſelves i in the ocean, depoſite inceſſantly 
| upon heir borders, and upon the whole coaſt, 
| a prodigi ious quantity of ſeeds, which geraiinate 
it | in the lime, and produce, in leſs than ten 
in years, lofty trees, known by the name of man- 
groves. Theſe large vegetables, attached to cheir 
balls 


b 
1 
. 


j 
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baſs by deep roots, gccnpy all the ſpace where. 128 * 
the tide. is perceptible... They, form vaſt foreſts, 


covered with four or five feet of water during 


ood, end- at che rigte of abu Rich 20 I depth 
ioacceſihle 


3nd 


of a ſolt 


FT 4 36 qt 7 4101 


I 918: ſpsRagle,; high i perhaps nat 49 be 


equalled. in 
the coaſt. In t 


univerſa Maries every year, ug 


places where ſanda are brought 


and acgumulated by the 


cents, che MARgIOVE  - 


periſhes with great rapidity, and 
carried away, by why va and diſapgeaf - The 
reyolutigns, are leſs frequent, gn the be 
the riyers,{ where the ſands, brought, 


1 Af See 


order — 


rom ;the 


mountains during the ſtqrms, are coe gd la 
diſtange by the rapidity f the waters... 
Tui tevalutions are the. ame upon the £0 
of four hundred leagues, which ends, from 
the Amazon to the Oronogkg. There is every 
where ſqugd upon. the W ng ng of n 
alternately deſtroyed, and c. arm 75 
and by the ſand. 
tance of four or —— a, _ found 


favannahs,deluged. by the ain waters, which haye 


no drain 3 and theſe: wg way are always ex- 
ended. Jargrally.. cowards che ſhore, to a depth 
more or leſs. conſidersblx, 30 pording 9 dis- 
cance of Hegrnels of the mguprains. /, 
Tazss immenſe moraſſes have never, been 
paſſed. by any thing Hut [reptiles fince the cree- 
tion. The genius of man, preyailing over an 
ungrateful and rebellious foil, hath. altered their 
primitive deſtination. It is in the midſt of theſe 


TY infectious, -and muddy waters, that 
| Ff4 | the 


Mgangr [£59 
the 15 


1 1793 
we * 


it * 
— a 21 
. £34 
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9 6.6 ® he Reet ef Nberch hath formed: tree uſeful 
A fetthemients, che molt confidergble'of ! which is 
nx yr} 10 4241 941}. 10 10 Mie 315 vo 
— years üſterwwerchg tere uppeureh in thi 
the Dutch * 3 9 ſpot ſome of thuſe Frenchmen, whom x 
=O ' reſtleſs diſpoſition then hurried into all climates, 
de, Ke, and whoin” their -volkcils? turm prevented from 
ane“ ſettling in mot of therm. They maſſaered the 
which hve natives of the puh degan co conſtruct a — 

_—_— and difap Nh Vihig SL. 418 AN end 
Tum receext brought biet, in 1656; b. laſt 
Hoh that had firſt rürnöch rheir attention to that of 
fo'ldng neglected part of the New'Heitfiſphere, j 
The colony had formed forty or fifty fogat planta- 
tions, when it. was'dttacked and täken by the 9177 
Putch, hd were ſecured in their conquoſt by the 
treaty of Breda. TIAL SEE ES Motuoyud wor 

\ "Z$4L.4&'6 pretended to have the excluſive righ 

over this oſbfyr" acquilitisn, beewiſe/it had bee 
gaitied by heli und theft mips. The other . 0 
provinces, who hid ſhared* the expencts of the . che 
expedition, infiſted that it hould belong in com- oF 
mon to them all. This diſcuſſſon had for a long the 
time inflamed the minds of the people, when it * 
was reſolved in 1692, that Surinam ſhould be 
given up to the Weſt India Company; but upon 
condition that they ſhould pay 37 23000 livres“ 
to the Zealanders ; that the trade of the company 
ſhould be limited to the ſale of ſlaves; and that 
the country fhould be open to all IONS, 
and to all the peter of the n nee, 


ALTHOUGH 
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proſperity; they ſoon comprehentied, that cha a- 
pences required to eftabliſh cultures throughout 
an immenſe region were above their exhauſted 
ſtrength. The year following they ceded one - 
third of their right to the city of Amſterdam, and 
one-third to a rich citizen, hoſe name was Van 
Aarſen, at a price proportioned to what theythem- 
ſelves paid for ĩt. This extraordinary arrangement 
laſted 'rith 2998, at which period the deſcendants 
of Van Aarſen-ſold their property for 1,540,000 
lives *, nen. other members of the aſſo 
ciation. o hob ett Brunos enn 
Tax 6 plunged into 
quence of à long ſtate of anarchy. Their repre: 
ſentative waited to-eſtabliſh ſome kind of police, 
ſome kind of juſtice. He was accuſed of tyrann 
to the States 1 — lade 4 
n 0 529199 nen 5 
Fun — bee — 
ahi French, under the command of Ducaſſe. 
brave adventurers who attended him, were not 
powerful enough againſt a ſettlement, where the 
civil and military troubles had cauſed a fermenta- 
tion in the minds af men, who had juſt been re- 
conciled by a proſpect of imminent danger. Caſ- 
ſard, a native of St. Malo, was more fortunate in 
1712. He laid Surinam under contributions, and 


64, 166 J. 136. 4d. 


carried 


17#0VoR' the imagination of this great c 1. 89 
pany was filled with remembrance of their former — JM 


W 2a earriod off ta the amount of 4,350; 160 livres “, in 
— fugary or in bills of enchange. This diſaſter, ſamuch 
more funerpectetl ac it happened at a time when 
the A of - the republic were trĩiumphant every 
where elfe, diſtreſſed t he — ok abs 
hed to give wtenth: of their capitals; .; i) 
Tus ſoclety were acruſed of having neglected 
che / forrifteations, and of having employed, to 
defend" them, only a few troops, and" thafe ill. 
Aiſelptined. Theſe complaints were ſoon ex. 
tende to more ſorious objects. The reaſons, or 
che pretontes (for; diſcontent, were multiplied 
daddy The States Generaly wearied with all theſt 
conteſts, charged the Stadtholder to put an end 
to them in whatever manner he might think the 
moſt proper. This firſt magiſtrate had not yet 
ſuvcerded in conciliatiag the minds of the paaplp, 
chen it became neotſſary to attend co ** _y 

ofthe colony. 033,468 $74, 39! lit 10 h 0 
SRO had the Engliſh! fertted on the 150 
of the Surinam, before ſeveral of their flaves 
tod refuge in the inland countries. The de- 
ertion was till more conſiderable under the 
Nuten dominion; bocauſe they requited more con- 
ſtant laboors, becauſe the quantity uf ſubſiſtence 
Was diminiſhed, and more ſevere puniſhments 


wort iuſlicted. Dheſe fugitives, in procels of neceſſ. 
time became numerous enough to form a colony. ſhall t. 
They uſvd to. quit their place af refuge in 4 body, ſanctio 
order to ſapply themſel vas with praviſions, tiaries 
rms, and inftruments of agriculture ;' and they inciſio 
. | was rei 

% This d 


brought 
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put à ſtop” to theſe excurſions ; but they were 
fruitleſs, and could not be otherwiſe. Soldiers 
grow'n effeminare,,.- officers without merit, and 
without à ſeriſe-of honour, had an informountable 
averfion for a ur, where? deep moraſſes and thiple 
foreſts were de he paſſed, in order t get within 
reach of a bold ahd implacable enen. 

Tun danger betame at laſt ſo urgent, thatethe 
republic thougiit proper to ſend, in 2749, in 
17%, and in 2754, ſotme of their beſt battalions 
to the aſliſtance of the colony. All chat theſe 
brave men, arrived from Europs, hie been able 
to accompliſhy! after various and bloody engage. 
ments, has hee to procure ſume kind -oferan«s 
quillity to the planters; who w˖ere before every 
day in danger bf being either ruined or murdered; 
It hat been neceſſary fucceſlively to acknow lege 
the independence of ſeveral numerous horde, bor 
which have no communication with each other, 
and art ſeparated by ronfiderable - diſtances; 
Annual preſents are ſent them, and it hath been 
ſtipulated that they ſhould enjoy all the advan ; 
tages of a free trade. Theſe new nations haue on 
their part agreed only to aſſiſt their ally, if it be 
neceffary ; and to return them every flave: who 
ſhall take refuge upon their territory. To gire a 
ſanction to theſe ſeveral treaties, the plenipoien- 


tiaries of the contracting parties have [cauſed an 


inciſion to be made in their arms. The blood 
was received in waſes filled with water and earth. 
This cigulting mixture hath been drunk on both 

ſides, 


brought back with them. the Negroes who choſe 51 
to g with them. Some attempts were made to — 


— 
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00K ſides; in token of fitlelity. If they had refuſed to 
1 ſubmit to this extreme humiliating ſtep, theſe op- 
preſſive maſters would never have — A. 
peace ſtom their furmer ſla ve: 

Cavſer of þ AFTER fo — cobanalon is ill 
| Hoff ihe become more flouriſhing than could have been 
na. df expected. The cauſes of this ſurpriſing Nabe 

rity cannot but be curious and intereſting. 

Tuns firſt Europeans who ſettled in thoſe — 
| barousiregions, eſtabliſhed their cultures, at, firſ 
upon heights, which were commonly barren. It 
vas ſoon ſuſpected: that their ſaline ꝓarticles had 
been detached by the torrents j and that it was 
from theſe ſucceſſive layers of an excellent ſlime, 
that the Jower. grounds had been ſormed. Some 
fortunate experiments confirmed this judicious 
and it was determined to take advan · 
tage of ig great a diſcovery. This was not an 
eaſy undertaking, but the _ of een ſur- 

mounted all obſtac less.. * 31 
Tues vaſt plains. are ad by: the x rivers 
tr which they are watered, but not during the 
whole year. Rven in the ſeaſon of the overflow. 
üngs, the waters are diffuſed a little before, and 

a little after the times of high water. During the 

ebb, the rivers retite gradually, and at low water 

are ſometimes ſeveral feet belom 80 ſoil; Which 
they covered ſix hours before. 

Fug drying up of theſe — ſy be 10 

gun when the rains are not abundant, and when 

2 are lows This ſeaſon begins in Augult, 

and ends in the; month of December. During 

chis period, the ſpace Whey] is to be ſecured from 

inundations 


or 
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mundations is ſurrounded with a dyke; ſufficient W 4 
to reſiſt the waters. It is ſeldom neceſſary to raiſe — | 


it above three feet high, becauſe it is not uſual to 
chuſe a territory that is more dme 17 n 
water, to ſettle a plantation upon. 

Ar one of the corners of the dyke, which is 
made of the earth of the diteh digged for that 

„is an hydraulic machine, entirel | 
2 — ſide, cut on the other in the 21 
beak, and furniſhed' with a flood- gate, which is 
opened by the impulſe of the waters from below 
upwards, : and which ſhuts again by its oun 
2 When the agitation of the ſea ſwells: the 
waves, the rivers preſs upon this flood - gate, and 
cloſe it ſo- effectually, that the waters on the 
out- ſide cannot get in to it. When, on the con- 
trary, the rivers are low, the internal and rain 
waters, if there be any, raiſe = gate up, a 
the waters run off very eaſily. is 

Ix the inner part of the dyke, ag al. 
tances from each other, a few flight trenches are 
made. They all terminate in a ditch; which ſur- 
rounds the plantation. This precaution contri- 
butes to raiſe the ſoil, and to carry off any _ 
fluous moĩſture that might remain. 

Tus labours of one year are | fufficienc to 2 | 
round the territory which is intended to be in- 
cloſed. - It is ploughed the ſecond year, and might 
be cultivated at the beginning of the third, if 
it were not abſolutely neceſſary to leave it for a 
ſufficient length of time expoſed to the influence 
of the freſh water, in order to counteract the 
n of the marine ſalts. This circumſtance ne- 


ceſſarily 
I 
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22.08 ceflarity retards the crops more than could by 
gs gong gen png of eee 
: Tus — which is gert vine in 
Myc colonies, upon the ſloping grounds, leaves 
ſdoner or later a void, which cannot be filled up, 
either by another coffee tree, or by any other 
plant, becauſe the ſtorms have ſucceſſiyely de. 
prived this ſoil of every thing that rendered it 
fertile. - This is not the caſe at Surinam. This 
valuable tree doth not, indeed, preſerve it's vi- 
gour more than about twenty years; but the 
young plants, put between the old ones, and 
intended to ſucceed them, prevent the plantet 
from being ſenſible” of this premature decay, 
'Fhis is the reaſon that the crops are never inter- 
rupted. They are even more * . inthe 

other ſettlements. 

Tux diſpoſition of the Riſer: e in 
thoſe ſingular marſhes, have this peculiarity at- 
tending them, that the territory is interſected by 
feveral ſmall canals, deſtined for the conveyance 
of the fugar-canes. They all terminate in the 
great canal, which receives the waters when they 
riſe, by one of it's outlets; and by the other 
works a mill, when they deſcend. The firſt pro- 
duction in "theſe" plantations is very indifferent; 
but it acquires, in proceſs of time, the proper 
degree of perfection. This may be waited for 

with leſs impatience in a region where the canes 
tat their fifth or ſixth crop, yield as much ſugar # 
i obtained elſe where from the new-planted cane, 


One of „ of this fertility muſt * — 
aciliij 
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gulli wich Which the plantexs can ſurround their 
habitstions wich water, during the dry. ſeaſon. + 
The habitual moiſture which this method keeps 


up in the grounds, appears preferable. to the wa- 
tering of them, which is practiſed in other parts 


_ -at a , conſiderable; expence, and which. mot 


even be always done every Where. 

Sine the, Dutch have ſucceeded i in | fubduing 
the ocean in the New World, as well as in the 
Old, their cultures have proſpered. They have 
carried them on twenty leagues beyond the ſea, 
and given to their plantations an agreeable aſpect 
and convenience, which are not to be perceived 
in the moſt flouriſhing poſſeſſions, of the Engliſn 
or French, Spacious and well-contrived build- 
ings, terraces perfectly ſtreight, kitchen-gardens 
exquiſitely neat, delightful orchards, and walks 
planted with ſymmetry, ſtrike. the eye on all ſides. 
So many wonders, accomplithed in leſs than a 


century, in ſloughs that were originally diſguſting 


and unwholeſome, cannot be viewed without 
emotion. But the ſevere eye of reaſon puts a 
reſtraint on the tranſports excited by this enchant- 


ing ſcene. The capitals employed in theſe ſuper- 


fluities would be more wiſely. laid out in the 
multiplication of yendible productions. 1280 5 
Ox of the means by which dabour, anll that 
kind of luxury that hath been introduced, have 
been chiefly encouraged, has been the extreme 
facility which the coloniſts haue found in getting 
a capital. They have obtained all the money 
they could make uſe of, at the rate of five or ſix 
per cent. but with the expreſs condition, that 
h their 


* 
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BOOK their plantations ſhould remain moregaged to their 
ALL creditor; and that till the ſum was entirely paid 
off, they ſhould be obliged to give up to him all 
whole Feen bop * p een in e. 

Tony. 
Preſent fats Wr the affiſtance of theſe Joans, four 


dar of Su. dred and thirty plantations have been formed 0h 
rim) 30 the banks of the Surinam, of the Commenwine, of 


__ extentofit's 


n. the rivers of Cottica and of Periea. In 177g, 
they yielded twenty-four millions one hundred 
and twenty thouſand weight of rough ſugar, which 
Was ſold in Holland for 8,333,400 livres“; 


fifteen millions three hundred and eighty-ſeven 


pounds weight of coffee, which were ſold for 
8, 580,9 34 livres 1 nine hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand pounds weight of cotton, which were 
ſold for 2,372,255 livres ; ſeven hundred and 
-ninety thouſand eight hundred and fifty-four 
pounds weight of cacao, which were ſold for 
616, 370 livres ; one hundred and flfty- two 
thouſand eight hundred and forty- four pounds 
weight of wood for dying, which were ſold for 
14,788 livres F. The ſum total of theſe produc- 
tions, amounted to 19,917,747 livres J, and was 
brought into the harbours of the republic upon 
ſeventy veſſels. The number of theſe veſſels 
would have increaſed, if the five hundred and 
ſixty thouſand gallons of melaſſes; and the hun- 
dred and ſixty - ſix gallons of rum; ſent to Norti 
Arien, had been conveyed: to Europe and 
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hath juſt begun to be planted, "ould thrive'as —— 


well as is*expetted,® tr wry 
Tut united Tabours of theſe *(elteinbiſty en 


age and ſex. They belonged” to two thoufan 
eight hundred and twenty four maſters,” excly- 
five of the women and children. The white 
people wo of” ſeveral countries a*nd of different 
religions, * 7 | an 
Sven is ik influence of the pri of Wide! ik 


ſubmit ro" that general intereſt, which ſhould be 
the bond of union àmong mankind. What are 
thoſe idle nominal diſtinctions of Jews or Chriſt. 
ians, French or Datch? Miſerable inhabitants 
of a ſpot, which ye cultivate with ſo much toil 
and ſorrow; are ye not all brethren ? Why then 


live but for an inſtant? And what a life too is it, 


each other the enjoyment of? Is it not ſufficient, 
that the elements, the heavens, and even the 


thoſe ſcourges, with which nature hath ſurround- 
ed you, the abuſe of that little ſtrength ne Has 
left you to reſiſt them? 

PaRaMaBIRO, the principal place of the co- 
lony of Surinam, 1s a ſmall town pleaſantly firu- 
ted. The houſes are pretty and convenient; 


tion of European bricks. It's port, which is 
ve leagues diſtant from the ſea, has every re- 
Vor. 3 quiſite 


ployed in 1575 fixty thouſand ſlabes of vrly 


it forces all national and religious prejudices to 


do ye drive each other from a world, where ye 


that ye have the folly agd cruelty to diſpute with 


earth, combat againſt you, but ye muſt add to 


hough they are only built of wood upon a found- 
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1 "M N F quiſite that can be deſired. It is the rendezvous of | 
= all che ſhips diſparched from the mother-country to wil 
receive the produce of this colony. The company to of 
which this large ſettlement belongs, is obliged to rith 
defray the public expences. The ſovereign hath en- and 
abled them to fulfil this obligation, by permitting WW loſt 
them to leyy ſome taxes, which cannot be increaſed thir 
without the conſent of the ſtate and of the inhabic- WM is | 
ants. A poll-rax of one hundred ſols 7, upon every plar 
free adult or ſlave; and of ſixty ſols for every hatt 
child, was formerly the higheſt of theſe * they 
tions. In 1776, it hath been changed for another {till 
J degrading, of ſix per cent. upon the produc min. 
tions of the country, upon the profits of trade, and fore 
upon the wages of rhe ſeyeral occupations. Ne. revix 
vertheleſs, the payment of two and a. half per of By 
cent. for the commodities which were exported 7 
froq che colony, and of one and a half per cent, river 

for thoſe which were imported, hath not been of D 
diſcontinued. Theſe taxes united, are, ſcarce along 
ſufficient for the great object for hich they are 
deſig 7500. and there. is ſeldom any thing remain- 


ing for the benefit of the company rains, 
Brsipr the taxes levied for the company, Aber rived 

is one which, is rather conſiderable, upon the by a t 
productions of the Fglony, which the citizens have than f 
agreed to eſtabliſh themſelves for their reſpeAive MW acquir 
wants; and eſpecially for the pay of three hundred BM thirty. 
free negroes, who are employed | in protecting the ¶ moſt e 
cultures from the incurſions "of the fugitive Ne Tai 
It: 5 1626. 
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NoTwW1THSTANDING all theſe impoſts, and not- 
withſtanding the abligizion of paying the intereſt 
of 77,000,000 livres , the colony was in a flou- 
riſning ſtate, while It's productions had a certain 
and advantageous mart. But ſince coffee- hath 

| loſt in trade one half of it's farmer price, every 
thing is fallen into extreme confuſion; the debtar 

is become inſolvent, hath been driven from his 
plantation. Even the moſt; mercileſs ereditor 
hath not been able to recover his capital, and 
they haye both been ruined. Men have become 
{till more exaſperated againſt each other, their 


foreſee at what period concord and induſtry will 
revive. Let us examine what hath been the fate 
of Berbice, during this fatal criſis. 

Tuts ſettlement bounded on the eaſt by the 
river Corentin, and on the welt by the territory 
of Demerary, extends no more than ten leagues 
along the coaſt. - In the inland part of the coun- 
try it might reach as far as that part of the Cor- 
deleras, know'n by the name of the Blue Moun- 
tains, The great river from which it hath de- 
rived it's name, being choaked-up at it's mouth 
by a bank of mud and ſand, hath at firſt no more 
than fourteen or fifteen feet in depth ; but it ſoon 
acquires forty, and it's navigation is eaſy as far as 
thirty-ſix leagues from the ſea, which is the ut- 
moſt extent of the moſt diftant plantations, 


1626. As it was formed in a diftri& included 


T 3, 208, 333 I. 6s. 8d. 
Gg 2 in 


Tux foundations of this colony were laid in 
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minds haye been depreſſed, and it is diffieult ta 
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B C9 in the grant given to the Weſt India company, 
tat body, which was at that time powerful, and 
ſtrongly protected, r reſerved to themſelves ſome 
privileges, and more eſpecially/ the excluſive ſale 
of ſlaves. >» The culture of ſugar and arnotto, 
which were the only articles attended to; had not 
made any conſiderable progreſs; when, in 1689, 
ſome French adventurers ravaged the country, 
and did not leave it till they had extorted the 
promiſe of - 44,000 livres“, which were never 
paid. Some Frenchmen invaded the colonies 
again in 1712. In order to eſcape pillage, 
and to get rid of theſe foreigners, the inhabitants 
engaged to give them 660,000 livres 7. The 
Negroes, the ſugar,” and the proviſions which 
were delivered, amounted to 28 654 livres, 
4 ſols 2, the remainder was to be paid in Europe 
by the proprietors of the habitations, who all be- 
longed to the province of Zeeland. Whether 
from inability, or through deſign, they refuſed 
to ratify an engagement entered into without theit 
conſent. Three rich individuals of Amſterdam 
fulfilled the obligation, ey became _ r 
etors of Berbice. | 
Tut conducted themſelves with prudence and 
moderation. They reſtored the antient planta- 
tions, they introduced a better method among 
thoſe who cultivated them; they added the cul- 
ture of cacao to thoſe which were already know 
but their capital was not ſufficient. to raiſe the 
colony to that degree of proſperity. of which it 


„ 1,833 l. 6s 8d. +þ 27,5001. t 1,1931. 18s. 6d. 
appeared 
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appeared to be ſuſceptible; - 7,040,000 livres“, » 0.0 * 
were thought neceſſary for. this great object, * un 
and ſixteen ſhares, each of 4, 400 livres , were 
created. They were not able to diſpoſe of 
more than nine hundred and forty-one, upon 
which even the purchaſers did not furniſh more 
than 42 per cent. Thus the new capital was re- 
duced to 1,573,352 livres 2, out of which 
1,320,000 livres $ belonged to the former com- 
pany for the ceſſion of all their property, ſo that 
the remainder of the money mung to no more 
than 273, 332 livres |. 

Tuis was a very ſmall ſum to * the in- 
tended purpoſe. The proprietors were them- 
ſelves ſo well convinced of it, that in 1730, they 
required that every ſubject of the ſtate ſhould be 
allowed to trade to Berbice and to ſettle there, 
upon condition of paying in America fix livres C 
poll-tax for every white man, and for every Ne- 
gro they ſhould place upon their habitation 55 
livres ** per plantation, towards the eccleſiaſtical 
contribution ; two and a half per cent. for all the 
merchandize which ſhould enter the colony, or 
for the proviſions which ſhould be carried out of 
it; and in Europe 3 livres ff per ton, for every 
thing they ſhould receive from the ports of the 
republic, and three livres|Þ per ton for every ar- 
ticle they ſhould ſend there, With theſe aſliſt- 


293,333 J. 6s, 8 d. _ + 1831. 6s. 8 d. 
t 65,5461. 6s. 8d. $ 55,0001, | 
il 11,3891. 138. 4d. q 58. e 
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pobLk ankes; the company engaged to defray all the ex- 


— pences that ſhould be wanted for government, for 
defence, for the police, and for the legiſlation of 


that ſettlement. The ſtates general approved of 
this plan, and gave it the ſanction of their laws, 
by u decree of the bth December 17 y2. | 

A tOLERABLE degree of activity was the forty- 
nate reſult of theſe new arrangements. Every 
thing was in a proſperous ſtate, when in 1756, 
the white people, and they alone, were attacked 
with an epidemical diſorder which laſted ſeven 
years, and deſtroyed the greateſt number of 
them. The ſtate of weakneſs to which Berbice 
was reduced by this calamity, encouraged the 
ſlaves to rebel in 1763. Upon the firſt intima- 
tion of this inſurrection, twenty ſoldiers, and a 
few eoloniſts who had eſcaped the contagion, 
took refuge upon four veſſels that were in the 
river, and ſoon after ſecured themſelves i in a re- 
doubt built near the ocean. They were at length 
enabled, by the aſſiſtance ſent from all quarters to 
them, to return to their plantations, and even to 
ſubdye the Negroes; but their authority was 
eſtabliſhed only upon ruins and upon dead bodies. 

Tur company being füined, as well as the | in- 
habitants, were obliged to eall upon the holders 
of ſhares, for a contribution of eight per cent. 
which made yp the ſum of 330,000 livres “, and 


to borrow 1,100,000 livres fo of the province of 


Holland, at, the intereſt of two and a half per 
cent. Theſe ſums not being yet ſufficient to ful- 


7 13,7501. OY 1 458331. 68. 3d. 
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fil their obligations, they obtained of the tepub- B 0 1 K 
lic in 1774, that the taxes levied till this period — 


ſhould for the future be doubled. The new taxes 


threw the planters, already too much diſcouraged 
by the total lofs of their cacao trees, and by the 
enormous reduction of the price of their coffer, 
into deſpair. Accordingly this ſettlement, upon 
which ſo great hopes had brew founded, is con- 


tinually decreaſing. , 


Turk are but one bundhel and 615 planta- 
tions in the colony, moſt of which are inconſi- 
derable, ſcattered at great diſtances upon the 
banks of the river Berbice, or upon that of Canje, ' 


which empries itſelf in the firſt, at chree leagues 


diſtance from the ſea. Their population conſiſts of 
ſeven thouſand ſlaves of every age and ſex, and 
of two hundred and fifty white'men, exclufive of 


the ſoldiers, who ought to amount to the fame 


number. The coffee, the ſugar, and cotton” 


they produce annually, is conveyed to the mo- 


ther- country upon four or five ſhips, and is not 
ſold for more than one million, or twelve hundred 
thouſand livres . From this ſum an interelt of 
ſix per cent. ought. to be deducted, Which the 


coloniſts have engaged to pay for about 1,760,000 


livres f, which they have borrowed; but this is 
an obligation which it is not in their power to 
fulfil. The Tenders are obliged to be ſatisfiec 


with four, three, or two per cent. Several of 
them even do not receive any thing. | 
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Alrnouch, according to the calculations de- 


expences of ſovereignty, do not exceed in Europe 


and in America 190,64 livres“; the company 


Antiquity 


of the _ colo- 
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are nevertheleſs in a deſperate ſituation. From 
1720 to 1763, the united dividends have not 
amounted to more than 61 per cent, which makes, 
one year with another, no more than 141. After 
this period there hath been no more dividend. 
Accordingly, the ſhares which have coſt 2, 200 
livres +, are no longer marketable, they would 
not ſell for 110 liyres T. A very different idea 
muſt be formed of the colony of Eſſequibo. 
Tuis river, twelve leagues diſtant from that 
of Berbice, firſt attracted the attention of the 
Dutch, who, as well as the other Europeans, in- 
felted. 8 with their plunders towards the 
end of the ſixteenth century, in hopes of finding 
gold there. It is unknow'n at what preciſe pe- 


riod. they ſettled at Effequiboz, but it is certain, 


that they were driven from it by the Spaniards | in 


15952, 


Ir is evident, that; theſe republicans returned 
to. their poſt, ſince they were again expelled from 


it in 1666 by the Engliſh, and even they could 


not maintain themſelves there for one whole year, 
This ſettlement, which had always been inconſi- 
derable, was reduced to nothing when the Dutch 
retook poſſeſſion of it. In 1740, it's productions 
did not form more than the cafgo of one ſingle 
veſſel, : | 


® 7.9401. 38: 4d. +g1l. 184d. 4/44. 118. 50. 
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Iwo or three years after; ſome of the coloniſts . 

of Eſſequibo, turned their attention towards te 
neighbouring river of Demerary. It's borders 

were found very fertile, and this diſcoyery was 

attended with fortunate circumſtances. | 

Fox ſome time paſt the clearing of the lands 

had been ſuſpended at Surinam, by the bloody 

and ruinous war which the coloniſts ſuſtained 

againſt the Negroes aſſembled in the woods, Ber- 

bice was likewiſe diſturbed by. the revolt of it's 
ſlaves. The Weſt India company ſeized this ſa- 
vourable opportunity of 'inviting enterpriſing men 
of all nations, to ſhare. in the grant that had been 
made to them. Thoſe who arrived there with 
a ſmall ſhare of property, received gratuitouſly a F 
certain extent of territory, with ſome other en- 
couragements, They were even aſſured, that 
after their firſt labours, they ſhould obtain a loan 
of the value of three fifchs of the ſettlements they 
ſhould have formed upon moderate terms. This 
arrangement became a fruitful ſource of induſtry, 
of activity, and of economy. In 1769, there 
were already eſtabliſhed upon, the banks of the 
Demerary, one hundred and thirty habications, 
in which ſugar, coffee, and cotton were culti- 
vated with ſucceſs. - The number of plantations 
hath much jacreaſed ſince that period, and it will 
Jill increaſe a great deal more. 

Such is the ſtate of the three colonies, which Confofion 
the Dutch haye ſucceſſively formed in Guyana. ———_— 
It is deplorable, and will remain ſo for a long © —_— 
while, perhaps for ever, unleſs government in 
their wiſdom, in their - generolity, and in their 


courage, 
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courage, can ſuggeſt ſome expedient to relieve 
the platters from the oppreflive Seas of the 
debrs which they have contracted. | 

I modern times, the Sbberabente Meter 


have ſet the example of loans. The facility of 
obtaining them at an intereſt more or leſs bur- 


thenſome, hath engaged, or ſupported almoſt all 


of them, in wars, incompatible with their natural 


reſources. This folly hath infected the eities, wy 


provinces, and the ſeveral affociations' of men, 
The large trading companies have alſo greatly 
extended this cuſtom; and it hath afterwards be- 
come familiar to bold men, urged uy _ dif. 


| poſition, to extra6tdifary enterpriſes." 


Tut Durch, who, in proportion to their terri- 
tory and to their population, had accumulated a 
gteater quantity of metals than any other people, 
and who did not find a uſe for them in their own 
tranſactions, Extenfive even as they were, have 
endeavoured to place them to advantage in the 
public funds of all nations, and even in the ſpe- 
culative undertakings of individuals. Their mo- 
ney hath ſerved particularly to cultivate ſome fo- 
reign colonies in America, and principally their 
on. But the precaution they had taken of hav- 
ing the plantations of their debtors mortgaged to 
them, hath not produced the effect which they 
expected from it. They have never been reim-' 
burſed their capital, and have even never receiv- 
ed the imtereſt of their money, ſince the proviſions 
of thofe ſettlements have been reduced in their 
price. The contracts made with the planters, 


who are reduced to a ſtate of indigence, have 


fallen 
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fallen fifty, ſixty, eighty, per cent. below theic B 00 K 
original value. | — Aa——— 
Tris is à matter totally ruinous. It would "wy 
in vain to examine, whether it muſt be attributed 
to the avidity of the merchants ſettled at Amſter- 
dam, or to the inactivity and idle expences of 
the coloniſts removed beyond the ſeas. Theſe 
diſcuſſions would not diminiſh the evil, We. 
will leave ſuch idle queſtions to be diſcuſſed by 
idle men, let them write and diſpute z if no good 
ſhould reſult from this, there is not much harm 
in it. But it is exertion, and not diſcourſe, that 
is required | in a conflagration. While time would 
be loſt in examinipg what hath been the cauſe of 
the fire, what ravages it hath made, and what it's 
progreſs hath been, the building would be re- 
duced to aſhes. A matter of a very urgent na- 
ture ſhould engage the attention of the States 
General. Let them relieve that vaſt extent of 
country ſubject to Holland, from the river Pou- 
maron to that of Marpny, from the anxiety it la- 
bours under, and from the miſery with which it 
is oppreſſed, and let them afterwards remove the 
other obſtacles which ſo e impede i it's 
advancement. ; 


Tear difficulty which ariſes Cr the climate, 
appears the moſt unſurmountable. In this re- 
gion, the year is divided between continual rains 
and exceſſive heats. Diſguſting reptiles are in- 
ceſſantly attacking the crops purchaſed by the 
moſt aſſiduous labours. The coloniſts ron the 
riſk of periſhing, either by dropſies, or by fevers. 
of all kinds. Authority is unavailing againſt 

_ theſe 
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theſe ſcourges of nature. The only remedy, if 


there can be one, muſt be the work of time, of 
population, and of the elearing of the lands. 


Wnar the laws can, and what they ought to 


do, would be to unite to the body of the republic, 
poſſeſſions which are in a manner caſually aban- 
doned to private aſſociations, who do not attend 


ſufficiently, or in a proper manner, to the ſeveral 


parts of adminiſtration in the countries ſubject to 
their monopoly. States have been all convinced, 


ſooner or later, of the inconvenience of leaving the 


provinces they have invaded in the other hemi- 
ſphere to chartered companies, whoſe intereſts 


ſeldom coincided with thoſe of the public. They 


have at length underſtood, chat the diſtance did 


not alter the nature of the expreſs, or tacit cove- 


nant made between adminiſtration and the ſub- 
jects; and that when the ſubjects have ſaid we 
will obey, we will ſerve, we will contribute to 
the formation and to the maintenance of the 
public ſtrength, and that the miniſtry have an- 
ſwered, we will protect you within by our police 
and by our laws; and without by negotiations 
and by arms, theſe conditions ought equally to 
be fulfilled on both ſides, from one bank of a 
river to the oppoſite ſide, from one ſhore of the 
ſea to that which is oppoſed to it; they have un- 
derſtood, that the ſtipulated protection being 
withdrawn, the obedience and the promiſed ſuc- 
cours were of courſe ſuſpended; that if the aſſiſt- 
ances ſnould be required, when the protection had 
ceaſed, adminiſtration would degenerate into a 


> On ſyſtem of plunder; and that the people 


were 
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were releaſed from the oath of fidelity towards * 
them; that they were entitled to free themſelves — 
from a bad maſter, and at liberty to chuſe an- 
other; that they returned to a ſtate of abſolute 
freedom, and recovered the prerogative of inſti- 
tuting any form of government that might be 
thought moſt ſuitable to them. From theſe cir- 
cumſtances, ſtates have concluded, that their 
ſubjects of the New. World, had as much right 
as thoſe of the Old, to depend upon government 
only; and that their colonies would be in a more 
flouriſhing condition under the. immediate pro- 
tection of the ſtate, than under, that of any inter- 
vening power. The ſucceſs hath generally de- 
monſtrated the ſolidity of theſe views. None 
but the United Provinces have adhered to the 
original plan. This infatuation, cannot laſt; 
whenever it mall be diſſipated, the revolution will 
be effected without "commotion, becauſe none of 
the aſſociations, which muſt be, aboliſhed, have 
any intereſt in oppoſing i it: itwill even be accom- 
pliſhed without embarraſſment, becauſe none of 
thoſe aſſociations have one ſingle veſſel, or carry 
on the leaſt trade. The Dutch poſſeſſions: in 
Guyana, will, then form one. entire ſtate, capable 
of making ſome reſiſtance. _ 

Ix the preſent ſtate of things, Berbice and Ef- 
ſequibo, are ſcarce able to repulſe an enterpriſing 
pirate, and would be obliged to capitulate at the 
appearance of che ſmalleſt ſquadron, The eaſtern 
part, which by it's weülth is expoſed to greater 
danger, is better defended. The entrance of the 
Surinam river is not very practicable on account. 


of 
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1 0.0 & of it's fand-banks. Ships; however, that do not 
ky draw more than twenty feet water, can come in 


at flood. At two leagues: from it's outlet, the 
Commenwine Joins the Surinam. This point of 
union the Dutch have principally fortified. They 

have erected a battery on the Surinam, another 
on the right bank of the Commenwine, and on 
the left bank, a citadel called Amſterdam. - Theſe 
works form a triangle; and their fires, which 
croſs each other, are contrived to have the double 
effect of preventing ſhips from proceeding fur- 
ther up one river, and from entering into the 
other. The fortteſs is ſituated in the middle of a 
fmall moraſs, and is inaeceſſible, except by a 


narrow cauſeway entirely commanded by the artil- 


lery. It requires no more than eight or nine hun- 
dred men to garriſon it completely. It is flanked 
with four baſtions, and ſurrounded with a mud 
rampart, a wide ditch full of water, and a good 
covered way: for the reſt, it is unprovided with 
powder magazines, hath no vaults, nor any kind of 
caſement. Three leagues higher up on the Suri- 
nam is a maſked battery, intended to cover the 
harbour and town of Paramabiro. It is called, 
Fort Zeeland. A battery of the ſame kind, which 
they call Sommeſwel t- fort, coxers the Commen- 
wine at nearly che fame NON: The forces of 
dred regulars, and of two coinpanies of artillery. 
Ir this ſettlement were united to the two others, 
and if all theſe divided territories were joined, 
they would mutually aſſiſt each other. The re- 


public itſelf, accuſtomed to caſt a watchful eye 
upon 


7 
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upon a domain become mare particularly i it's own 2006 
property, would protect it with all it's power... 
The ſea and land forces would be employed to 
ſhelter it from the dangers with which it might 
be threatened on the ſide of Europe, and to re- 
lieye it from the ſtate of anxiety with which it is 

continually: agitated even in the continent. 
Tux Dutch exerciſed againſt the Negroes in 
Guyana, cruelties unknow'n in the iſlands. The 
facility of deſertion in an immenſe territory, hath 
probably occaſioned this exceſs gf barbarity. A 
flave is put to death by his maſter upon the ſlight- 
eſt ſuſpicions, iq preſence of all the other ſlayes, 
but with the precaucion of keeping the hite men 
out of light, becauſc they alone might give their 
teſtimony in a court of juſtice, et chis iur. 
pation of public authorit7. 

Tast cruelties have ſucceſſively 8 to is 
fareſts, a conſidrrable multitude of theſe deplo+ 
rable victims of as infamous avarice. A ſharp 
and bloody war hath. been carried on againſt them 


without a poſſibility of deſtroying them. Their | 
independence; hath at length been neceſſarily ac- if 
knowleged, and ſince theſe remarkable treaties 1 


they have formed ſeveral hamlets, where they . By 
cultivate in peace, upon the back ſettlements of | 41 
the colony, the proviſions they are eee in 
want of for their ſubſiſtence. 
Oruxx Negroes have forſaken their ſb 
tures, Theſe fugitives fall unexpectedly, ſome- 
times upon one ſide of the colony, ſometimes up- 
on another, in order to carry off ſupplies for their 
own ſubſiſtence, and to * waſte the wealth of 
1 : their 
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i their former tyrants. It is in vain that the troops 
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6: are kept continually upon the Watch, to check 


or to ſurpriſe ſo dangerous an enemyinn By means 
of private information: tney contrise ic eſcape 


every ſnare, and direct i their incurſions towards 


thoſe parts which happen to be left defenceleſs. 

Mernixks I ſee thoſe people wh were Waves 
in Egypt, and Who, taking refuge in the deſerts 
of Arabia, wandered for the ſpace of forty years, 


attempted to make incurſions opo all the heigh- 


bouring people; haraſſed them, penetrated al- 
ternately'among"ſome'of them; and by Might and 
frequent inroads paved the way for the invaſion 
of Paleſtine. | If nature ſhould” chance to add a 
great ſoul, and à powerful underſtanding to the 
outward form of a Negro; if ſome European 
ſhould aſpire to the glory of being the avenger of 

nations that have been oppreſſed during two cen⸗- 


tories; if even a miſſionary ſhould know how tö 


avail himſelf properly of the continuat and pro- 
greſſive aſcendent of opinion oVEr the variable 
and tranſient empire of ſtrength, but alas] muſt 
the cruelty of our Buropean policy inſpire ſan· 
guinary ideas, and ſuggeſt plans of deſtruction to 
an equitable and humane man, whoſe thoughts 
are engaged in r che Lp w e 


of all manlcind ain T,j,qZ i e eee e 


Tux republic will prevent the Fubverlibir of 
their ſettlements, by laying a ſalutary reſtraint on 
the caprices and extravagances of their ſubjects. 
They will alſo take efftctual meaſures to bring 


into eee own: 8 u RO of their Tabours, 
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which hitherto have been too often throw'n into B ir. * 


another channel. 
Taz principal proprietors of Durch Guiana re- 


ide in Europe. There are ſcarcely to be found 
in the colony any inhabitants, but the factors of 


theſe wealthy men, and ſuch proprietors, whoſe 


fortunes are too moderate to admit of their in- 
truſting the care of their plantations to other 
hands. The conſumption of ſuch inhabitants muſt 
be extremely confined. Accordingly, the veſſels 
which are fent from the mother- country to bring 
home their produce, carry out nothing but ab- 
ſolute neceſſaries; very ſeldom any articles of 
luxury, and but few of them. Even this ſcanty 
ſupply the Dutch traders are forced to * with 
the Engliſh of North America. 

Tuosæ foreigners were at firſt admitted WS "9 
cauſe the colony was under a neceſſity of purchaſ- 
ing horſes of them. The difficulty of breeding, 
and, perhaps, other cauſes, have eſtabliſhed this 
permiſſion,” The bringing of horſes is ſo indiſ- 
penſible a paſſport for the men, that a ſhip which 
does not carry a number proportionate to it's fize 
is not admitted into their harbours. But if the 
horſes happen to die in their paſſage, it is ſuffici- 
ent that their heads are produced, to entitle the 
owners to expoſe to ſale all kinds of proviſions. 
There is a law forbidding payments to be made 


| otherwiſe than by barter of molaſſes and rum; but 


this law is little attended to. The Engliſh, newly 
arrived, who have uſurped the right of import- 
ing thither whatever they chooſe, take care to ex- 
port the moſt valuable commodities of the colony, 
and even exact payments in money or bills of ex- 
Vol. V. — change 
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The lofſes 
incurred by 
the Dotch, 
muſt render 
the republic 
very Care- 
ful of 
their Ame- 


rican poſſeſ· 


lions. 
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change on Europe. Such is the law of force, 
which republics apply, not only to other nations, 
but to each other. The Engliſh treat che Putch 
nearly in the ſame manner as the Athenians did 
the people of Melos. /t.bes ever been the. teſe, 
ſaid they to the inhabitants of that iſland, 5a, the 
ne faould ſubmit io the ſtrongeſi : this lam is nut. 
of our making i it is as ald as the world, and will 
fubſiſt as long as the world endures, This argument, 
which is ſq well calculated to ſuit the, purpoſes of 
injuſtice, brought Athens in it's turn under the 
dominion of Sparta, and at length ee it by 
the hands of the Romans. | 

Taz United Provinces; have not given to their 
American ſettlements: that attention they deſerv- 
ed, although they have met with ſtrokes ſo ſevere, 
and fo cloſely following upon each other, as ought 
to have opened their cxes. If they had not been 
blinded by the rapidity. of their ſucceſs, they would 
have diſcovered the beginning of their ruin in the 
loſs af Brazil, Peprived of that yaſt acquiſition, 
which in their hands might have become the firſt 
colony of the uniyerſe, and. might have .compen- 
fated the weakneſs or inſufficiency of theit territory 
in Europe, they faw themſelves reduced to the 
condition they were in before they had made this 
conquelt, of being factors for other nations; and 
thus was created, in their maſs of real wealth, 2 
void which hath never ſince been filled up. 

Tux conſequences of the act of navigation, 
paſſe i in England, were not leſs. fatal to the 
Dutch. From this time that iſland, cenling to 
be 2 tributary to the trade of the republic, bo- 
„ ee | 17 54 | Came. 
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Happily for her, their kings knew not, or cared 
not, for the proſperity of their people. . Every 
government, however, in proportion as it has be- 
come more enlightened, has aſſumed ofa ir it's 


been taken for this purpoſe, hath been an additi- 
onal check upon the Dutch; and we may, Yreſum? , 
from the preſent ſtate of things, that 13 or 
later every people will eſtabliſh a navigation for 
themſelves, ſuited to the nature of their country, 


and to the extent of their abilities. To this pe- 


riod the courſe of events in all nations ſeems to 
tend; and whenever it ſhall arrive, the Dutch, 
who are indebted for their ſucceſs, as nuch to the 
indolence and ignorance of their neighbours, as 
to their own œcοο:yν and Experience, will find 
themſelves redoced to their original ſtate of po- 
verty. 

Ir is not certainly in the power of human pru- 
dence to prevent this revolution; but there was 
no neceſſity to anticipate it, as the republic 
25 done, by chooſing to interfere as a principal 
in the troubles which ſo frequently have agitated 


have afforded a ſufficient excule for the wars ſhe 
path commenced or ſuſtained for the ſake of her 
rade. But upon what principle can ſhe juſtify 
noſe in which her exorbitant ambition, or ill- 
Hh 2 founded 
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came het rival, and in a ſhort time Achbired | a 5 Lib * 
deciſive ſypetiority over wr in Africa, Afia, and — 


Has other abb sst the pole) of Wei 
tain, Hhlland muſt have funk ' under the ſtroke. 


own branches of commerce.” Every ſtep "that has 


Europe. The intereſted policy of our times would 
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1 * ſounded apprehenſions, have engaged her? She 
— has been obliged to ſupport herſelf by immenſe 
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loans: if we ſum up together all the debts ſepz 
rately contracted by the generalities, the provinces, 
and the towns, which are all equally public debts, 
we ſhall find they amount to two thouſand mil. 
lions of livres =; the intereſt of which, . though re. 
« duced to two and a half per cent. hath Amazingly 
f increaſeg the load of taxes. 

Orkkxs will perhaps examine, . theſe 
taxes have been laid on with Judgment, and col- 
lected with due œconomy. It is ſufficient here 
to remark, that they have had the effect of increa: 
ing fo conſiderably the price of neceſſaries, and 
| conſequently that of labour, that the induſtrious 
part of the nation have ſuffcred ſeverely from them, 
The manufactures of wool, filk, gold, ſilver, and 
a variety of others, have ſunk, after having ſtrug⸗ 
gled for a long time under the growing weight 
of taxes and ſcarciry, When the ſpring equino 
brings on at the ſame time high tides. and the 
melting of the ſnow, a country is laid under water 
by the overflowing of the rivers. No ſooner dot 
the increaſe of raxes raiſe the price of proviſion 
than the workman, who pays more for his dai 
conſumption, without receiving any addition t 
his wages, forſakes the manufacture and workſhop, 
Holland hath not preſerved any of it's internal n. 
ſources of trade, but ſuch as were not e 
ny foreign COmPegtions „ 
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Tu huſbandry. of the republic, if we may be 1 0.0 x 


XII. 


Wau to call it by that name, that is to ſay, the — 


 herring-fiſhery, hath ſcarce ſuffered leſs, This 
fiſhery, which for a long time was entitled the gold 
mine of the ſtate, on account of the number of 
perſons. who. derived their ſubſiſtence; and even 
grew rich from it, is not only reduced to one-half, 
but the profits of it, as well as thoſe of the whale 
fiſhery, are dwindled by degrees to nothing. Nor 
is it by advances of ſpecie, that thoſe who ſupport 
theſe two fiſheries embark in the undertaking. 
The partnerſhips conlift of merchants, who furniſh 
the _ bottoms, the rigging, the utenſils, and the 
ſtores. Their profit conſiſts almoſt entirely in the 
vent of theſe ſeveral merchandiſes: they are paid 
for them out. of the produce of the fiſhery, which 
ſeldom yields more than is ſufficient to defray it's 
expences. The impoſſibility there is in Holland 
of hes their numerous capitals to better ad- 
vantage, has been the only cauſe of preſerving the 


remains cos this ancient nee of the 9 N | 


bene. 4 5 
Tux exceſſive minis; "mitt Jung ined the 
ene of the republic, and reduced the 
profits of their fiſheries ſo low, have greatly con- 
fined their navigation. The Dutch have the ma- 
terials for building at the firſt hand. They ſel- 
dom croſs the ſea without a cargo. They live 
with the ſtricteſt ſobriety, The lightneſs of their 
ſhips in working is a great ſaving in the numbers 
of their crews; and theſe crews are eaſily formed, 
and always kept in the greateſt perſection, and at 
a ſmall expence, from the multitude” of ſailors 
H h 3 | ſwarming 
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SUS® fwarming in a country which conſiſta of nothing 


3 Cle but fea and hore. / Notwithſtanding! all theſe 
advantages, which arg further inercaſtd by the 
low rate of money, they havt been forced to ſhare 

the freight tratle of Europe with Sweden, 
mark, and eſpecially the Hamburgers, Sith 
whom the neceſſary requiſmes for navigation are 
not incumbered with the ſame impofitiong. © / 
Wir the freights have diminiſbhed the com- 
miſſions which uſed to be ſent to the United Pro- 
vinces, When Holland was become a great ſtaple, 
merchandize was fent thither from all parts, as 

to the marłet where the ſule oſ it was moſt ready, 
ſure, and advantageous. Foreiga merchants 
were the more ready oftentimes to ſend them 
thither, as they obtained, at an eaſy rate, credit to 
the amount of two-thirdsy' or even three · fourths, 
of the value of their goods. This management 
inſured to the Dutch the double advantage of em- 
ploying their capitals without riſque, and obtain - 
ing a comtimiſſion beides. T xp Cranes e 
merce were at that time fo conſiderable, that they 
eould ealily bear theſe charges: they are now ſo 
greatly leſſened, ſince experience: has multiplied 
the number of adventurets, that the ſeller is. ob- 
liged to convey his commodity himſelf to the 
conſumer, without the intervention of any agent: 
But if - upon certain occaſiaus an agent mult; be 
employed, they will prefer, ceteris paribus, thoſo 
ports where nn Pay. no ag * _ 

Or-export;, ” 1545 2156 v 313 4; 
Tux 3 hath likewiſe loſt the reader be in 
banner, which ſhe hed: in a manner monopolized 
8 . formerly, 
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great-profit of the infurers, who, by dividing and 
multiplyſhg their riſques, ſeldom failed of enrich« 
ing themſelves, \» In proportion as the ſpirit of in« 
quiry introduced itſelf into all out ideas, whether 
of philoſophy» or economy, the utility of theſe 
ſpeculations became univerſally known. The 
practice became familiar and general; and what 
other nations re * by 1 ir, wade courſe loſt 
to Holland. 
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Fon theſe: ee wh „ [div aht 
the branches of commerce the republic was in 
| poſſeſſion of, have been very greatly diminiſhed: 
1 Perhaps che greater part of them would have been 
) annihilated, if the quantity of her ſpecie, and het 


extraordinary œconomy, had not enabled her to bs 
ſatisfied with a profit of three per cent. which we 
look upon to be the value of the product upon 
all her trade. This great deficiency has been 
made up to them by veſting their money in the 
Engliſh, French, Auſtrian, Saxon, Daniſh, and 
eren Ruſſian funds, the amount of which, upon 
the Whole, is about ſixteen hundred millions of 
livres “. 

- FoxMerLY the ſtate made chis . 3 
merce unlawful, which is now become the moſt 


the ſums they have lent to foreigners would have 
lain unemployetl at home; their capitals for the 
vic. of trade being already fo large, har the leaſt 
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at 
formerly;.- It was in her ports that all the nations ® 0.0 A 
of Europe: uſed; to /inſure their freights, to the — 


conſidetable of any. Had this lav been obſerved, 
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addition to them, fo far from giving an advantage, 


— would become detrimental, by making the amount 


too great for uſe, The ſuperfluity of money would 


immediately have brought the United Provinces 
to that period, in which exceſs; of wealth begets 


poverty. Millions of opulent perſons, in the midſt 
of their treaſures, would not have had a Py 


t ſupport themſelves, 


Taz contrary practice hath, born ties eee 


Nes of the republic. The money ſhe has 
lent to neighbouring nations, has procured her an 
annual balance | in her favour, by the revenue ac- 


cruing from it. The credit is always the: ſame, 


and produces always the ſame intereſt. 


We mall not preſume to determine how long | 
| the Dutch will continue to enjoy ſo comfortable 


a ſituation. Experience authoriſes us only to de- 
clare, that, all governments which have, unfor- 


tunately for the people, adopted the deteſtable 


ſyſtem of borrowing, will, ſooner or later, be 
forced to give it up; and the abuſe they have 
made of it will moſt probably oblige them to de- 
fraud their creditors. Whenever the republic 


| ſhall be reduced to this ſlate, her great Feſource 


will be in agriculture, 


. - Tris, though it be capable of i rsa in 
the county of Breda, Bois-le-Duc, Zutphen, and 
Gueldres, can never become very conſiderable. 
The territory belonging to the United Provinces 
is ſo ſmall, that it will almoſt juſtify the opinion 
of a Sultan, who ſeeing with what obſtinacy the 
Dutch and Spaniards diſputed with each other the 
nen of it, declared, if it 2 to him, he 


i would 
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— pſdiders es tio row It into the fea, 9 K 
The ſoil is good for nothing but fiſh, which, 85 — 
fore the Dutch, were the only inhabitants of it 

It has been ſaid with as much truth as energy, 

that the:four elements were but in embryo thete. 
Tur exiſtence of the republic” in Europe is 
precarious,” from” their poſition in the middle 

of a capricious and boiſterous element which ſur- 

rounds them, which perpetually threatens them, and 

againſt which they are obliged to maintain means 

of defence as expenſive” as a numerous army; 

from formidable neighbours, ſome on the ſeas, 

and others on tlie continent; from the barrenneſs 

of the ſoil, which produces nothing of What is 
abſolutely required for daily fubſiſtence. Without 1 
any wealth of their own, their magazines, which 

are at preſent filled with foreign merchandize, 

; may be to-morrow either empty or over-ſtocked, 

. whenever the nations ſhall either chuſe to ceaſe 

1 the furniſhing of them with any, or ſhall no 
ec 


longer require any from them.” Expoſed to every 
kind of want, their inhabitants will be forced to 


F leave their country, or to die with hunger upon 
1 their treaſures; if they cannot be relieved, or if 

| ſuccours be refuſed to them. If it ſhould happen 
"a that the. nations ſhould become enlightened with 
0 reſpect to their intereſts, and ſhould reſolve to 
1 carry their productions themſelves to the different 
as regions of the earth, and to bring back upon 
* their own: ſhips thoſe which they ſhall receive 
10 from thence in exchange, what will become of 
be theſe uſeleſs carriers? Deprived of original mate- 
he | _ the poſſeſſors of which are at liberty to pro- 


ald ; hibit ä 
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3 Tie E hibir the exportation of, or to fix them at an Exore 


* — bitant price, what will become of their manufac- 2 
5 tures ? Whether the deſtiny of any power : 
1 ſhould. depend upon the wiſdom or upon the , 
1 folly of others, that power is. almoſt equally an . 
Wu object of compaſſion... Without the. diſcoyery of e 
. the New World, Holland would be nothing, | 
""f Eng land would be inconſiderable, Spain and Por. * 
1 = would be powerful, and France would be g 
1 what the } 18, and what. the will ever remain; under ; 
| whatever maſter, and under whatever. form of M 
4M government ſbe pay de placed. A long ſeries of I 
* calamities may pl mn her into misfortunes, but by 
\ thoſe, misfortunes be only temporary, ſince n 
i | nature, As perpetually employed. in Tepatring her * 
* llaſters. And this is the enormous difference of 
bl there 15 berween.theconditionof an indigent people, gr 
and that of a people rich in their territory. The E. 
latter can exiſt without all other nations, while D 
theſe can ſearce exiſt without them. Their gol 
population muſt be inceſſantly increaſing, if a F 
bad adminiſtration. do not retard the progreſs of ls 
it. Several ſucceſſive years of general dearth ** 
h will. only bring on a; tranſient inconvenience, if fin 
the wiſdom of the ſovereign ſhould provide againſt WF 
it. They ſcarce ſtand in need of any allies. If ple 
the combined policy of all the powers ſhould * 
concur in refuſing to purchaſe. their dommodi- the 
ties: they would ſtill experience nothing more, TM. 
than the inconvenience of ſuperfluity, and the eſt. 
diminution of their luxury, an effect which 4 


would turn to the advantage of their ſtrength, 
del esd. and of their manners, which 
mT are 
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are cortupted. True riches they are in poſſeſſion 3. * 
of, and have no need to ga in ſearch of them at 

a diflanee: ſo that the ſuperabundance or ſearcity 

of the metal, which repreſents their felicity, can 

be of na avail either for or againſt it. 

- Devatver of theſe advancages i in Europe, the 
republic. muſt ſeck them in America. Her 
colonies, though very inferior to the ſettle- 
ments formed thore by moſt of the other na- 
tions, would furniſh productions, the whole 
profits and property of which will center in 
her. By here territorial acquiſſtiona ſhe will 
be enabled in every market to rival thaſe na : 
tions, whoſe eommodities ſhe formerly ſerved 
only to convey. Holland, raiſed; to the dignity 

of a ſtare, will ceaſe to be a: warehouſe. She will 
find in another-hemiſphere that conſiſtence which | 
Europe hach denied her. It remains io ſees. if 1 
Denmark can have the ſame Ween 1 the * | | | 
| 


refources a: } 
Wong paar Nane, whinh: are at e proſeii Revolutions | 

Aue under the fame government, formed, in changes the 

che eighth century, twa different ſtates. While the dr 

former ſignalized itſeif by the conqueſt uf Eng> 

land, and other bold enterpriſes, the latter peq- 

pled the Orcades, Fero, and Iceland. Urged by 

that reſtlefs fpirit, which had abways actuated 

their anceſtors the Scandimavians, this activr na; 

tion, ſo early as the ninth centuty, formed an 

eſtabliſnment in Greenland, which covatry, there 

is good reafon to ſuppale, is attachetl to the 

American continent. It is even- thought, not- | 

withſtanding the darkneſs which prevails-over all | 
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* 60 & the hiſtorical-records of the north, that there are 
— — ſufficient traces to induce a belief, that their na- 
vigators in the eleventh century were hardy 
enough to penetrate as far as the coaſts of Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland; and that they left ſome 
ſmal] colonies on them. Hence it is probable, 
that the Norwegians have a right to diſpute with 
Columbus the glory of having diſcovered the 
New World; at leaſt, if thoſe may be ſaid to 
have made the diſcovery, why were there without 
kaowieg it.... 11 5182 
Tux wars which 8 had to Go till 1 
time it became united to Denmark; the difficul- 
ties which the government oppoſed to it's naviga- 
tion; the tare of oblivion and ination into which 
this enterpriſing nation fell; not only loſt it it's 
colonies in Greenland, but alſo whatever ſettle- 
ments or connections it might RP! 20 on the 
coaſts of America, 
Ix ͤ was not till more his a comme: * the 
Genoeſe navigator had begun the conqueſt of that 
part of the world under the Spaniſh banner, that 
the Danes and Norwegians, who were then be- 
come one nation, caſt their eyes upon that hemi- 
ſphere, which was nearer to them than to any of 
thoſe nations, who had already poſſeſſed themſelves 
of different parts of it. They choſe, however, to 
make their way into it by the ſhorteſt courſe, and 
therefore, in 1619, they ſent captain Munk to find 
out a, paſſage by the north - weſt into the Pacific 
Ocean. His expedition was attended with as lictle 
ſucceſs as thoſe. of many other PO both 
2 and after him. | 


Ir 
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Ir may be preſumed, that a diſappointment in 1 © 85 * 
their firſt attempt would not entirely hape dif- — 
guſted the Danes; and that they would have con- 
tinued their American expeditions till theythad 
ſucceeded in forming ſome ſettlements, that might 
have rewarded them for their trouble. If they 

loſt ſight of thoſe diſtant regions; it was becauſe _ 
they were forced to it by an unfortunately obſti- 

nate war, which humbled and n e nk, 
and laſted till the year 1660. 

e government ſeized as firſt ttidhindnt'fof 
tranquillity to examine the condition of the ſtate. 

Like all other Gothie governments, it was divided 
between an elective chief, the nobility or ſenate, 

and the commons. The king enjoyed no other 

pre · eminence than that of preſiding in the ſenate, 

and commanding the army. Ia the intervals be- 
tween the Diets the government was in the hands 

of the ſenate: but all great affairs were referred to 

the Diets themſelves, which were compoſed 12 
clergy, nobilicy; and commonalty. 

Tnouon this conſtitution be formed upon in | 
model of liberty, no country was lefs free than 
that of Denmark. The clergy had forfeited their 
influence from the time of the reformation,” The 

citizens had not yet acquired wealth ſufficient to 
make them conſiderable. Theſe two orders were 
overwhelmed by that of the nobility, which was 
ſtill influenced by the ſpirit of the original feudal 
ſyſtem, that reduces every thing to force. The 
critical ſituation of the affairs of Denmark did not 

inſpire this body of men with that juſtice or mode- 


| ration; > which the circumſtanees of the time re- 
| _quifed, 
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8 300K quired. They refuſed to contribute cheir propor- 2 
= on to che public experces z- and by this refuſal ſing 
. exaſperated the members of the Diet. But, in. gic 
=_ Read of extermioating this proud race, which was oc 
Ci deſirous of enjaying the advantages of. ſociety, ſuc 
| without partaking the burthen of it, they reſolved | nat 
* 20 ſubmit to unlimited ſervitude, and voluntarily app 
„ put on chains themſelves, which the nobles would 167 
„ never have: veotured to impoſe upon them by inte 
7 force, or with which they. would perhaps Rave in it, 
4 vain attempted to load them. littl 
* Ar this ſtrange and humiliacing ſpeRacle, is St, 
| there any one who will not aſk, what is man? 1 
1 | What is that original and deep ſenſe of dignity war 
Cl which he is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs? Is he born for Dat 
4 independence or for ſlavery ? What is that ſenſe- The 
q leſs herd of men which we tall a nation? And pret 
"Rh when, on reviewing the globe, the ſame phæno- forn 
i menon, and the fate meanneſs, are diſplayed in ſtop 
+] a greater. or leſs degree from one pole ta the colc 
i other, is it poſſible that pity ſhould not be ex- ſuch 
iM tinguiſhed, and that in the contempt which ſuc- five 
\# ceeds-to it we ſhould not be tempted to exclaim: bree 
| Baſe and ftupid people, fince the- contihuity of whit 
* oppreſſion dath not reſtore to you any energy; ſince rica 
| | you confine yourſelves to unavyailing groans, when cauſ 
iN you might make your oppreſſors tremble; ſiner Fe 
„ there are millions of you, and that yet you ſuffer 168 
— yourſelves to be led at pleaſure by a few infants, The 
hi ll! armed. with defpicable weapons, continue ſtill to lav 
F 1 wbey. Go on without troubling. us with your coul 
.\it complaints; and learn at leaſt how to be un- Wo 
. happy, if you know not how to he free,. fall 
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Tos Danes. had no ſooner ſubmitted to dne 32,08 
ſingle chief, than they fell into a kind: of lethar- — 
gic ſtate, To thoſe great convulſions, which are 
occalioned by the claſhing, of important rights, 
ſucceeded the deluſive tranquillity of ſervitude. A 
nation, Which had filled the ſcene for ſeveral ages, 
appeared no more on the theatre of the world. In 
1671, it juſt recovered ſo. far from the trance, 
into which the acceſſion of deſpotiſm had throw'n 
ic, as to look abroad, and take poſſeſſion of 4 
little American iſland, know'n 5 the name of 
St. Thomas, hy n 

Tuts illand, the fartheſt of hy Catibbees' to The haf. 
wards the weſt, was totally uninhabited, when the ments in 
Danes undertook. to form a- ſertlement upon it. 2 0 Th 
They were at firſt oppoſed by the Engliſh, under — 
pretence that ſome emigrants of that nation had Sni, Crus. 
formerly begun to clear it. The Britiſh miniſtry 
ſtopped the progreſs of this interference; and the 
colony were left to form plantations of ſugar, 
ſuch as a ſandy ſoil, of no greater extent than 
five leagues in length, and two and a half in 
breadth, would admit of. Theſe i improvements, 
which Lg, at that time very rare in the Ame 
rican Archipelago, were brought on by. ee 
cauſes. 5 

Tux Elector of randenburg had n in 
1681, a company for the Weſtern part of Aftica. 

The object of this aſſociation was to purchaſe 
ſlaves; but they were to be ſold again; and that 
could be done in no other place than in the Ne 
World. It was propoſed to the court of Ver- 
lailles to receive them in their poſſeſſions, or to 


cede 


\ 


2 * cede Santa-Cruz. "Theſe two propoſals being 
cqvally rejected, Frederic William turned his 


| 
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views towards St. Thomas. Denmark conſented 


in 1685 that the ſubjects of this enterpriſing 


prince ſhould eſtabliſn a factory in the ifland, 
and that they ſhould carry on a free trade there, 
upon condition of paying the taxes eſtabliſhed, 
and of agreeing to give an annual ſtipend, 
Tut were then in hopes of furniſhing the 
Spaniſh colonies, which were difſatisfiedwirh Eng- 


| land and Holland; with the Negroes which thoſe 


provinces were continually in want of. The 
treaty not having taken place, and the vexations 
being ineeſſantly multiplied, even at St. Thomas's, 
the tranſactions of the inhabitants of Brandenburg 
were always more or leſs unfortunate. Their 
contract, however, which had been only made at 
firſt for thirty years, was renewed, Some few of 
them ſtill belonged to it, even in 17315 bur vith- 
out any ſhares or any charter. . 

. NevzrTHELEss, it was neither to te pdt 


tions, nor to the undertakings of the inhabitants 


of Brandenburg, that the iſland of St. Thomas 
was indebted for it's importance. 

Tur ſea has hollowed out from it's coaſt an 
excellent harbour, in which fifty ſhips may ride 


with ſecurity. T his advantage attracted both 


the Engliſh and French Buccaneers, who were de- 
ſirous of exempting their booty from the duties 
they were ſubject to pay in the ſetttements be- 
lpnging to their own nations. Whenever they 
had taken their prizes in the lower latirudes, from 
which they could not make the wind ward iſlands, 
5 they 


CY 
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they put into that of St. Thomas to diſpoſe of as ag 


ing colonies bartered their reſpective commodi- 
ties which they could not do elſewhere witſi ſo 


much eaſe. and ſafety. It was the port, from 
which were continually diſpatched veſſels richly . 


laden to carry on & clandeſtine trade with the 
Spaniſh coaſts; in return for which, they brought 
back conſiderable quantities of metal and mer- 
chandize of great value. In a word, St. Tho- 
mas was a market of very great conſequence. 

DexMars, however, reaped no advantage 
from this fapid circulation. The perſons who 
enriched themſelves were foreigners, who carried 
their wealth to other ſituations;: The mother« 
country had no other communication with it's 


colony than by a ſingle ſhipz- ſent out annually to 


Africa to purchaſe ſlaves, which being ſold in 
America, the ſhip returned home laden with the 
productions of that country. In 1719 their traf- 
fic increaſed by the clearing of the iſland of St. 
John, which is adjacent to St. Thomas, but not 


half ſo large. Theſe flender beginnings would 


have required the addition of Crab Ifland, or 
Bourriquenz where it had been attempted to form 
a ſettlement two years before, 


Tais ifland, which is from eight to ten leagues _ 


in circumference, has a conſiderable number of 
hills ; but they are neither barren, ſteep, nor very 
high. The ſoil of the plains and * which 

Yor. V. Ii hes FUR 


them. It was alſo the aſylum of all merchant — 
ſhips which frequented is as a neutral port in time | 
of war. It was the mart, where the neighbour- 
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BOOK run between them, ſeems to be very fruitful; and 
— is watered by a number of ſprings, the water of 
which is ſaid to be excellent. Nature, at the ſame 
time that ſhe has denied it a harbour, has made it 
.amends by a multitude of the fineſt bays that can 
be conceived. At every ſtep ſome remains of plan. 
tations, rows of orange and lemon trees, are ſtill 
found; which make it evident, that the Spa- 
niards of Porto-Rico, who are not further diſtant 
than five or ſix eagvet had rr ſettled 
there. 4 
Tur Engliſh, Wee chat fo \ dromiſing an 
iſland was without inhabitants, began to raiſe 
ſome plantations there towards the end of the laſt 
century; but they had not time to reap the fruit 
of their labour. They were ſurpriſed by the Spa- 
niards, who murdered all the men, and carried 
off the women and children to Porto-Rico. This 
accident did not deter the Danes from making 
ſome attempts to ſettle there in 1717. But the 
ſubjects of Great Btitain, reclaiming their ancient 
Tights, ſent thither ſome adventurers, who were 
at firſt plundered, and ſoon after driven off, by 
the Spaniards. The jealouſy of theſe American 
tyrants extends even to the prohibiting of fiſhing- 
boats to approach any ſhore where they <= 4 


right of poſſeſſion, though they do not exerciſe 


ir. Too idle to proſecute cultivation, too ſuſpi- 
cious to admit induſtrious neighbours, they con- 
demn the Crab Iſland to eternal ſolitude; they 
will neither inhabit it themſelves, nor ſuffer any 
other nation to inhabit i it. Such an exertion 0! 
exchuſive 


r 
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| excluſive ſovereignty has obliged Denmark to 39 2 F 

f give up this iſland for that of Santa Cruz. — 

e Saxvra Cap had a better title to hecome an 1 
f | 

1 


** 3 


object of national ambition. It is eighteen leagues 
in length, and from three to four in breadth, In 
. 1643 it was inhabited by Dutch and Engliſh, 


1 Their riyalſhip in trade ſoon made them enemies 
- to each other. In 164%, after an obſtinate and 
t bloody engagement, the Dutch were beat, and 
0 obliged to quit a ſpot from which they had form- 
ed great expectations. The conquerars were 
n employed in ſecuring the conſequences of their 
e victory; when, in 1650, they were attacked and 
ſt driven out in their turn by twelve hundred Spa- 
it niards, who arrived there in five ſhips. The tri- 
[- umph of theſe laſted but a few months. The te- 
d mains of that numerous body, which were left 
is for the defence of the iſland, ſurrendered without 
8 reſiſtance to a hundred and ſixty French, who had 
Ie _ embarked in 1651, from St. (Chriſtopher's, to 
nt make themſelves maſters of the iſland. 
0 Tusk new inhabitants loſt no time in makiog 
Dy themſelves acquainted with a country ſo much diſ- 
an puted, On a ſoil, in other reſpects excellent, they 
'Y found only one river of a moderate ſize, which, 
A gliding gently almoſt on a level with the ſea 
fe through a flat country, furniſhed only a brackiſh 


water. Two or three ſprings, which they found 
in the innermoſt parts of the iſland, made but 
15 feeble amends for this defect. The wells were for 
the moſt part dry. The conſtruction of reſervoirs 
required time. Nor was the climate more inviting 

112 to 
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B 00 K to the new inhabitants. The iſland being flat, 
and covered with old trees, ſcarce afforded an 
opportunity for the winds to carry off the poiſon- 
ous vapours, with which it's moraſſes clogged 


the atmoſphere. There was but one remedy for 


this inconvenience; which was to burn the 
woods. The French ſet fire to them without ( 
delay; and, getting on board their ſhips, became F 
ſpectators from the ſea, for ſeveral months, p 
-of the conflagration they had raiſed in the iſland. þ 
As ſoon as the flames were MO they went 5 
on ſhore again. 5 
Tuxy found the foil fertile beyond belief. To- * 
bacco, cotton, arnotto, indigo, and ſugar, flou- W 
'riſhed equally in it. So rapid was the progreſs al 
"of this colony, that, in eleven years from it's n 
commencement, there were upon it eight hun- 1 
dred and twenty-two white perſons, with a pro- by 
Portionable number of ſtaves. It was rapidly ad- m 
vancing to proſperity, when ſuch obſtacles were CC 
throw'n in the way of it's activity as made it de- th 
\cline again. This decay was as ſudden” as it's ha 
riſe. In 1696 there were no more than one ne 
hundred and forty- ſeven men, with their wives to 


and children, and fix hundred and twenty-three all 
blacks remaining; and theſe were tranſported 
from hence to St. Domingo. ä 
Solz obfcure individuals, ſome writers unac- 

_  quainted' with the views of government, with 
their ſecret negotiations, with the character of 
their miniſters, with the intereſts of the protec- 
tors and the protected, who flatter themſelves 


a that 


F 
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that they can diſcern the reaſon of events, amongſt B 4 2 K„ 


2 multitude of important or frivolous cauſes, — 


which may have equally occaſioned them, who 


do not conceive, that among all theſe cauſes, 


the moſt natural may poſſibly be the fartheſt 
from the truth, who after having read the news, 
or journal of the day, with profound attention, 
decide as peremptorily as if they had been placed 
all their life-time at the helm of the ſtate, and 
had aſſiſted at the council of kings; who are 
never more deceived than in thoſe circumſtances, 
in which they diſplay ſome ſhare of penetration; 
writers as abſurd in the praiſe as in the blame 


which they beſtow upon. nations, in the favour - 


able or unfavourable opinion they form of mi- 
niſterial operations: theſe idle dreamers, in a 
word, who think they are perſons of i importance, 
becauſe their attention is always engaged on 
matters of conſequence, being convinced that 
courts are always governed in their deciſions by 
the moſt comprehenſive views of profound policy, 
have ſuppoſed, that the court of Verſailles had 
neglected Santa Cruz, merely becauſe they wiſhed 
to abandon the ſmall iſlands, in order to unite 
all their ſtrength, induſtry, and population i in the 
large ones; but this is a miſtaken notion: this de- 
termination, on the contrary, aroſe from the farmers 
of the revenue, who found, that the contraband 
trade of Santa Cruz with St. Thomas was detrimental 
to their intereſts. | The ſpirit of finance hath in 
all rimes been injurious to commerce; it hath 
deſtroyed the ſource from whence it ſprang. 
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Santa Cruz continued without inhabitants, and 
without cultivation, till 1733, when it was fold 
by France to Penmark for 538,060 Hores *, 
Scon after the Danes built there the fortrefs of 
Chriſtianſtadte. ane 


: 


* 


Tazn it was, that this northern power ſcemed 
likely .to take deep root in America. Unforty- 
nately, ſhe laid her plantations under the yoke 
of excluſive privileges. Induſtrious people of all 
ſects, particulaily Moravians, ſtrove in Vain to 
overcome this great difficulty, Many attempts 
were made to reconcile the inteteſts of the colo- a 
niſts and their oppreffbrs, but without ſucceſs. b 
The two parties kept up a continual ſtruggle of t 
animolity, not of induſtry. At length the go. 


4 a — _ _ — _ 


+ 
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vernment, with a moderation not to be expected 4 


from it's conſtitution, purchaſed, in 1754, the 
privileges and effects of the company. The price 
was fixed at 9, 900, O00 livres f, part of which 
was. paid in ready money, and the reinainder in 
bills upon the treaſury, bearing inteteſt. From 
this time the navigation to the iſlands was bpen- 
ed to ali the ſubjects of the Daniſh dominions. 
On the firſt of January 177 3; there were reck- 
oned in St. John ſixty-nine plantations, twent- 
ſeven of which were devoted to the culture of 
ſugar, and forty - two to other productions of leſs 
importance. There were exactly the ſame num- 
ber at St. Thomas, and they had the ſame deſti- 
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nation, but were much more conſiderable, Of. Þ 2 * 
thret hundred and forty-five plantations, which — 


were ſeen at Santa Cruz, one hundred and fifty, - 
were covered with ſugar canes. In the two for- 
mer illands, the plantations acquire what degree 
of — i is in the power of the planter to give 
them, but in the laſt, every habitation. 1s aired 


to three thouſand Daniſh feet i in length ay ty 


thouſand in (breadth. 8 


St. Joum is iahahited by one hungred and ten 
white men, and by typ thouſand three hundred 


and twenty-four ſlaves : St, Thomas, by chrge 
hundred and thirty-ſix white men, and by four 


thouſand two hundted and  ninety-lix fla ves: 


Santa Cruz, by two thouſand one hundred and 
thirty-ſix white men, and by twenty: twa thquſand 
two hundred and forty-fopr ſlaves. There are 
no freed men at St, John's, and only fifty-rwo at 


St, Thomas, and one, hundred and fifty five at 


Santa Cruz; and yet the formalities required for 
granting liberty, are nothing more than 2 fim- 
ple inrollment in a court of j juſtice. If ſo great a 
facility hath not multiplied theſe acts of benevo- 
lence, it is becauſe they have been forbidden to 
thoſe i who had contracted debts. It hath been 
apprehended, that the debtots might be tempted 
to be, generous at the expence of their creditors. 
Tuis law appears to mea very prudent one; 
with ſome mitigation it might. be of ſervice, even 
in our countries. I ſhould very much approve, 
that all citizens inveſted with honourable func- 
tions, either at court, in the army, in the church, 
| 114 or 
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or in the-magiſtracy, ſhould-be ſuſpended when- 
ever they ſhould be legally ſued by a creditor, 
and that they ſhould he unremittingly deprived of 
their rank whenever they ſhould be declared in- 
ſolyent by the tribunals. It appears to me, that 
money would then be lent with more confidence, 
and borrowed with greater cireumſpection. An- 
_ other advantage which would acerue from ſuch a 
regulation, would be, that the ſubaltern orders 
of men; who imitate the cuſtoms and the preju- 
dices of the higher claſs of citizens, would ſoon 
be apprehenſive of incurring the ſame diſgrace; 
and that fidelity in engagements would become 
one of the charatteriftics of the national man- 
ers. | | 
K Tur annual productions of * Daniſh iſlands, 
ate reduced to a ſmall quantity of coffee, to a great 
deal of cotton, to ſeventeen or eighteen millions 
weight of raw ſugar, and to a proportionate 
quantity c of rum. Part of theſe commodities are 
delivered to the Engliſh, who are proprietors of 
the beſt plantations, and i in poſſeſſion of the ſlaye 
trade We have before ws, at preſent; very au- 
thentic accounts, which prove, that from 1736 
fa 17735 that nation hath fold, in the Daniſh 
ettlements of the New World, to the amount of 
2530 75686 livres 11 ſols , and carried off to the 
value of 3,197,047 eres 5 ſols 6 deniets f. 
North America receives likewiſe ſome of theſe 
'produttions in be for i ey cattle, for it's 
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| wood; and for it's flour, The remainder: is con- 3 © og 
veyed to the mother-country-upon-- forty-ſhips o.. 


one hundred, and from that to four hundred tons 
burthen. The greateſt part is conſumed in Den- 
mark, and there is ſcarcely ſold in Germany, or 
in the Baltic, for more than . en of one 
million of livres. 10%; 
» Taz lands ſuſceptible. of denen in che 
Daniſh iſlands are not all tilled, . and thoſe which 
are, might be improved. According to the opi- 
nion of the beſt informed men, the produce of 
theſe poſſeſſions might eaſily be Me by one 
third, or perhaps by one half. 
Onxx great obſtacle to this increaſe of riches, 
is the extremely narrow circumftances of the 
coloniſts, | They owe 4,500,000 livres f, to-go» 
vernment, 1, 200, ooo livres ꝓ to the trade of the 
mother- country, and 26, 630, 170 livres to the 
Dutch, who, from the immenſity of their capi- 
tals, and the impoſſibility of employing them all 
themſelves, e u 7 e che er of all 
waer TEerT 23710 90. 7 ie 
Tux avidity of the en york deb re- 
Araints upon induſtry; The proviſions and mer- 
chandize which are not peculiar to the country, 
or which have not been brought upon Daniſh 
veſſels, are obliged to pay 4 per cent. upon their 
departure from Europe. The national and fo- 
reign commodities equally pay 6 Per cent. on 
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| pon their arrival in the iſlands; 18 livres “ are re- 
Gay sired for every" frefh' Negro brought in, and a 
poli- tax of 4 livres 10 ſols +. Some heavy duties 
are laid upon ſtampt paper; an impoſt of g 
livresf- for each thouſand: foor ſquare of ground, 
and the tenth of the priee of every habitation that 
is fold. The productions are all ſuhjected to five 
per cent. duty on their leaving the colonies, and 
to three per cent. on their arrival in any of the 
ports of the mother country, excluſive of the 
duties which are paid for rum when conſumed 

in retail. Theſe tributes collectively bring in 

to the crown an income eons a . qr _ eren 
thooſand livres |. 

Ir is time that 1 court eee . 
give up theſe numerous and apprſſive taxes, 
Well grounded motives. of intereſt onght- cer- 
tainly to ſuggeſt the ſame kind of conduct to all 
the powers that have poſſeſſions i thę New 
World. But Denmark is more particularly. com- 

pelled: to this act of generoſity. The planters are 
Joaded with ſuch enormous debts, that they will 
never be able to repay the capitals; and cannot 
even make good the arrears," unleſs the treaſury 
ſhould er OY IP We of daien, upon 
them. 

Bur can 1 ſuch: 4 0 Porto hs. Fetter. | 
either in Denmark or elſewberk, as long as the 
public expences hall exceed che public reve- 
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nues; as long as the fatal events, which, nr [| 
prefent order, or rather diſordet of tings, — 
perpetually renewed, ſhall compel adminiſtration aer 
to double, or to treble the burthen of their un- _ [ 
fortunate, and already overloaded. ſubjects; aas 
long as the councils of the ſovereigns ſhall act [ 
without any certain views, and without any p | 
ſettled plan; as long as miniſters ſha}l conduR. 
themſelves, as if the empire, or their functions, 
ö were to end the next day; as long as the national 
b treaſures ſhall be exhauſted by unparalleled de- 
predations, and that it's indigence ſhall only be 
removed by extravagant ſpeculations, the ruin - 
ous conſequences of Which will not be pbrceived, 
or will be neglected, for the trifling advantages 
of the moment? and to make uſe of an energetic, 
but true metaphor, one that is terrifying, but 
ſymbolical of what is practiſed in all countries; 
as long as the folly, the avarice, the diſſipation, 
the degradation, or the tyranny of the rulers, 
ſhall have rendered the treaſury fo much ex- 
hauſted or rapacious, as to induce them to 
burn the burveſt, ce ve more ee rn 
Ide price of the aſhes 1: 199 
Ir the treaſury were by vs W ade 
and more generbus in Denmark than'they have 
® been, or than they are in any other part of the 
. globe, the iſfands of St. Thomas, of St. Johny 
and of Santa- Cruz, might poſfibly proſper, and 
their productions might, in ſome meaſure, com- 
penſate for the n ene nn — * mo- 
cher te © 3 Ub 
j | 7. HE 
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Tre. provinces which 'at. preſent. conſtitute. the 
domains of this ſtate in Europe, were formerly 
independent of each other. Revolutions, moſt 


them, of a ſingular nature, have united them 


into one kiagdom. In the center of this hetero- 
geneous compoſition are ſome iſlands, the princi- 
pal of which is called Zealand. It has an excel- 
lent port, though in the eleventh century it was 
but a little fiſhing town; it became a place of 


importance in the thirteenth; in the fifteenth, - 


the chpital of the kingdom; and, ſince the fire 
in 1728, which conſumed ſixteen hundred and 
fiſty houſes, it is a handſome city. To the ſouth 


ol theſe iſlands is that long and narrow peninſula, 


which the ancients called the Cimbrian Cherſo- 
neſus. Jutland, Sleſwick; and Holſtein, the moſt. 


important and extenſive parts of this peninſula, 


have been ſucceſſively added to the Daniſh do- 
minions. They have been more or leſs flouriſh- 
ing, in proportion as they have felt the effects of 
the reſtleſſneſs of the ocean, which ſomnetimes re- 
tires from their coaſts, and ſometimes; overwhelms 
chem. In theſe countries, one may ſee. a perpe-, 
tual ſtruggle between the inhabitants and the 
ſea, an inceſſant conteſt, the ſucceſs. of which hath | 
always been equivocal. The inhabitants of ſuch. 
a country. will be free from the moment they feel : 
that they are nat dd. Mariners, illanders, and | 
and mountaineersg will, not 1908 N under the 
yoke, of deſpotiſm ., n nofollow 175 
Nos is Norway, ankich. conflitutes part of * 
Daniſh dominions, more adapted to ſervitude. It 
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chains of high and barren mountains. Lapland 


contains only a few wild people, either ſettled upon 


the ſea-coaſts, for the ſake of fiſhing, or wander- 


ing through frightful deſerts, and ſubſiſting by 


the chace, by their furs, and their rein-deer, Ice- 
land is a miſerable country, which has been many 


times overturned: by volcanos and earthquakes, 


and conceals within it's bowels a quantity of 


combuſtible matter, which in an inſtant may re- 


duce it to a heap of ruins. With reſpect to 


Greenland, which the common people look upon 


as an iſland, and which geographers conſider as 


united towards the weſt to the Ameritan conti- 


nent; it is a vaſt and barren country, condemned 
by nature to be eternally covered with ſnow, If 
ever theſe countries ſhould become populous, 


- 


they would be independent of each other, and of 
the king of Denmark, who thinks at preſent thar 


| he rules over their wild inhabitants, becauſe he 


calls himſelf their king, Sale e's know ee 


of the matter. 


Tn climate of the Daniſh iſlands in Eure is 
not ſo ſevere as might be conjectured from the la- 


titude they lie in. If the navigation of the gulphs, 


which ſurround them, be ſometimes interrupted, 
it is not ſo much by ice formed there, as by what 


is driven thither by the winds, and by degrees 
collects into a maſs. All the provinces which 


make part of the German continent, except Jut- 
land, partake of the German temperature. The 


cold is very moderate even on the coaſts of Nor- 


way. 


32 
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| 2 2 * way, It rains there often during the winter, and 
3 the port of Berghen is ſcarcely onee cloſed by ice, 
while thoſe of Amſterdam, Lubec, and Ham- 
burgh, are ſhut up ten times in the courſe of 
the year. It is true, that chis advantage is dearly 
purchaſed by thick and perpetual fogs, which 
make Denmark a diſagreeable and melancholy 
reſidence, and it's inhabitants gloomy, and low- 
ſpirited. 
Ta population of this empire is not propor. 
| tioned to it's extent. In the catlier ages it was 
ruined by continual emigrations. The piratical 
enterpriſes which {ucceeded to theſe, kept up this 
ſtate of poverty, and anarchy prevented the go- 
vernment from remedying evils of ſuch magai- 
tude and importance. The double tyranny of the 
Prince over one order of his ſubjects, who fancy 
themſelves to be free, under the title of nobles, 
and of the nobility over a peeple entirely de- 
prived of liberty, extinguiſhes even the hopes of 
an increaſe of population. The bills of mortality 
of all the ſtates of Denmark, excepting Iceland, 
taken together, make the deaths in 1771 amount 
only to 55,125 ; ſo that, upon the calculation of 
thirty-two living to one dead perſon, the whole 
number of inhabitants does not amount to more 
than 1,764,000, 

InperenDENT of many other ana . 
of impoſts is a great obſtacle to their proſperity. 
There are fixed taxes payable on land, arbitrary 
ones collected by way of capitation, and daily ones 
levied on conſumption. This n aac is the 
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more unjuſt, as the crown poſſeſſes a very 1 Z 


able domain, and hath likewiſe a certain reſource 


in the ſtreights of the Sound. Six thouſand nine 


hundred and thirty ſhips, which, if we may judge 
from the accounts of the year 4768, annually paſs 
into or out of the Baltic, pay at the entrance of 
that ſea about one per cent, upon all the commo- 
dities they are laden with. This ſpecies of tri- 
bute, which, though difficult to collect, brings in 
to the ſtate two millions five hundred 1.5 
livres *, is received in the bay of Elſinoor under 
the guns of the caſtle of Chronenburg. It is aſto- 
niſning, that the ſituation of this bay, and that of 
Copenhagen, ſhould not have ſuggeſted the idea 
of forming a ſtaple here, where all the commer- 
cial nations of the north and ſouth might meer, 
and exchange the produce of their climates and 
their induſtry. 

Wirz the e eee domains, 
cuſtoms, and foreign ſubſidies, chis ſtate main- 
tains an army of twenty five thouſand men, which 
is compoſed of foreigners, and is reckaned the 
very worſt body of troops in Europe. On the 
other hand, it's fleet is in the higheſt reputation. 
It conſiſts of ' twenty-ſeven ſhips of the line, and 
of one and thirty ſhips of war, but of inferior 
rates. Twenty-four thouſand regiſtered ſeamen, 
moſt of whom are centinually employed, form a 
certain reſource ſor their navy. To their-mili- 
tary expznces, the government have of late vears 
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* 2 * added others, for the encouragement of manu - 
| factures and arts. If we add to theſe, four mil- 
lions of livres“ for the neceſſary expences and 
amuſements of the court, and about the ſame 
"ſum for the intereſt of the national debt, amount- 
ing to ſeventy millions f; we ſhall account for the 
diſtribution of twenty three millions of livres t. 
which form the revenue of the crown... 
Ir it was with a view of ſecuring theſe ſeveral 
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; branches, that the government, in 1736, -prohi- | 
bited the uſe of jewels, and gold and ſilver ſtuffs, t 
ve may venture to ſay, there were plainer and f 
eaſier means to be uſed for that purpoſe. They t 
| ſhould have aboliſhed that multitude of difficul- t 
ties, which clog the commercial - intercourſe of q 
the citizens, and hinder a free communication a 
between the different parts of the kingdom. The | 
trade of Iceland, of Greenland, of the States of LM 
Barbary, and the whale fiſhery, ſhould have been | , 
laid open to all the traders of the nation. The n 
trade of the iſlands of Fero, abſurdly given up to py 
the ſovereign, ſhould have been reſtored to the P 
people. All the members of the ſtate ſnould have 4 
been freed from the obligation that was impoſed a 
upon them in 1726, of providing themſelves with : 
wine, falt, brandy, and tobacco from — | 
hagen itſelf. es 
In the preſent ſtate of affairs, their expottations , | 

are but ſmall. In the provinces on we German ſ 
166, 666 I. 1388. on u 919 6661, 138. 44. q 
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continent," they conſiſt of five or ſix thouſand » 
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beeves, three or four thouſand horſes fit for caval- ways 


ry, and ſome rye, which is ſold to the Swedes and 


Dutch. For ſome years paſt, Denmark hath con- 


ſumed all the wheat, which Fionia-and Aland uſed 
to export to other nations. Thoſe two'iſldnds, - 


as well as Zealand, have now no other traffic but 


at ſo dear a rate by all who love fine horſes. The 


trade of Norwey conſiſts of herrings, timber, maſts, 


tar, and iron. Lapland and Greenland produce 
furs. From Iceland is procured cod, whale blub- 


ber, the oil of ſeals, and manatees, ſulphur; and 


that luxurious "_— ſo celebrated under the n name 

of eider- (om. 2 
Wæ ſhall cloſe here ihe dete into ich the 

commerce of Denmark hath neceſſarily led us; 


and which are ſufficient to convince that power, 


in thoſe magnificent harneſſes, which are purchaſed 


that nothing contributes ſo much to her intereſt 


as having the ſole poſſeſſion and traffic of all the 
productions of her American iſlands. Let us 
warn her, that the more limited her poſſeſſions 
are in the New World, the more attentive ought 
ſhe to be, not to ſuffer any of the advantages 
ſhe may derive from them to eſcape her: let us 
w-arn her, as well as all the governments of the 


earth, that the diſeaſes of empires are not among 


the number of thoſe which are cured of them- 


and that it is ſeldom thejg. cure is- facilitated 
by fortunate circumſtances; that it' is almoſt 
always dangerous to put off, to a diſtant period, 
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ſelves; that they grow more inveterate with age, 
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either the accompliſhing of any good. purpoſo 


we may have in view, or the removal of any evil 
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we may expect to remedy at the time; that for 
one inſtance of ſucceſs obtained by temiporiſing, 
hiſtory affords a thouſand, here the favourable 

opportunity hath been miſſed for having been 
too long waited for that the ſtruggles of a fo 
vereign are always thoſt of a ſingle man againſt 
all, unleſs there be ſeveral ſovereigns, who have 
Ine common intereſt between them; that alli- 
ances are nothing more tlian preparations for 
rreachery; that the power of a feeble! nation 
grows only by impereeptible degrees, and by 
efforts which are always thwarted by che jealouſy 
of other nations, unleſs it ſhould emerge at once 
from it's ſtate of, mediocrity. by the daring exer- 
tions of ſome | impatient, and formidable, genius; 
that a man of ſuch, genius may; be. waited: for a 
long time, and that eyen he. riſques every ching, 
ſince his attempts may terminate equally i in the 
aggrandizement of the ſtage or in it's total ruin, 
Let us warn Denmark 1 in particular, that while 
ſhe is expecting the appearance of this man of 
genius, the ſafeſt thing for her is to. be ſenſible 
of her poſition, and the wiſeſt, is to. be convince 
ed, that if powers of the firſt claſs ſeldom com- 
mit faults without impunity, the leaſt negligence 
on the part of ſubaltern ſoyereignties, which 
have not any ſpeedy. gr. great reſaurce in the 
poſſeſſion of immenſe, and opulent territories, 
cannot but be attended with fatal conſequences. 
Ter us not conceal from Me. that Ml Petty ſizte 
are 
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are deſtined to aggrandize themſelves or to diſ- 1 0. K 
appear, and that the bird which dwells in a Cos 
barren climate,' and lives amidſt arid rocks, ought 

do act as a 1 ** 8 
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